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FOREWORD 


Probation Association again presents its Yearbook 

to the public. The scope of topics is wide as the 
section titles indicate, ranging from community coopera- 
tion for social welfare to case work, and from trends in 
adult probation and parole to camps for delinquent boys. 
Some articles are intensive and technical, others broader 
and more philosophical in character. 

The volume as a whole is a compilation of the papers 
given at the thirty-first annual conference of the Asso- 
ciation held in Indianapolis, Indiana, May 21 to 25, 1937. 
A few papers were given in section programs of the 
National Conference of Social Work. 

The second national conference on coordinating councils 
was a part of the conference of the Association, and 


Ure a new title, Coping with Crime, the National 


papers from these special meetings form the first section 
of the Yearbook. The work of the Association for the 
year, with business and committee reports, concludes the 
volume. 

In publishing this book the National Probation Asso- 
ciation adds one more substantial and significant volume 
to the reference shelf on crime and delinquency. 


CHARLES L. CHUTE 


December 1937 
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I COMMUNITY COOPERATION FOR 
SOCIAL WELFARE 


We 


New Patterns of Community Organization’ 


Epuarp C. LINDEMAN 


Professor of Social Philosophy, New York School 
of Social Work 


T APPEARS a trifle presumptuous to use the term ‘“‘pat- 
I tern” in connection with what I have to say about the 
newer movements in American communities, since this 
implies that we already know their shape and form. I 
presume that we now employ this word with increasing 
frequency for the precise reason that our need for a pat- 
tern has become acute; we know that our older patterns 
are lost and we strive wistfully for new ones even when 
we must still construct them out of our imaginations. But 
I believe that American communities are moving toward 
new configurations and my attempt is to indicate the 
sources and causes which lie back of these emerging forms. 
The expanding functions of governments, especially in 
our case the Federal Government, make a new alignment 
between public and private? agencies imperative. New 
desires are arising among the people, new motivations and 
new goals. The older structures both of our national and 
local entities are not sufficiently flexible to allow for the 
free flow of these new forces. In short, the simple patterns 


1. Paper given at the National Conference of Social Work, 1937. 

2. These terms public and private have already. lost their former meanings and 
must now be further defined. By “public” agencies we now seem to mean those 
which are wholly supported from tax funds and operated by government employees. 
By “private” we usually mean those agencies which receive all or a major proportion 
of their funds from donations and are managed with respect to policies by lay citizens. 
At least, this is my current usage. 
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of our society which took on form while we were still an 
agrarian nation will no longer suffice. Over a very long 
period we have employed our talents primarily for the 
purpose of devising methods and processes. The need at 
present is also for an expansion of consciousness which 
will carry us toward better structures and goals. 

American democracy is being revamped from two direc- 
tions: the federal or central government is expanding its 
powers in order to dissociate modern democracy from the 
evils of individualism and stubborn localisms. On the other 
hand, there is a stirring in our local communities which 
seems to present the problem of dissociating our tradi- 
tional democracy from privilege; one now discovers an 
active redistribution of leadership on local levels. I regard 
both revisions as necessary and good. Certainly we must 
have for the future a greater assurance of the range and 
the nature of federal powers. But this expansion if left 
to itself will end merely in bureaucracy or oligarchy. The 
only reliable guarantee against bureaucracy is the develop- 
ment of local instruments of opinion and action. A con- 
siderable share of our energies should now be directed 
toward this latter task. 

One of the new entities which appears to alter the 
normal processes of community life is what is now being 
called a pressure group. We have always had pressure 
groups, of course, and our constitution actually provides 
for this manner of checking upon governmental official- 
dom, but there is a new note in the contemporary move- 
ment. Pressure groups are not furtive; they do not func- 
tion as select lobbies; they do not build subterranean 
channels. They act collectively and in direct contact with 
government officials and other administrators. They strive 
to alter administrative procedures in the interest of what 
they regard to be justice; they use their collective strength 
to break down barriers of unreasonableness; they consti- 
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tute one of the most effective instruments so far devised 
for making administration less arbitrary. This is a most 
useful function and can no longer be left to that small 
group of liberal-minded citizens in each community who 
formerly strove to keep the administrators from becoming 
dictators. Wherever these new instruments of democracy 
have arisen and wherever their leaders have taken the 
pains to learn how to use new and valid methods? of social 
action there is now to be seen a new type of community 
alignment; things tend now to “get done” in a different 
manner. A new pattern for action emerges. I do not mean 
to infer in the above characterization of pressure groups 
that these newer organizations serve only as checks upon 
administrative procedures, since many of them are also 
engaged in legislative work, but this part of their program 
does not so definitely affect social organization in the local 
community. 


A new form of trade unionism is arising in American 


life, so-called vertical or industrial unionism, and wherever 
it succeeds a new factor enters into the community process. 
I have talked with many social workers, Young Men’s and 
Young Women’s Christian Association secretaries, direc- 
tors of community chests, school officials, and other pro- 
fessional persons living in industrial communities and 
always their testimony is the same: where this new union- 
ism and its aggressive leadership appears, there the local 
community receives an increment of new force. The older 
craft unions did not seriously affect the traditional pat- 
terns of community life and left class lines for the most 
part as they were; these newer unions bring new leadership 
and fresh modes of operation. 


There appears also at present an increase in sectarian- 


1. It is a pity to pass over this point so casually; many new members of pressure 
groups still believe that noise and parades are sound methods of social action. But 
those who perform the actual functions of such organizations already know that 
these methods are mere window-dressing. 
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ism in American life which gives the local community 
pattern a somewhat different aspect from that of the late 
nineteenth century. Then we thought and dreamed of 
community forms which would transect sectarian lines. 
Now the sectarian lines tend to transect the community 
pattern. Each movement now tends to get itself organized 
on three levels, namely as a community movement, then 
as a Catholic movement, and then as a Jewish movement 
—three separate levels of leaders, professionals, and con- 
stituencies. The only organizations which still function as 
folk-groups are those of the type of parent-teacher asso- 
ciations, but even here there is a lack of true folkness 
since the preponderance of membership is representative 
of women but not of men. We should not be too much 
alarmed, I presume, over this modern spirit of sectarian- 
ism because it has always been the genius of a democratic 
people to discover ways of dealing with pluralisms. In 
essence, democracy is social pluralism and its chief merit 
lies in methods for bringing diversity into a sufficient 
degree of cohesion to allow for, not unity, but the quality 
of unifyingness. A democracy which is not forever at the 
point of falling apart is no democracy at all. Likewise, a 
democracy which is not always at the point of saving 
itself through temporary resolutions of difference will 
tend to become anarchy. 


The consumers’ cooperative movement is the next ele- 
ment which seems to me to be at work in bringing about 
some alteration in the traditional pattern of American 
local communities. Here, however, the impression is still 
so slight and the total impact so small that one must hesi- 
tate to ascribe to it too much importance. I do begin to 
see, however, examples here and there of the emergence 
of new incentives, new leadership and a new awareness of 
community processes arising from both the existence of 
cooperative organizations and from the now widespread 
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discussion of cooperative techniques. 
So-called group work has already had the effect of 
causing some of our institutions and agencies to consider 
revamping their entire programs. It is a mistake, of 
course, to consider group work as the antithesis of indi- 
vidual or case work. These two approaches to the prob- 
lems of conditioning behavior are merely two sides of the 
same shield. Unhappily, however, the group side has 
been grossly neglected in the development of our human- 
istic professions. All along we have been striving to 
achieve social ends by the use of individual means, and 
now we slowly come to recognize that this represents an 
incongruous equation. When we have learned how to 
train both our professionals and our laymen in the arts 
and techniques of group work we shall have already cre- 
ated the basis for a new community pattern. This fact 
will not merely alter processes of action but will, I believe, 
actually bring into existence a new variety of leaders. 
Finally, comes the overt attempt to organize American 
communities in such fashion as to bring about a coordi- 
nated matrix of functions. There are now three forms 
of coordination in effect, namely: (1) those operating 
under the discipline of a single employed coordinator, 
(2) those operating as councils of social agencies, and 
(3) those operating in terms of neighborhood decentrali- 
zation and composed of laymen and professionals of a 
wide variety. A brief and critical review of these three 
types leads to the following conclusions: (1) compulsory 
coordination is a contradiction in terms and enjoys scant 
prospects of success; (2) when coordination is left pri- 
marily in the hands of professionally trained persons the 
prospects for success are also poor; (3) the type of com- 
munity organization which comes up from the neighbor- 
hood is, patently, compatible with the democratic ideal 
and should have the finest prospects for ultimate success. 
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It is to be noted, however, that we have seen movements 
of this sort before. One of the finest, for example, the 
so-called Cincinnati Social Unit came to grief, not because 
of the unsoundness of its principles but because it actually 
stirred an opposition among those who are at heart fright- 
ened by the democratic process when it moves into actual- 
ity and practise. We must be on guard once more; there 
are those who do not trust the voice of the people. 

But it seems to me that we might utilize our time to 
good advantage in discussing certain criteria which might 
be applied as tests wherever these new patterns of com- 
munity organization arise. I shall, therefore, leave the 
following suggestions with you for further refinement. 

Community organizations which seem to possess the 
best possibilities of success and permanence are those 


which: 


1. Move quickly in the direction of social planning and do not 
spend too much time on that variety of coordination which pre- 


sumes that preventing duplication of effort is the most important 
task. 


2. Devise methods for bringing public and private agencies into 
collaborative relationships and at certain junctures succeed in 
bringing about organized relations between the two types of 
agencies. Our ability to furnish clear-cut channels of function 
for these two forms of social organization will become, I believe, 
the mark of our success or failure in perpetuating the democratic 
process. 


3. Bring professional and lay persons into working arrange- 
ments with each other through new forms of training. Wherever 
one now sees communities engaged in training the laymen one 
also sees other sure signs of progress. 


4. Emphasize regionalism as well as localism. Perhaps, this 
point should be stated thus: When social planning groups begin 
to see the relationship between their local community and its 
regional setting, then such planning begins to take on the color 
of reality ; mere localistic emphasis is not enough. 


5. Ally themselves with adult education. American adult edu- 
cation tends everywhere to “run thin” because it has no social 
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objectives. It cannot have the same social objectives as similar 
movements in European countries because of cultural distinc- 
tions, but that it must invent social purposes of its own seems 
to me axiomatic; otherwise, we shall again be misled by attempt- 
ing to reach social goals with individual methods. 


6. And finally, those community organization plans which are 
now beginning to utilize a new leadership and even a new 
concept of the role of leadership seem to me to be headed in the 
right direction. Where the same old leaders are utilized, and 
where no fresh interpretation of leadership itself is to be dis- 
covered, there one can be quite sure that success will not be long- 
lived. What is needed for our complex society is a pattern in 
which leadership groups may function, not merely individual 
leaders. 


If what I have said sounds simple and almost too calm, 
may I suggest that its implications are far from simple 
and those who have eyes to see should be far from 
complacency. What we are striving to do in the United 
States is to give the people some actual experience in 
democratic ways of living. We now expect them to be 
loyal to democracy but the great mass of American people 
have never experienced democracy and consequently they 
should not be expected to be loyal to its precepts. What 
is happening at present has the tone of a true people’s 
movement. Democracy is reasserting itself; it needs free 
channels; if it does not find these free channels, it will 
break through the artificial dykes of privilege and power. 
Then new patterns of conduct will be imposed upon us by 
newly created but external forces. 
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The Chicago Area Project’ 


ERNEST W. BurGEss, JOSEPH D. LOHMAN, 
CLIFFORD R. SHAW 


Institute for Juvenile Research, Chicago 


HE Chicago Area Project is a program which seeks 

to discover by actual demonstration and measure- 

ment a procedure for the treatment of delinquents _ 
and the prevention of delinquency in those neighborhoods 
of the city which have for more than thirty-five years 
produced a disproportionately large number of delinquent 
boys and girls in the Cook County Juvenile Court. The 
program is in operation in three such neighborhoods. Its 
primary feature is the emphasis which it places upon the 
participation of the residents of the neighborhood in plan- 
ning and operating the program. The Project seeks to | 
determine to what extent constructive changes can be | 
effected in the social environment of the neighborhood | 
with consequent reduction in the volume of delinquency, | 
by providing to the residents facilities and professional’ 
guidance for the development of their own program for 
the welfare of their children. 

In view of the fact that the distinctive emphasis in the 
Project is to achieve the fullest possible neighborhood 
participation, it is necessary to develop among the local 
residents a realization that the program is designed to 
satisfy certain of their own fundamental needs. Its pur- 
poses and mode of operation must be such as to appeal to 
the sentiments and capture the imagination of the resi- 
dents of the community. All of the activities in the pro- 
gram are carried on with a view to making the neighbor- 


1. From an unpublished manuscript. 
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hood conscious of the problems of delinquency, collectively 
interested in the welfare of its children, and active in 
promoting programs for such improvements of the com- 
munity environment as will develop in the children inter- 
ests and habits of a constructive and socially desirable 
character. 

The principles embodied in the philosophy and proce- 
dure of the program are based upon the findings of many 
years of intensive research and intimate familiarity with 
the social conditions which obtain in the three neighbor-, 
hoods. The essential spirit of the Project is one of inquiry, 
discovery, and experimentation. Its merits will be deter-— 
mined by the extent to which the leadership of the neigh- 
borhood can be constructively utilized in a welfare pro- 
gram and the volume of juvenile delinquency thus reduced. 
How far this objective can be achieved will be determined 
not by making claims but by an impartial measurement 
of results. 

Although the program of the Area Project is defined in 
terms of experimentation, this does not mean that its 
activities have any less service value to youth than those 
of the usual character building institutions. ‘Lhe kinds-ef— | 
specific activities carried on by the Area Project are in 
most respécts.the same as those of the bdys’~clubs,-the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, and social settle- 
ments. Like these organizations, the Area Project pro- 

“NJmotes such activities as baseball, basketball, football, box- 
ing, movies, dramatics, various handicrafts, printing, 
newspaper work, ping pong, pool and billiards, small 
table games, archery, camping, club discussions, and the 
like. 

The Area Project differs from the traditional institu- 
tions fostering such activities not so much in the content 
of the activities program, as in the methods which it 
employs in developing these activities in the local neigh- 
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¥ in the first place, the Area Project emphasizes 
the development of a program for the neighborhood as a 
'whole, as against a circumscribed institutional setup; (2) 
the Area Project stresses the autonomy of the actual resi- 
dents of the neighborhood in planning and operating the 
program as contrasted with the traditional organizations 
in which control is vested in lay and professional persons 
who reside in or represent the interests of the more privi- 
leged communities; (3) the Area Project places great 
emphasis upon the training and utilization of neighbor- 
hood leaders as contrasted with the general practice in 
which dependence is largely placed upon professionally 
trained leaders recruited from sources outside of the local 
neighborhood; (4) the Area Project seeks to utilize to 
the maximum established neighborhood institutions, par- 
ticularly such natural social groupings as churches, soci- 
eties, and clubs, rather than to create new institutions 
which embody the morale and sentiments of the more 
conventional communities; (5) the activities program in 
the Area Project is regarded primarily as a device for 
enlisting the active participation of local residents in a 
constructive community enterprise and creating and crys- 
tallizing neighborhood sentiment with regard to the task 
of promoting the welfare of children and the social and 
physical improvement of the community as a whole; (6) 
and, finally, an essential aspect of the Area Project is the 
emphasis which it places upon the task of evaluating the 
effectiveness of its procedure in constructively modifying 
the pattern of community life and thus effecting a reduc- 
tion in delinquency and other related problems. 


The Need of Experimentation 


W hy is it desirable to have experimentation in the treat- 
ment and prevention of delinquency? The undiminished 
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volume of cases of delinquents and criminals brought to 
the attention of the police, the courts, and penal authori- 
ties in Chicago each successive year from 1900 to 1937 is. 
indicative of the inadequacy of the programs now em- 
ployed in dealing with this important social problem. Dr. 
C. E. Gehlke, a recognized authority on criminal statistics, 
published in 1933 a comprehensive study of the trends in 
crime rates from 1900 to 1930.1 His conclusion was that, 
when traffic offenses and drunkenness were excluded, there 
had been a gradual upward trend in the volume of crime 
in the United States during that period. This increase in 
crime has taken place despite the multiplication of organi- 
zations and institutions designed to cope with the problem. 
It has long been recognized that correctional schools, 
reformatories and prisons, while necessary for the imme- 
diate protection of life and property, are not effective in 
aiding offenders to become law-abiding citizens in society. 
As early as 1846 John-Clay, an English authority in 


criminology, made the following significant observations 
in this regard’: 


It was once a truth so fully recognized as to become 
proverbial, that a criminal came out of prison worse than 
when he went in. To the young criminal the proverb bore 
a special application. His vicious education, begun in parental 
poverty, or neglect, or bad example, was completed in gaol. 
Leaving that finishing school of crime, he carried out with him 
a spirit which contaminated the companions of his labour, or 
his idleness, and even the members of his family. He became 
a local centre and agent of demoralization. If unable to renew 
the associations which he had formed in prison, he organized 
new ones from fresh materials; he gathered round him a gang 
of idle or neglected lads, who, interested in his prison stories, 
and emulous of the heroes of them, without either parents or 
principles to save them from the danger awaiting them, soon 
became active in crime . . . and each group of young criminals 


1. President’s Research Committee on Social Trends. Recent Social Trends in the 
United States (New York: McGraw, 1933). Vol. II, pp. 1123-1135. 


Clay, Walter Lowe, The Prison Chaplain, a memoir of John Clay (Cambridge: 
Macmillan & Co., 1861). 
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comprised a leader duly qualified for his post by a previous 
training in gaol. 

. . . However bad a child may be previous to his entrance 
into gaol, he generally feels a certain degree of terror associated 
with the idea of a prison, and consequently a hesitation in the 
commission of any crime which might lead to it. The prison 
once entered, however, the dread of it formerly entertained now 
appears to be groundless; and the little culprit finds himself 
surrounded by those who make him ashamed not for what he 
has done, but for the little that has has done! I have seen 
children who upon the first day of their imprisonment, were 
crying with shame and apprehension, become in ‘a little week’ 
careless and indifferent, reckless and turbulent ;—and I have 
seen, in too many instances, such children committed again and 
again upon charges of felony, and eventually sentenced to trans- 
portation. Ambition evinces itself in various ways; and it is a 
melancholy truth that many young delinquents soon acquire an 
ambition to excel in crime,—an emulation to rival the ex- 


ploits of the boastful villains with whom they are associated 
in gaol. 


This observation was reaflirmed a few years later by 
Archibald Alison. He stated’: 


But those who are intrusted with a more general administra- 
tion of criminal justice are enabled to trace the offenders 
through their different stages of short imprisonments, long im- 
prisonments, and transportation; and in the course of nearly 
twenty years of official connection with this subject, the author 
has witnessed the progress of many thousand persons upon 
whom short imprisonments have produced no other effect than 
that of preparing them for long ones, and long ones of render- 
ing them ripe for transportation. 


These early observations have been confirmed in recent 
years by systematic studies of the careers of offenders 
subsequent to their release from penal institutions. In 
1930 Sheldon Glueck and Eleanor T. Glueck published a 
follow-up study of 500 men paroled from the Massachu- 
setts State Reformatory. They found that of the 422 
men whom they located, 333, or almost 80 per cent, had 


1. Alison, Sir Archibald, The Principles of Population (Edinburgh: W. Blackwood 
& Sons, 1840). 
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committed offenses during the five year period following 
the expiraton of their parole," 

An abundance of evidence in support of the assumption 
that incarceration tends to confirm the inmate in his 
career in delinquency and crime is available in the numer- 
ous autobiographies on file in the department of research 
sociology at the Institute for Juvenile Research. The 
following quotation from one of these documents will 
serve to illustrate the character of the experiences and 
contacts of delinquents confined in our correctional schools, 
jails, and penal institutions. 


Inside the Detention Home I found a motley crowd of 
aspiring young crooks—young aspirants to the ‘hall of fame 
of crookdom.’ In their own minds they had already achieved 
fame in the world of crime, and proceeded to impress that fact 
upon the other boys. The whole thing seemed to be a contest, 
among young crooks, to see who was the biggest and bravest 
crook. ‘They loiter about the place, congregating in small 
groups, talking about their achievements and ambitions in their 
common vocation, crime. The older crooks are gods and 
stand around telling about their exploits. Much of it is bunk, 
but they succeed in making the other boys, especially the younger 
ones of more tender feelings and not so wise in the world, be- 
lieve it. I listened eagerly to the stories and fell into the web 
myself. I was really awed by the bravery and wisdom of the 
older crooks. Their stories of adventures fascinated my childish 
imagination, and I felt drawn to them. My timid spirit (you 
remember I was only eight) wanted to go out and achieve some 
of the glories for myself... . 


The prisoner in charge of the mangle that I worked on [in 
Pontiac] was Billy, a hardened criminal from Chicago. He 
was eight years my senior, and was in on a five to life sentence 
as a burglar and ‘stick-up’ man. Billy took a great liking to 
me, mostly out of pity, and gave me instructions on how to 
get on in Pontiac, and how to get by with the police outside. 
He indelibly impressed two things upon my mind. First, 
never to trust anybody with your affairs in crime. You never 
know when a partner will rat you if he gets into a close pinch 
and finds it an advantage to ‘sell his soul’ to the police. Billy 


1. Glueck, Sheldon and Glueck, Eleanor T., Five Hundred Criminal Careers (New 
York: Knopf, 1930), p. 184. 
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would ask me questions about my rap and my past experiences, 
but he would not talk much about himself. He was old and 
experienced, and was different from most of the glib-tongued 
young crooks that I had known in St. Charles. There, every- 
body wanted to impress you with their exploits; out here things 
were different. The older crooks were confident and set in 
their ways, more at home with crime, and had gotten over the 
glib-tongued stage of callow youth. I studied Billy every day 
and saw how different he was from the youthful crooks that I 
had known before. I finally learned that most of the older 
crooks there were like Billy, hard-faced and with self-assurance, 
and took crime as a matter of business. Well did I know that 
Billy could tell me any deeds of daring in a criminal line, but he 
was too clever a crook to talk about his exploits to other per- 
sons, especially to a young crook like me. From the few stories 
he told me about himself I knew he was a criminal of rare 
cunning and ability. He was a fine example of young manhood 
—tall, agile, brave, keen and full of nerve. I could vision him 
‘sticking-up’ a man without flinching. I could see him in the 
midst of a robbery, with the police closing in on him, and with 
his pals frantic and unnerved, yet Billy would be cool and self- 
possessed. In fact, I thought he could face death without a 
quiver or qualm, I longed for some thrilling stories from his 
past experience, but confessions never passed between his steel 
jaws, and I came to respect and admire him for it. After all, 
he was a real crook and somewhat of a novelty to me until I 
got used to him. 

Second, Billy chided me for petty stealing. His idea was 
to ‘do a big job or none at all.’ Of course, he considered that 
I was just a kid and wasn’t old enough to ‘do a job’ like him. 
He figured that the dangers and penalty were about the same 
whether you did a little job or a big one, so you just as well 
chose the best. Besides, he said that there was some satisfaction 
in doing a real man’s job, and that it was easier to pay the 
penalty for a big haul. That sounded reasonable to me, so I 
thought if I ever pulled another job it would be a big one 
or none. 

.. . That evening as I sat on the floor of my cell [in the 
House of Correction] I got acquainted with Halfpint, my cell 
buddy. He was an old man, about forty-five, with grey hair 
and hardened features. All in all, he looked like the usual 
hardened criminal that one sees in the cartoons of the morning 
newspaper. He was short and little, and well fitted for his 
racket, for he was a con man and blackmailer. Something 
about him appealed to me from the start, and I soon felt a 
great relief from the heavy feeling I had had all night. He had 
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had a wide experience in crime, having done a one to ten sen- 
tence in Sing Sing, five years in San Quentin, one to ten in 
Joliet, three years in the Iowa State Penitentiary, four months 
in the Cook County jail, three months in the New York City 
jail, six months in the Cleveland Workhouse, and many short 
terms in workhouses, police stations, and jails, and was now 
serving a year in the House of Correction. His life had been 
full of thrills and adventures. He had started out as a poor 
lad, working on a farm, but finding that monotonous and not 
suited to his ability, he had gone to New York City to seek his 
fortune. There he got in with bad company and started on his 
criminal career. 

He had been in the House of Correction several months, so 
he gave me tips about the way to act there. He said, ‘Buddy, 
you've got a year to do, and a year in this joint is like doing 
ten years in stir. Keep your mouth shut and mind your own 
business. And whatever you do, don’t be a rat; they’re 
bumped off when they get out, and it’s a dirty trick to rat on a 
fellow-prisoner, anyway. Don’t antagonize the guards; hate 
them all you want to, but work them for your own good.’ I 
thanked him, and then he went on: ‘Kid, you’re in here for a 
year for jack-rolling. This ought to teach you a lesson. Leave 
me tell you, the next time you pull anything off, pick out a 
racket where there’s dough, so if you get caught it’s worth 
doing time for, and if you get away, you’re all set for the rest ~ 
of your life. Now compare us here. We both got the same 
rap, one year in this hell-hole, but I pulled a ten-thousand- 
dollar deal, and you got less than a hundred dollars. Don’t 
you get me? Besides, get into a respectable racket so you 
can dress well and mingle in society. A jack-roller hain’t got 
any chance, anywhere. Take it from me, kid, when I get out 
of here I’m going to pull off one big haul and then retire for the 
rest of my life.’ 


It seems obvious from the studies referred to above, 
and from many others which might be cited, that incarcer- 
ation and parole have had but slight success in the treat- 
ment of delinquents and criminals. It may be said with 
equal validity that probation in the individualistic sense 
has marked limitations as a therapeutic technique. We 
assume that any method which attempts to treat in indi- 


1, Shaw, Cliftord R., The Jack-Roller (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1930), 
pp. 57, 105, and 152-153. 
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vidualistic terms those persons whose life organization 
is the product of a whole set of community forces is sub- 
ject to very serious limitations. Such persons can respond 
to a program of social treatment to the extent that the 
program addresses itself to and embraces the whole social 
world in which the individual is immersed. 

The preliminary findings of a follow-up study of the 
careers of the 2,600 boys who appeared in the Cook 
County Juvenile Court in 1920 on petitions alleging delin- 
quency, indicate that more than 60 per cent have been 
found guilty of crime since the termination of the period 
of their treatment in the juvenile court. In the cases of the 
boys who resided in the deteriorated, delinquency areas of 
the city, the percentage of failure is far in excess of the 
60 per cent for the city as a whole. 

This observation is further substantiated by a thorough 
follow-up study of 1,000 delinquents who were treated by 
the Boston juvenile court. The Gluecks who made this 
study concluded that 88 per cent of the children had 
engaged in delinquency during the five year period follow- 
ing the termination of the treatment program in the 
juvenile court. 

The inadequacy of probation, incarceration, and parole 
in the treatment of juvenile offenders in the delinquency 
areas of Chicago can be illustrated by a case study which 
has been carried on by the department of research sociol- 
ogy at the Institute for Juvenile Research since 1922. The 
case in question is that of an immigrant family in which 
there were five brothers, all of whom became involved in 
delinquency at the early age of six years and continued in 
delinquent and criminal practices throughout a period of 
fifteen years or more. All of these brothers have repeat- 
edly been placed on probation in the Cook County Juvenile 
Court, have had several periods in the Chicago Parental 
School, the Chicago Cook County School, and the State 
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Industrial School at St. Charles, and four of them have 
been incarcerated in reformatories and prisons. The com- 
bined total of their periods of incarceration in correctional 
institutions, reformatories, and prisons is approximately 
seventy years, although the oldest brother is now only 
thirty-three. It may be estimated that this has entailed 
an expenditure of public funds of more than $30,000, not 
to mention the cost of probation, parole, property dam- 
age, and the rather continuous service rendered by a fam- 
ily case work agency during a period of more than twenty 
years. This case is cited as a concrete illustration of the 
hundreds of boys in Chicago who become involved in 
delinquency during early childhood and persist in a career 
of delinquency and crime in spite of continuous efforts by 
the juvenile court, family case work agencies, industrial 
training schools, and penal institutions to correct their 
behavior. 

The extent to which such institutions as boys’ clubs, 
Young Men’s Christian Associations, and social settle- 
ments are effective in the treatment and prevention of 
delinquency is difficult to ascertain. That these agencies 
render invaluable service to the welfare of the persons 
who participate in their program is not questioned. How- 
ever, it must be recognized that their influence in the treat- 
ment and prevention of delinquency is not sufficient to 
effect a reduction in the rates of delinquency in the neigh- 
borhoods in which they are located. As far as can be 
determined from the statistics of offenders known to the 
police, the courts, and penal institutions, there seems to 
be no correlation between the number of such agencies in, 
a community and the volume of delinquency and crime. * 
In certain areas, which have been studied very intensively, 
the rate of delinquency during the last three decades has 
remained relatively constant despite the fact that the 
number of agencies in these areas has been considerably 
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increased during the same period of time. 

Further evidence relative to this question has been re- 
vealed in a study of the delinquent and criminal careers 
of a large series of boys who appeared in the Cook County 
Juvenile Court as delinquents more than fifteen years ago. 
An attempt was made to determine whether or not those 
boys who lived in such close proximity to character build- 
ing institutions were less likely to become criminals than 
those who lived one-half mile or more away from the 
institution. The percentage of the delinquent boys who 
later became adult criminals was approimately the samé 
in these two groups. Those who lived in close proximity 
to the character building institutions became criminals in 
about the same proportion as those who lived much farther ~ 
away. ) 

The foregoing observations are further confirmed by 
the findings of an intensive study of the effectiveness of a 
boys’ club as applied to the treatment and prevention of 
delinquency in the neighborhood in which the club is 
located. This club is in an area in New York City in which 
the economic, physical, and social conditions are similar 
to the areas in Chicago which have had high rates of 
delinquency and crime for many years. The conclusion of 
the study is contained in the following paragraph: 


As one would naturally expect after reviewing the statisti- 
cal conclusions of the study and the methods employed with 
problem cases, the case studies made by the study revealed that 
the club had a negligible influence upon its problem members 
during the study period. The acute behavior problems in 
these cases precipitated by various combinations of family dis- 
organization, dire poverty, school maladjustments, gang activ- 
ities, association with older hoocdlums and underworld charac- 
ters, demoralizing experiences on the streets and in institutions 
of commercialized amusement and neighborhood hangouts— 
these influences for the most part were beyond the power 4f the 
Boys’ Club to neutralize, particularly in the limited time each 
week which the average Boys’ Club member spent in club 
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activities involving, as they did, little real guidance from the 

club personnel.! 

Tentatively it may be concluded that character building . 
institutions in the deteriorated sections of the city have 
not been sufficiently successful, in the treatment and pre- 
vention of delinquency to effect-an appreciable reduction 
in the volume of official cases of delinquency in the neigh- 
borhoods in which they are located. In view of this fact 
and the unsatisfactory results thus far achieved by such 
methods of treatment as probation, incarceration, and 
parole, experimentation in the treatment and prevention 
of delinquency seems not only highly desirable but neces- 
sary if society would discover a method for coping effec- 
tively with this important social problem. 

The far-reaching results achieved by experimentation in 
the diagnosis and treatment of organic diseases is widely 
recognized. It is not too much to assume that the results 
thus attained in the solution of medical problems may be 
duplicated if similar experimental efforts are carried on 
in the study and treatment of the problems of delinquency 
and crime. It is by means of the constant testing of our 
techniques in terms of the results achieved in the lives of 
human beings that progress can be made in social welfare, 
for, as James S. Plant, an outstanding authority on prob- 
lems of children, states in his recent book, “all great 
professions have built their standing about this possession 
of research knowledge and it is essential to the field of 
social work as well.’”” 


The Nature of the Program 


Recent studies of the geographic distribution of crime 
and delinquency have revealed that certain areas in the 


1. Thrasher, Frederic M., The a Club and Juvenile Delinquency (American 
Joureal of Sociology, July 1936), 

2. Plant, James S., Personality ee “the Cultural Pattern (New York: Common- 
wealth Fund, 1937), p. 357. 
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city have for many years contributed an extremely high 
proportion of the delinquents and criminals handled by 
the courts in Chicago. The marked concentration of 
cases in these areas has continued year after year even 
though the national composition of the population in these 
areas has changed radically several times over a period of 
forty years." The study of the movement of different 
nationalities through the deteriorated areas of the city 
suggests for us a rather unimportant relationship between 
the volume of delinquency and nationality, but a high 
correlation with residence in these communities which have 
been traditionally characterized by crime and delinquency. 

As each nationality has lived in the deteriorated areas 
which surround the loop and the industrial centers, its 
crime rate has been high. As each has accommodated 
itself, prospered, and established residence in conventional 
residential communities removed from such deteriorated 
areas, the number of its children who found their way 
into the juvenile court and a subsequent career of crime 
has diminished. 

Studies of this kind suggest that there has grown up a 
community tradition of delinquency and crime in the de- 
teriorated areas which is associated with the traditional 
pattern and character of the community. In adapting 
itself to the environment each successive population when 
residing in these areas has appropriated the traditional 
attitudes of that district, attitudes toward law and order 
which in themselves reflect the character of the cultural 
environment, and of the struggle to secure certain funda- 
mental human satisfactions.” 

In such a social milieu child delinquency and adult crime 
in Chicago have prevailed for over forty years and 


1. Shaw, Clifford R. et. al., Delinquency Areas (University of Chicago Press, 1929), 
214 

. 2. Shaw, Clifford R. and McKay, Henry D., Social Factors in Juvenile Delinquency 
(National Commission on Law Observance and Enforcement, 1931), p. 401. 
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through this time have been but little affected, as far as 
one can determine from official records, by our conven- 
tional methods of treatment and prevention. 

Extensive case studies of criminal careers strikingly 
concur in their findings with the aforementioned distribu- 
tion studies of crime and delinquency in emphasizing the 
largest amount of criminal behavior as the function of a 
general neighborhood situation. Social conditions are 
such that the child can, as a normal, healthy individual, 
become delinquent.’ 

With these findings in mind it appears that a fruitful 
program for the treatment and prevention of delinquency 
and crime must necessarily address itself to the community 
environment, the local social world in which the delin- 
quent and the criminal have their genesis. The problem \ 
in realistic terms is one of achieving a new organization of } 
life in these local deteriorated communities. As an objec.“ 
tive, society can aim toward the development of a new and 
local spirit of collective welfare, expressed in an interest in 
child welfare, and social and physical improvement of the 
district. 

Perhaps the most difficult problem which confronts 
society in dealing with antisocial behavior, is achieving an 
objective attitude toward the question. In other fields of 
human endeavor, we have achieved a measure of objective 
and dispassionate enterprise based upon an analysis of 
the facts. Social control of the problem of crime is tenable 
only if our treatment and preventive programs are predi- 
cated, as a first step, upon a sound and thorough analysis 
of the forces which produce such behavior, and secondly, 
by direct manipulation of those forces.~ Much of our 
problem arises today out of the fact that treatment is not 
addressing itself to the forces which have produced and 


‘ 
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are continuing to produce criminal behavior. The fact is 
that much of our treatment program, as studies reveal, 
can actually be regarded as reinforcing the antagonistic 
and belligerent pattern of predatory behavior. 

Out of the extensive sociological analysis which has 
been carried on there has appeared a logic for a procedure 
which, in its experimental stages, has been named the Area 
Project. Its technique as a method in dealing with the 
social problem of crime flows out of a discovery and con- 
sideration of certain facts about crime and criminals. It 
attempts to deal with crime as a natural phenomenon, 
after the fashion that the physiologist deals with fatigue. 
Studies in crime reveal, by and large, certain obvious 
facts. First, crime is a neighborhood problem; second, it 
is a group experience, (delinquents in association with 
other delinquents) ; third, crime appears to be initiated 
during the early years of life; and fourth, incarceration, 
probation, and parole appear to have serious limitations 
in the treatment of delinquents and criminals. 

The Area Project, as the name implies, is a community 
approach. Since delinquency and crime appear in concen- 
trated forms in particular districts in the city, these dis- 
tricts become the strategic points at which intensive effort 
should be made to cope with the problem. If juvenile 
delinquency in the deteriorated areas is a function of the 
social life characteristic of these situations, it seems that 
a feasible approach to the solution of the problem would 
be to effect constructive changes in the attitudes, senti- 
ments, codes, and moral standards of the neighborhood 
as a whole. As John Dewey has observed, ‘““To change the 
‘working character’ or will of another, we have to alter 
objective conditions which enter into his habits. Our own 
schemes of judgment, of assigning blame and praise, of 
awarding punishment and honor are part of these condi- 
tions. .. . We cannot change habit directly—that notion 
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is magic. But we can change it indirectly by modifying 
conditions, by an intelligent selecting and weighing of the 
objects which engage attention and which influence the 
fulfilment of desires.’ 


The essential logic of the Area Project becomes, then, 


one of discovering the pertinent social processes and sig- 


nificant cultural organization of the community as ex- 


pressed in the institutions of local residents themselves, | 


and through these, introducing values consistent with the 
standards of conventional society. 

Such a method recommends itself first and most impor- 
tantly as a mechanism for the enlistment of the active 
interest and support of the people themselves. It suggests 
a manner in which local citizens can express their initiative 
and abilities in developing a constructive program for 
their relatives, their own friends and neighbors. Society 
has here an opportunity to discover and encourage forces 
which will make the local community, insofar as is pos- 
sible, independently effective in dealing with its own prob- 
lems. Delinquency and crime in both their treatment and 
preventive aspects depend on developing within the local 
community, among the fathers and mothers of the district, 
resources and attitudes which will cope with the problem 
inside the home and the neighborhood. In recognizing the 
existent cultural organization one can identify intelligence 
and ingenuity in the local population which can be enlisted 
for this purpose. This natural leadership whiclf is the 
product of a distinctive social life can be strategically 
utilized in giving direction of a constructive kind to the 
cultural and recreational life of the community. Young 
men and women from the local community are in a posi- 
tion to express more exactly the needs and moods of the 
people. From another point of view it should be remem- 


Dewey, John, Human Nature and Conduct; an Introduction to Social Psychology 
(New York: Holt, 1922), pp. 19-20. 
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bered that the natural leader who is the product of this 
distinctive social life achieves his position quite indepen- 
dently of the effort or good will of the conventional social 
agency. His natural prestige is always a challenging fact 
to leadership of an external character. 

It is a mistake to suggest that mere recreational oppor- 
tunities are in themselves a general solution to the problem 
of delinquency and crime. Presumably, such activities be- 
come important in terms of disciplined behavior to the 
extent that they are regarded as necessary and valuable 
by the local community. It needs to be stressed, that much 
of our recreational work is lightly treated by fathers and 
mothers in immigrant neighborhoods; it is not in their 
thinking necessary to the child’s growth and achievement. 
In communities in which the residents are native white 
Americans, parents have definite ideas about what 
such activities can do for their children, corrigible or 
incorrigible. 

In the immigrant community and in most of the poorer 
areas in which the parents themselves have been denied 
many of the cultural advantages available to communities 
of higher economic status, the task becomes one of trans- 
lating into the language and thinking of the parents a 
realization of the effective part which a certain amount of 
recreational and cultural activity can play in making their 
children the successful men and women which parents sin- 
cerely wish them to be. 

The important question in regard to recreational activi- 
ties is not so much the content of the program as it is the 
method employed in its operation. In the poorer areas 
one will find among the young people as varied and vital 
an interest in recreation, whether it be handicrafts or 
sports, dramatics or music, as is found in any community 
in the city. However, these spontaneous interests are 
often nullified when the formality of the procedure or the 
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moralistic attitude of the workers challenge the scheme of 
life of the community. Violence is often done to the natu- 
ral groupings in which the children are involved. In many 
instances, particularly in the case of delinquents, the 
greater informality, spontaneity and glamor of the natural 
group exerts an influence in the life of the child with which 
the more formal, impersonal regimented program of the 
institution is scarcely able to compete. To be most effective 
as a character building enterprise the recreation program 
should include the natural groupings to which the children 
belong, should allow latitude for spontaneous expression 
of interests and the free interplay of personalities, should 
seek to guide constructively the activities of these groups 
by pursuing, as Plant suggests, a policy of “nurture rather 
than of regimentation.” 

Every community collectively builds its own system of 
personal relationships and natural social groupings. 
Whenever a people has a history there can be found insti- 
tutions, clubs, societies, lodges, and other indigenous social 
groupings. In certain of the more deteriorated sections of 
the city where delinquency and crime, poverty and depen- 
dency are prevalent, many of these groupings may have 
questionable moral implications from the standpoint of 
conventional society. They represent, nevertheless, asso- 
ciations, loyalties, relationships, and social values which 
command respect in the minds of the local people. 

In the Area Project we have recognized the social 
significance for the children of the area of these social 
groupings. Nearly all of these dynamic elements in the 
life of the community are available as a basis for the 
development of new cultural, moral and recreational ex- 
periences. The personal relationships, loyalties, and group 
solidarity of the gang can be utilized to a constructive 
end. Our problem becomes one of introducing into the 
- life of these natural groups, and into the community as a 
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whole through the instrumentality of local civic leaders 
and the significant natural groups and institutions, those 
moral and cultural values which are essential in develop- 
ing socially desirable attitudes and behavior. In view of 
these facts the Area Project program has been organized 
upon the basis of natural adult groups, play groups, and 
groups of children in the area. 

With the enlistment of local leadership and local insti- 
tutional support, the entire community can be involved 
cooperatively in working out its own salvation. The eco- 
nomical feature of such a method becomes obvious when 
one witnesses the utilization of so many local structures 
and resources in the community’s rehabilitation. Over- 
head cost in terms of building needs, certain material 
resources, and volunteer leadership, are at a minimum 
when it is recognized that the entire resources of the com- 
munity (church buildings, clubs, social agencies, parks) 
are already at the disposal of the lay people themselves. 
At the same time, an investment of time and interest to 
effect new attitudes in strategic persons in the community, 
as well as to train and produce young leaders in that social 
life is to be regarded of more than immediate significance. 
In the future course of the community’s history the marked 
effect of such contacts can be regarded as one manner in 
which the community will have established indepen- 
dence and an ability to cope with its incorrigibles and 
recalcitrants. 

Society, in addressing itself to problem behavior can 
little afford to develop attitudes of dependence on the part 
of certain segments of the population. Rather, social and 
political sciences should represent an effort toward incul- 
cating a spirit of responsibility and independence, of self- 
reliance and self-confidence in coping with problems at the 
points where they arise. The Area Project is an effort to 
provide in these communities a device for treating the 
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delinquent in the local situation. Through the mechanism 
of a general activities program the incorrigible is assured 
a place in an organized system of neighborhood activities, 
and the added discipline of neighborhood leadership offers 
an intensive supervision and personal guidance which is 
not feasible under conventional methods of probation or 
parole. This convergence of professionally skilled leaders 
and neighborhood interest groups in providing a treat- 
ment and correctional program for individual delinquents 
is an essential feature of the neighborhood approach to 
crime. 

The crystallization of principles and attitudes with ref- 
erence to social welfare requires not only a general public 
interest, but a medium of discussion which focuses atten- 
tion upon the local community’s own program and prob- 
lems. This has taken the form in these experimental areas 
of a community newspaper edited and published by the 
local residents. The organ is not alone a medium for 
propagandizing the program, but in more realistic terms 
is a forum for the expression of community views and 
purposes. In this manner, recreation, child welfare, crime 
prevention, become integrated with other important as- 
pects of neighborhood life as defined by the community. 

An objective attitude toward crime involves not alone 
an analysis of causes and processes, nor an eagerness to 
develop preventive programs, but a sincere effort to evalu- 
ate the method employed as well. As an important feature 
of the Area Project there is an emphasis upon measure- 
ments of results. This means a critical and penetrating 
analysis of particular cases of crime and delinquency with 
a detailed account of treatment procedures, as well as 
timely statistical accounts of the relative amount of crime | 
and delinquency which emanates from the particular prob- / 
lem situation. In this way it may be determined to what 
extent particular methods employed are of more or less 
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value in the prevention and treatment of crime. Work and 
program can be constantly modified to meet the demands 
of new exigencies and problems. 

It appears that social disorganization and its accom- 
paniments of crime and delinquency must be met by col- 
lective action on the part of the public itself if we are to 
bring to the children in these deteriorated areas the kind 
of normal development that makes for upright and decent 
citizenship. If these boys and girls are to have equal 
opportunities alongside the boys and girls of other com- 
munities, it becomes a compelling duty on the part of 
society at large and the fathers and mothers of the local 
community to provide a wholesome and proper environ- 
ment for their daily living. 

These slum areas have contributed to the larger Chi- 
cago community their share of distinguished men and 
women. This is ample proof that within them resides the 
intelligence and ingenuity to successfully deal with the 
social problems which present themselves. 

For years now society has been perplexed with the 
implications of the gradually increasing volume of crime 
and delinquency, of insanity, and family maladjustment. 
It behooves us to find some other remedy than larger 
penal and correctional institutions. If the neighborhood 
itself wills it and is given ample opportunity to carry out 
that will, we may perhaps have an answer to these 
problems. 
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HIs paper will present the subject of coordination 
through welfare councils and community councils of 
the sort sponsored throughout the State of Wash- 
ington by the State Department of Social Security, to 
which I shall hereafter refer simply as the state depart- 
ment. The councils are of the “community” type. They 
do not follow any set pattern of organization. Perhaps 
their only uniqueness is in the character of their sponsor- 
ship by a state department. 

Early in 1936 the state department instructed its local 
administrators in the thirty-nine counties of the state to 
become active in the development and stimulation of these 
local councils. The department had a real stake in the 
matter. Under the impact of the new federal-state pro- 
gram there was a tendency for local resources of money, 
interest, and helpfulness to dry up; a certain inclination 
to “leave it all to the state department.” For example, a 
Kiwanis Club which had been accustomed to interest itself 
in the care of crippled children was deciding that the new 
work of the state department seemed to make this activity 
superfluous. 

It was equally evident that the state department itself 
needed the presence of these supplementary resources and 
that it needed in each county and community an instrument 
not only to keep them alive, but also to help coordinate 
them for more effective service to the community. It was 
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believed that something of indispensable value would be 
lost if the old neighborly services of local organizations 
and of volunteers were to be involuntarily discouraged by 
the new state program. Beyond this it appeared that 
present democratic processes require community groups 
through which study and discussion of community welfare 
matters are facilitated. Finally with an avowed objective 
of prevention, the state department saw the need of an 
organization where planning for prevention might begin 
within the local community. 

So the councils were started, or encouraged to start, for 
the ends of (1) coordination and central planning by a 
representative delegate body; (2) supplementation of 
official agency efforts with informal community.-resources 
and volunteer activity; (3) utilization of group and indi- 
vidual willingness to serve; (4) interpretation and crea- 
tion of awareness of social problems and needs; and (5) 
natural assimilation of the new public welfare program 
by the community, rooting the new in the soil of the 
accustomed. 

The councils were generally organized as delegate 
bodies with one or two representatives from each local 
organization. In all except the urban counties, lay 
organizations rather than official social work agencies 
predominated. After all, in the average smaller com- 
munity it is the Parent-Teacher Association, the American 
Legion Auxiliary, the Kiwanis Club, the Eagles Lodge, 
the Grange, the labor union and other such voluntary 
associations which, along with perhaps an old-style county 
relief department, have been doing most of the welfare 
work. It was the interest and understanding of these lay 
groups that the state department particularly wanted to 
weld into permanent effectiveness through the councils. 

Some general patterns were set by the department for 
council organization. Monographs on councils and sug- 
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gested constitutions and by-laws were prepared and dis- 
tributed. Ideally the councils should eventually have com- 
mittees representing the major fields of welfare work such 
as health, child welfare, recreation and the prevention of 
delinquency ; but the plan allowed for individual variations 
as great as the topography and social characteristics of 
the counties. 

Local administrators were asked to work behind the 
scenes, discover the best community leaders and available 
community groups and through them help build the coun- 
cils according to local specifications rather than any set 
pattern. Also they were asked to build on any possible 
existing coordinating group rather than to start something 
new. In Walla Walla, for example, an active council of 
social agencies with adequate lay representation is being 
developed into a county welfare council. In Longview an 
interesting local welfare council which had been particu- 
larly concerned with the administration of emergency re- 
lief provided a nucleus for a community welfare council. 
In Pasco, a railroad town, labor unions largely supplied 
the leadership. In a few communities in or near Seattle 
existing coordinating councils are serving the purpose. In 
the larger cities the new organization is developing as an 
enlargement of existing councils of social agencies. In 
many counties we have had to start from scratch. A begin- 
ning at least has been made in all but seven of the thirty- 
nine counties of the state. 

From actual experience throughout the state three dif- 
ferent forms of welfare council organization are develop- 
ing: the county welfare council, the community welfare 
council, and the community committee. The councils, of 
course, whether county or community, are distinguished 
by being composed of elected representatives of various 
agencies. In certain small or remote communities, how- 
ever, members of a local committee are appointed by the 
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county welfare chairman to act in lieu of a community 
council. The local community rather than the county has 
been called “‘the smallest geographical unit of organized 
association of the chief human activities.”” Therefore, it 
is probably natural that most communities prefer to tackle 
their own task of correlating and planning local welfare 
programs, rather than to delegate it to a county welfare 
council. Nevertheless, there are many matters in which 
the county will want to act asa unit. Therefore, the county 
welfare councils are often needed to promote common 
thought and activities within the county, just as the local 
councils and committees do within the community. 


Function of the State Department 


The state department through its community organiza- 
tion section attempted to stimulate, help, and guide 
through the local administrator by means of a central 
office for information, consultation, and a limited amount 
of field service. The department is thought of only as a 
temporary crutch to help the counties and communities 
establish their own councils. We attempt to inform local 
administrators on methods and techniques of community 
organization. In fact we are trying to extend this educa- 
tion to the individual home visitor who often is the chief 
hope in the development of a community council. 

Field visits by the state staff are seldom made except 
upon definite invitation of a local council. This policy is 
adopted because we wish to avoid the appearance of 
aggressive promotion by the department, a political body, 
and because we believe in the wisdom of the old New 
England farmer, that ‘“‘advice that ain’t asked for gener- 
ally ain’t worth much.” 

Some administrators pushed too hard and too fast, with 
overorganization as the result. Committees were set up 
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before there was anything for them to do. Our advice has 
consistently been to organize slowly and thoroughly, form- 
ing a definite organization only as fast as there is a con- 
crete and interesting job for it to do. I think of two 
neighboring counties, one of which seemed to have fine 
committee organization last July but is now sagging badly 
for want of a sustaining program. The other county is 
developing very slowly, but with an administrator who is 
a good individual interpreter, it is gradually winning the 
interest of groups and promises to become something 
vital and permanent for years to come. 

The local administration is simple. It has to be. For 
in most counties the only staff service available is the part 
time attention of the local state department staff. A few 
councils are now considering ways and means to provide 
for full time council secretaries. The larger cities already 
have these. 


Council Activities 


The activities of the councils are varied but fall largely 
under the headings of recreation, health, child welfare, 
interpretation, and other customary categories. The pro- 
gram depends upon what seems the natural starting point. 
Our office looks upon the thirty-nine counties as the case 
worker regards different families, each to be individual- 
ized in treatment according to characteristics, resources, 
and environment. In the beginning we set up some state- 
wide projects and invited councils to participate. These 
included a campaign for jobs in private employment, a 
program of friendly visiting which is now represented by 
over five hundred volunteer visitors throughout the state, 
and county surveys of resources along lines of industry, 
government, social organization, relief, recreation, educa- 
tion, and religious organizations. These surveys have now 
been completed in sixteen counties and are progressing in 
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most of the others. Securing the information has been 
made an exercise in participation by interested volunteers. 
As they are completed, the survey summaries provide rich 
material for further study and program planning within 
the counties. 

As to other activities, they are almost as varied as the 
councils themselves. The promotion of community Christ- 
mas with many unique variations was carried out by coun- 
cils in a majority of the counties. A few case instances 
will illustrate both the development and the program of 
the councils. 

San Juan County consists entirely of islands in Puget 
Sound, three large ones and over 160 small ones. No 
county council has yet been formed, but each of the three 
larger islands has its own council or committee. One of 
these started as a committee concerned with maternal and 
child health; another as a group to secure the services of 
a public health nurse; the third as a council to develop 
better summer recreational facilities for the children of 
the island. There is lack of cooperation between the 
islands, but in spite of it the idea is beginning to spread 
that nursing service, recreation, and child welfare plan- 
ning are needed on all three islands. Eventually a council 
will probably emerge to promote for the whole county 
some of the aims of the separate committees. 

In Douglas County, bordered on three sides by the 
Columbia River, the construction of swimming pools in 
various communities to prevent loss of life in the danger- 
ous river has given a practical start to local committee 
activities. 

The Yakima council has undertaken among other things 
better planning for its seasonal migrants, hoping to anchor 
to the community by means of well selected subsistence 


tracts hundreds of the families who come for seasonal 
work. 
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Community or county planning is beginning on subjects 
as diverse as rural fire protection and orthopedic clinics. 
While in small communities there is some tendency for 
councils occasionally to assume administrative responsi- 
bility for projects, in general they limit themselves to plan- 
ning, existing organizations carrying out the plans. A 
complete list of activities resulting from council planning 
would be tedious. A few representative activities include: 


Development of community recreation projects 
Friendly visiting for recipients of public assistance 
Planning -for~better treatment of transients 
Special instruction and entertainment for the blind 
Adult education 

Home vardéfiand cooperative canning projects 
Promotion of employment in private industry 
Teeth and tonsil clinics 

Planning for better use of marginal lands 


The state department in connection with quarterly con- 
ferences at Olympia for its administrators has developed 
a state laymen’s group representing the councils who meet 
each quarter for an exchange of ideas and information and 
for candid discussion of policies both with respect to coun- 
cils and to the public welfare program. The department 
authorizes the expense of a one-way delegate from each 
county, if necessary. Lay attendance at these quarterly 
meetings has varied from forty to sixty and tends to 
increase. 


Difficulties of Organization 


It would be incorrect for me to paint too bright a 
picture. The development of community councils is always 
difficult. Factors of community disorganization, lack of 
leadership and lack of skill on the part of would-be com- 
munity organizers are always present. In many com- 
munities it is safe to say that no councils will be organized 
while these factors persist, which may be for a long time. 
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Some practical problems are not yet solved. One of these 
is the question of staff. It is almost axiomatic that councils 
do not prosper without proper staff service; they can 
hardly sustain themselves for long on purely volunteer 
effort. While the county staff is authorized to give any 
possible help, we want to wean the councils from de- 
pendence upon the state department and from any impli- 
cation of a close tie-up with it. The dilemma is apparent. 
But as our aim is to stimulate vital processes of community 
cooperation rather than to get quick results and as we 
want mechanism to develop only as fast as it can be under- 
girded by interest, staff, and program, we are willing to 
let time help solve organizational problems. 

Another question arises in connection with statutory 
advisory committees to the county commissioners which 
have been set up beginning this year under the new State 
Department of Social Security. These committees repre- 
sent the factor of lay participation in the social security 
program which the councils have been serving. There is 
room for them both, as the advisory committee relates 
only to the county welfare department under the State 
Department of Social Security, whereas the council relates 
to every welfare activity in the community and is a delegate 
rather than an appointive body. But intelligent leadership 
for both is scarce in some counties, and the resources of 
the state department will probably tend to devote them- 
selves more to the advisory committees than to the coun- 
cils. A possible solution is for the State Conference of 
Social Work to develop and enlarge so as to become the 
sponsoring body for the councils if it can find necessary 
resources. 

In spite of problems, it is believed that a worth while 

\start has been made, which has some significance along 
the following lines: 


4 


1. Diverse individual and group efforts are being better 
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coordinated in the interest of the general welfare in many 
communities. A mechanism has been provided whereby 
the wishful thinking of individuals with respect to social 
needs can be converted into constructive group action. 
Local planning is being given a chance. 


2. Social agency efforts are being supplemented with 
community resources, and some check has been placed 
upon the drying up under the social security program of 
the old forms of local helpfulness. 


3. A medium has been established for better interpre- 
tation and understanding not only of the public welfare 
program, but of all social needs and resources within the 
community. Some interest in causes begins to appear, here 
and there, especially as a result of the surveys. This is 
the first step toward preventive effort. 


4. The councils are helping make social security pro- 
grams indigenous to the community rather than a benefi- 
cence from afar falling like manna in the wilderness. 

5. It appears that, within certain limitations, a state 
department, by reason of its great resources and the scope 
of its work, can play some part in stimulating the processes 
of local community organization and planning. But it 
must not make its part a dominating one; it should proceed 
largely by suggestion and indirection; itself it cannot 
plough very deep. But it can sow the seed with confidence 
that some of it will take root and grow in the soil of local 
communities. 
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Qualifications and Training of Coordinating 
Council Executives 


Dora M. EINERT 


Department of Social Work, Carnegie Institute 
of Technology 


N SOME localities the coordinating council movement 
| has been identified almost exclusively with the preven- 

tion of juvenile delinquency and it is so defined in the 
Social Work Year Book. However, in the recent pam- 
phlet on coordinating councils’ issued by the National 
Probation Association, Eduard Lindeman is quoted as 
saying, ““We should not focus our attention solely on 
youth but should aim to build a better community for 
everyone. .. . Coordinating council work should be related 
to all vital aspects of the community. Only by being so 
related can it maintain its balance.” 

It is obviously impossible to discuss the qualifications 
and training of the coordinating council executive without 
first deciding what his function is to be. If we accept the 
definition of a council’s program which relates it to “all 
vital aspects of the community,” we must admit that this 
imposes heavy demands upon its leadership. Since the 
writer of this paper accepts that definition as sound, we 
shall proceed to examine somewhat more closely what is 
implied in the task it suggests. 

If the councils are to be concerned with discovering 
the most constructive methods whereby professional social 
workers and laymen may work together for the achieve- 
ment of a common goal, the executive will need to recog- 
nize the latent interest within communities and to assist 


1. Kenneth S. Beam, Coordinating Councils, How Shall They Be Organized? 
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it to become vocal. In so doing he brings to bear upon 
the situation an expert knowledge of community resources 
and an objective, impartial viewpoint. At the same time 
he stimulates the effort of local groups in the direction of 
projects which are within their scope and which will have 
most likelihood of successful outcome. He then suggests 
ways and means of putting such projects into effect. He 
serves as a channel through which information regarding 
new services and programs available to the community 
may be introduced. 

What skills and techniques will the worker utilize in 
the performance of this job? An essential starting point 
is his understanding of the concept of community, his 
appreciation of the boundary lines within a city which do 
not appear in maps but which nevertheless form a wall— 
though invisible—around the accepted area. The worker 
who thinks in terms of convenient divisions by school dis- 
trict or ward alone, may go counter to the real community 
alignment and so defeat at the outset the development of 
his program. 

Although it is unlikely that a coordinating council execu- 
tive will have time to make an expert sociological study of 
different communities within his sphere of operation, it is 
nevertheless essential that he understand the techniques 
with which such studies are made so that he may con- 
tribute to those in process and be able to evaluate and 
utilize the material which may be available, and interpret 
its bearing on the work of the council. In many situations 
the coordinating council executive is called upon to suggest 
and guide plans for making the informal type of com- 
munity study which may be carried on locally through the 
work of special committees, such as studies to determine 
needed play areas, studies of commercial recreation, of 
leisure time opportunities or adult education. 

An important part of the professional equipment of a 
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coordinating council executive is his expert knowledge of 
the function of the different social agencies, both public 
and private, operating within the smaller community, and 
likewise those operating within the larger area. It may 
often occur that he will have the opportunity to point out 
to the city-wide social agency the occasion for developing 
a unit of service in a neighborhood which it had not previ- 
ously reached. An example may be cited in the establish- 
ment of well baby clinics carried on in cooperation with a 
public health nursing association. An outlying community, 
aware of its need for a more accessible baby health center, 
was assisted by the coordinating council field secretary to 
establish such a center for which the local committee 
secured the necessary quarters, raised money to buy equip- 
ment and to pay a share of the physician’s honorarium. 
This committee also secured the volunteer service of a 
registered nurse, married and a resident of the community, 
and of other volunteers to assist with the registration of 
babies and with other details. The clinic itself was oper- 
ated under the auspices of the public health nursing asso- 
ciation as part of their county-wide program. 

The organized social agencies, however, are only one 
part of the community situation. The study of Middle- 
town,’ our near neighbor, has called our attention to the 
importance of the various fraternal organizations which 
too often escape the attention of the professional social 
worker. These, together with the different church organi- 
zations, the local parent-teacher associations, American 
Legion posts, trade associations, and labor union locals, 
are important factors in community council organization. 
A person unaware of these forces in community life might 
easily overlook the potential leadership which emerges 
through recognition of these groups. 

In areas where the population is largely foreign-born 


1. Lynd, Robert S. and Helen M., Middletown (Harcourt, 1929). 
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there is an additional factor of cultural backgrounds to 
be considered. A knowledge of the organizations native 
to different nationality groups is essential for a worker in 
such communities. Where racial conflict exists, the worker 
must be aware of this and must appreciate the deep signifi- 
cance of powerful emotional attitudes which underlie such 
conflicts. An assumption that these can be eradicated by 
the preachment of the council executive is bound to block 
effective community work. Instead of running head-on 
into such obstacles, the competent leader who understands 
the technique of community organization will consciously 
suggest and focus attention on purposes which are inclusive 
of the interests of the several groups, as a basis for secur- 
ing their joint action. For example, a community Christ- 
mas celebration has excellent integrating possibilities in a 
colored-white community, but a Hallowe’en celebration 
would of course serve more effectively in a Jewish-Gentile 
neighborhood. 

Within the group itself the coordinating council execu- 
tive must be able to analyze the quality of leadership as 
expressed in different individuals, and to beware of accept- 
ing at face value the leader who operates on the basis of a 
personal drive for self-aggrandizement. Inarticulate mem- 
bers, through a process of gradual development and the 
stimulation of confidence through group acceptance, often 
demonstrate a more fundamental and enduring leadership 
capacity. 

The council secretary needs to be sensitive to the social 
process which operates within groups. In spite of the most 
careful preparatory work before its inception, the embryo 
council is likely to be an aggregation of individuals whose 
chief concern is to get a square deal for the particular 
agency, church or group each represents. The transforma- 
tion to the full-fledged council is not accomplished over 
night, but is gradually achieved through skilled leadership 
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on the part of the professional worker. This educational 
process is the antithesis of group manipulation, the tech- 
nique ordinarily employed by the old-time forceful leader. 
It must be appreciated that the more subtle the type of 
leadership, the less is it consciously recognized by council 
members. Nevertheless, in making a study of local councils 
eighteen months ago, as a part of the Social Study of 
Pittsburgh and Allegheny County, the writer found defi- 
nite acknowledgment among lay members interviewed, of 
the contribution made by a field secretary. It was fre- 
quently expressed in the following terms: 


She gave us a wonderful start 

She has good ideas 

She knows how to go about things 

She is resourceful 

She is fair-minded—she sides with no one 

She comes right to the point 

She makes you see things in a different way 

She is tactful. She never makes you feel that you 
must do what she suggests 

She straightens us out on things 


Even expert knowledge of community organization 
principles, of social resources and of the group process, 
will not give professional competence to the council execu- 
tive and enable him to tackle this new field of work unless 
he understands the forces which motivate human behavior. 
Neither the popular lecturer nor the psychology text can 
offer much assistance, since a fundamental reorientation 
of attitude must be attained if feelings of annoyance and 
blame are to be replaced by those of understanding. More- 
over, the task of understanding human behavior usually 
has to begin close at home in an examination of one’s own 
motivation. Without this foundation a leader may be 
unaware of the futility and danger of directing interest 
toward the excavation of the sordid side of community 
life. He needs to be secure enough in his understanding 
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of human behavior to appreciate this and to count on the 
development of wholesome interests rather than merely 
the repression of unwholesome ones. Wiping out the 
neighborhood “hangout”’ is of dubious value as compared 
with the organization of a twilight mushball league. 

Since the fields of leisure time activities, adult educa- 
tion, recreation and community celebrations, are unques- 
tionably the most fruitful forms of community service in 
which lay groups may participate effectively, a knowledge 
of community recreation is a valuable asset to a coordinat- 
ing council executive. The joint planning of recreational 
activities such as neighborhood nights has been found to 
have wide ramifications, particularly in breaking down 
barriers of class distinction, racial, religious, or nationality 
prejudices. The opening up of school swimming pools and 
gymnasiums during evening hours and the development of 
leisure time activities under W.P.A. and N.Y.A. leader- 
ship have served to focus attention on the constructive 
elements in a program for the prevention of delinquency. 

At the risk of being somewhat trite, in considering the 
qualifications of a coordinating council executive, I want 
to stress the need for executive ability—not high powered! 
Because so frequently it is a one man job, this is more 
necessary than in the direction of a full time staff. Long 
range planning is required along many fronts simultane- 
ously. Responsibility must be delegated to others since 
the genius of the council movement is the assumption that 
the ordinary citizen has an important contribution to make 
to the betterment of his community. 

As community councils develop, committee and sub- 
committee meetings may multiply far beyond the number 
which the executive can personally attend. He must, there- 
fore, plan his schedule in accordance with the relative 
urgency of the occasion as expressed or indicated by 
different groups. 
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The leadership exercised by a coordinating council ex- 
ecutive is largely determined by his ability as an inter- 
preter. Not only must he interpret the programs of social 
agencies, public and private, to community groups, but 
also he must assist these agencies in the development of 
their programs through knowledge of the communities in 
which he operates. Furthermore, it is his function to 
interpret a community to itself, to take the vague and 
inarticulate expressions which he gathers in informal inter- 
views, conferences and meetings and to crystallize them 
into a form in which they may be more easily recognized 
and acted upon. 


Training 


With these qualifications of a coordinating council ex- 
ecutive in mind, it is obvious that no short cut method of 
narrow, specific training can meet the need. A generic 
training program is essential for the development of pro- 
fessional competence. The courses which would seem to 
have the most direct bearing upon the job of the coordi- 
nating council executive as interpreted in this paper are: 


Social philosophy 

The community, community organization, community studies 
Nationality backgrounds, race differences 

Interpretation of social work 

Administration of social agencies 

Courses in the study of personality, of attitudes and behavior 
Field practise in social case work 

Theory of social group work and practise through field experience 
Community recreation 

Discussion leadership 

Adult education 


It is highly probable that schools of social work might 
offer a course dealing specifically with problems in the 
organization and conduct of coordinating councils in 
which material from other fields would be integrated and 
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focused on this problem. This is suggested in conjunction 
with the aforementioned courses and not as a substitute 
for a generalized training program. Time did not permit 
a comprehensive study of the practises of schools of social 
work throughout the country, but in the three eastern 
schools known to the writer which offer group work train- 
ing, this philosophy is accepted. These schools, the New 
York School of Social Work, Western Reserve University, 
and Carnegie Institute of Technology, have developed 
field work opportunities in connection with coordinating 
councils. 

In response to an inquiry, Miss Clara Kaiser of the 
New York School reports: 


In our courses in community organization, we give consider- 
able attention to the developments in this field and in one of 
the courses a good bit of emphasis is placed on the technical 
procedures involved in this type of community organization. Of 
course our whole emphasis in professional education here at the 
School is in giving a fairly broad basic training and an oppor- 
tunity for students to acquire skill in more than one kind of 
social work setting, rather than to emphasize preparation for a 
specific type of social work position. 


Mr. Newstetter of Western Reserve University, while 
emphasizing the importance of a course in community 
organization work, states his conviction that such a course 
“is definitely related to case work and group work, and 
good training for work with councils should be built on 
top of the fundamental training in those two other 
categories.” 

The students whom the writer has supervised have had 
experience in both case work and group work, and place- 
ments with community councils have been made as ad- 
vanced assignments in social group work practise. 

From the foregoing it is obvious that no simple pre- 
scription can be written for successful leadership of a 
coordinating council. Technical competence in this field 
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can only be the outgrowth of sound professional training 
plus experience in dealing with people in a variety of situ- 
ations. Out of this grows the ability to accept the different 
patterns which groups create for themselves, and yet steer 


the development of the council toward fundamentally 
sound objectives. 
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Community Coordination 


Report of a National Survey of Coordinating 
and Neighborhood Councils 


KENNETH S. BEAM 
Special Field Agent, National Probation Association 


SURVEY of various types of councils having as one 
of their purposes the prevention of delinquency 
was undertaken by the National Probation Asso- 

ciation December 1, 1935, and came to an end in July of 
1937. During this period ninety-two cities in thirty states 
were visited, several of them more than once in the course 
of six transcontinental trips. Councils were found in cities 
and towns ranging in size from New York City to a village 
of five hundred people. Visits were timed for meetings 
of fifty-eight councils in regular session. 

The preliminary report of this survey, appearing in the 
1936 Yearbook of the National Probation Association, 
reported on about two hundred and fifty councils. At the 
present time we have some record of over three hundred, 
but this does not necessarily mean that fifty new councils 
were organized this year, only that fifty councils have 
been discovered and listed this year, most of which are 
new. It is probable that many more councils were organ- 
ized and that the news has not reached us. Several 
national organizations have in the last year sent out bul- 
letins recommending that their local units cooperate with, 
or assist in organizing, such councils. This suggestion 
may result in a considerable increase during the next year. 

Most of the new councils have been organized where 
this type of work has been under way for some time and 
where adequate sponsorship is available. This is a healthy 
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sign since the isolated council without assistance from 


some city, county, or state office does not have such a good 
chance to succeed. 


Definition, Origin, Sponsorship 


No one definition could possibly describe these councils 


accurately, but generally speaking, they have the follow- 
ing characteristics in common: 


1. They are organized on a community basis in towns and 
small cities, and on a neighborhood basis in large cities. 


2. They bring together city and county officials, representa- 
tives of private agencies and civic organizations interested in the 
welfare of children, youth, the family, and the community. 


3. They emphasize the importance of citizen or lay partici- 
pation. 


4. They do not act as agencies but as counseling or coordinat- 
ing bodies. 


5. They are interested in the prevention of delinquency. 
Some make this their major objective while others consider it 
secondary. 


These councils use a variety of names such as child 
council, community council, coordinating council, neigh- 
borhood council, district council, council for the preven- 
tion of juvenile delinquency, human relations council, com- 
munity service council, juvenile council, social planning 
council, youth council, and others. 

The coordinating or neighborhood council is a cross 
between a council of social agencies and a community 
council of the type developed after the World War. While 
it has some characteristics of each, it has also certain dis- 
tinct attributes unknown to the older organizations. 

The coordinating council resembles the council of social 
agencies in that it includes social workers in its member- 
ship and works through the established agencies, public 
and private, whenever possible. It resembles the com- 
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munity council in that it is organized on a community or 
neighborhood basis, and includes local citizens in its 
membership. 

a ee ne ee 
zations in the work it does. It does not confine itself to 
what can be done by. the established agencies, and is sel- 
dom interested in civic improvements. ‘Of a purely physical 

character. It is interested in anything and everything 
involving the welfare of children and youth. This interest 
leads to a much wider range of activities than that pur- 
sued by either of the other organizations. It is particu- 
larly concerned with the prevention of delinquency, and 
this interest leads it inevitably to those children whose | 
needs are particularly acute and, all too frequently, have 
not been served by the established agencies. This interest 
also leads into those neighborhoods that seldom have any 
organization resembling a community council or improve- 
ment association. 

Another important distinction is that coordinating 
councils are found in villages, small towns, and small cities 
as well as in the larger cities, while community councils 
are found for the most part in large cities only. ‘Councils 
of social agencies are usually closely associated with com- 
munity chests, which are not ordinarily found in smaller 
communities. 

Origin The councils studied have originated in at 
least three different ways: 


1. As a result of some local event, condition, or need, the 
community leaders were impelled to “do something about it.” 
In seeking for a solution to the local problem they decided to 
call all constructive forces together and face the situation with 
a united front. 


2. Local leaders became aware of a condition to be met, and 
acquired information as to how a similar condition had been 
met in another community through a cooperative attack. 


3. Promotional effort originated in some city, county, or state 
office. 
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In one city a police officer killed a high school student 
caught in an act of burglary. The shock of this event 
roused school authorities and other civic leaders to pre- 
vent recurrence of such a tragedy and the organization 
of a coordinating council followed. In another city one 
child killed another. The resulting study of the back- 
ground of both children revealed such conditions that the 
community was aroused to action. 


During the first years of the depression when so many 
problems had to be solved in connection with the admin- 
istration of relief, social workers in several cities took 
the initiative in creating neighborhood councils to talk 
over problems and policies with local residents. As the 
relief situation became less serious, many of these councils 
went out of existence, others took on new objectives and 
continued to flourish. 


The juvenile delinquency situation has led directly to 
the organization of many councils. The publicity given 
crime and delinquency in recent years, a tragic event such 
as those reported above, a report regarding the local 
delinquency problem, an appeal by the judge of the juve- 
nile court for assistance in curbing delinquency—such con- 
ditions or events as these have led to the formation of 
various types of councils. 


Sponsorship It has been stated that the councils 
sponsored by city, county, or state offices thrive better 
than those having no such sponsorship. We find that 
approximately two hundred of the three hundred councils 
covered by this survey receive assistance from some pub- 
lic or private agency outside their community or neighbor- 
hood. The remaining one hundred usually have the back- 
ing of some local organization which has taken the initia- 
tive in organization. Their success thus depends entirely 
on the local leadership. 


At present twenty men and women on full time assist- 
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ing the two hundred sponsored councils are employed by 
the following public and private organizations: 


State departments of public welfare...__ 2 
Juvenile court and probation departments on county 
ah cette 5 
Full time probation officers....__»__»»_»__ 3 
W.P.A. projects sponsored by probation de- 
a as tcl an lias 
W.P.A. project sponsored by child council__.__»___ 1 
Councils of social agencies 8 
Rotary Club (cooperating with council of social 
a 1 
I a actions 1 
Central coordinating council —-______»______ 1 
I I Tc ctetnicciahigedi 1 
20 


In eight additional cities the neighborhood council plan 
has been approved by the council of social agencies and 
steps will probably be taken to employ field executives as 
soon as funds are available. In one city a successful pro- 
gram is under way without any paid executive, but consid- 
erable time has been given by social workers, and super- 
vision supplied by a strong central committee. 

A council of social agencies in a large city may act as 
sponsor for district or neighborhood councils most suc- 
cessfully. In fact the present tendency in the larger 
cities is for the council of social agencies to provide, not 
only sponsorship, but employed personnel to assist the 
local neighborhood councils. Councils of social agencies 
having no staffs of their own, or inadequate staffs, are not 
in a position to provide this leadership. 


Programs 


The great variety of council activities will have to be 
summarized. A city or town is sometimes mentioned in 
connection with a particular activity as a reference if 
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further details are desired. The reference does not neces- 
sarily indicate that the best work is being done in the place 
mentioned, but simply that the writer happens to know 
something about the work there. 


Surveys Most councils begin with a survey, some very 
elaborate, made by a trained research staff, others simple 
lay efforts. In one instance the Junior League produced 
a very creditable survey revealing the resources available 
or lacking in certain areas. A survey was made by one 
professional group but it proved so technical that the 
lay council members could not understand it. They there- 
fore went out and secured their own facts. 

Some councils begin with a survey of surveys. Many 
cities and towns have had federal and other surveys cover- 
ing the subjects in which the councils are interested. A 
survey is not an end in itself but a means to an end. It 
reveals needs, conditions, areas needing attention, and 
work to be done. A vast amount of effort can be wasted 
when no follow-up or use is made of the information 
assembled. 

Coordinating and neighborhood council surveys usually 
cover certain basic conditions in the community, construc- 
tive and destructive influences, which can merely be noted 
in this report without comment. 


Basic Conditions 
1. Population: density by race and age groups; juvenile popula- 
tion by age groups 


2. Economic conditions: families on relief; families receiving 
free health service 


3. Health: mortality rates by race, by age groups, by diseases 


4. Housing: selected areas which can be improved by action of 
local authorities 


5. Delinquency rate based on the total juvenile population 


6. Children’s leisure time interests as revealed by school ques- 
tionnaires 
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Constructive Influences 


Councils are interested in the location and services of 


all constructive agencies, organizations, and institutions; 
such as the following: 


1. Community centers: settlements, parks, playgrounds, 
churches, schools, libraries 


2. Social agency services in areas covered; hospitals, clinics, 
psychiatric service 


3. Boys’ and girls’ organizations: boys’ clubs, Y. M. and 
Y. W. C. A.’s, Scouts, Camp Fire Girls, and others 


4. Facilities for young people: social opportunities, supervised 
dances, employment service 


5. Police methods of handling juvenile cases 


6. Standards maintained by juvenile court and probation 
department 


Destructive Influences 


Coordinating councils are interested in the location, 
patronage by minors, and influence on youth of the fol- 
lowing institutions: 


Liquor establishments, taverns, roadhouses 
Dancehalls where liquor is served 

Undesirable shows, all-night shows admitting minors 
Gambling devices, particularly those near schools 


Salacious magazines and publications 
Public poolhalls 


Providing or Improving Community Service 


to All Age Groups 


Recreation Facilities Practically all councils covered 
by this survey have taken steps to improve recreation 
facilities. These improvements have varied from making 
use of vacant lots under a W. P. A. supervisor or volun- 
tary supervisor, to the securing of a $200,000 appropria- 
tion from the city council for a recreation center. 


Community Centers Many councils have secured cen- 
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tral meeting places for both children and adults. Usually 
a building already in the neighborhood (Syracuse, New 
York) is selected. In a few instances council efforts have 
led to the erection of new buildings. 


School Program Councils have been interested in 
installing or improving the following types of service in 
the public schools: visiting teachers, nursery schools, trade 
schools, special classes for the retarded and maladjusted 
children, psychiatric clinics, vocational guidance, place- 
ment service, social dances in high schools, classes to study 
the effects of alcohol, courses in preparation for marriage, 
homemaking, and parenthood, parent education classes, 
supervised use of school grounds after school hours and 
during vacation, outdoor lighting equipment, and opening 
buildings for community use. 

Police Service When the police department has no 
special juvenile officers councils have persuaded chiefs to 
assign one or more of their best trained men to this work 
(Richmond, Virginia). 

Probation Standards Where the probation service is 
notoriously weak, councils have endeavored to raise the 
standards, in one instance appearing before the county of- 
ficials to request additional personnel (Tucson, Arizona). 


Community Chests Several councils have been instru- 
mental in organizing community chests (Baldwin Park, 
California). 


Social Service Exchange In a few instances councils 
discovered that their work was handicapped without a 
social service exchange and they accordingly took steps to 
meet this need (Inglewood, California). 


Psychiatric Service A number of councils have impro- 
vised psychiatric service by securing the cooperation of 
the nearest institution for mental cases. They have 
arranged for regular visits by psychiatrists and psychiatric 
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social workers to study their most serious cases (Breckton, 
Massachusetts). 

Health Service Several councils have succeeded in 
establishing clinics in areas where they were greatly 
needed. City or county health departments have asked 
council advice regarding the best location for a clinic 
(Washington, D. C.). One council (Encinitas, Cali- 
fornia) cooperated with the health department in secur- 
ing and supervising a W. P. A. home nursing project. 


Providing, Improving or Extending Service 


for Children 


Organizations for Boys and Girls One of the most 
common activities for councils seems to be to assist in 
organizing new groups in neglected areas, discovered 
through a survey of resources (Durham, North Caro- 
lina). The individual children desiring to belong to cer- 
tain organizations are discovered through questionnaires 
circulated in the schools (Seattle, Washington). One 
city (Oklahoma City, Oklahoma) did a particularly com- 
mendable piece of work in organizing neighborhood clubs 
for boys and girls in an area barren of such activities. 


Securing Leaders New groups of boys and girls can- 
not be organized until leaders have been found. Councils 
have assisted in this by appealing to adult groups and by 
arranging leadership training courses in which char- 
acter building organizations cooperated (Los Angeles, 
California). 

Play Areas Many councils have improvised play 
areas, secured more adequate supervision for existing 
areas, or appropriations for additional playgrounds. 
Some councils in congested areas have succeeded in having 
streets closed off from traffic in order that children may 
play in safety (Lower West Side Council of Social 
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Agencies, New York City). One council was instrumental 
in having a school street paved for roller skating (Mid- 
land, Michigan). 

Summer Camps The majority of councils are active 
in providing camping experience for boys and girls who 
would otherwise not be able to go to camp. In a few 
instances the councils have created and supervised their 
own camps; for the most part, however, they have spent 
their efforts in raising funds and arranging for selected 
groups to spend a week or more in camp. Several councils 
raised from $500 to $800 by benefit performances. One 
council (Hollywood, California) secured Jack Benny as 
master of ceremonies and put on a jamboree in the Holly- 
wood high school. Another council (South Central, Los 
Angeles, California) with Clarence Muse as a master of 
ceremonies and Leo Carillo as one of the stars, raised 
a similar amount. In still another instance (Long Beach, 
California) the council put on a baseball game when one 
of the major league teams was in the West for spring 
practise. They raised enough money to send three hun- 
dred children to camp. 


Service to Individual Children Many councils find 
that the facilities for handling the problems of individual 
children are inadequate. A number of councils maintain 
a special committee to study the cases not being served 
by any agency and to decide what is the best service to 
provide and which agency should accept responsibility. 
This committee is, of course, made up of professiona\ 
workers. One council was successful in securing W. P. A 
workers with sufficient training to handle individual cases 
(Boston, Massachusetts) . 


Toy Loans During this last year the toy loan idea 
has spread rapidly. Toys are made over, usually by 
W. P. A. workers, and then given out to children exactly 
as books are loaned by the public libraries. In one instance 
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(Los Angeles County) the board of supervisors has pro- 
vided $8,500 for maintenance. 

Vacation Church Schools Community cooperation 
strengthens the programs of church schools and greatly 
increases the attendance. Councils have also found that 
a county-wide movement in the interest of these vacation 
schools increases the number of schools. In one county 
(Los Angeles) the attendance jumped from 19,000 to 
35,000 in one year. 

Free Admission to Special Events Another develop- 
ment which has gained momentum during the past year 
in various sections of the country is providing free admis- 
sion to special events for children (Stock Yards Council, 
Chicago). These events have included baseball games, 
federal theater productions, county fairs, observatories, 
museums, zoological gardens, and other places of interest. 
The councils in many places have arranged not only for 
free admission but also for transportation. In Los 
Angeles County W. P. A. workers assisted in these 
projects, providing such excursions for 60,000 children in 
the course of a year. 


Meeting Needs of Young People 


V ocational Guidance and Counseling Service A num- 
ber of councils have recognized their obligation to the out- 
of-school and out-of-work youth by providing consulta- 
tion service, usually through the schools, but frequently 
by bringing in professionally trained men and women to 
speak to groups of young people regarding their own 
professions (Madison, New Jersey). 

Securing Employment Councils have cooperated 
closely with the National Youth Administration and 
assisted in securing employment for young people. Some- 
times special employment bureaus have been established. 
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The civic organizations have cooperated by reporting all 
sorts of jobs, temporary as well as permanent, to the 
employment bureau (Midland, Michigan). 


Supervised Dances Often the only places for young 
people to dance are the public dancehalls where liquor is 
served and supervision is lax. To counteract this situa- 
tion councils have urged local civic organizations to pro- 
vide well-supervised dances with good music at moderate 
cost. The problem resulting has been to limit attendance 
to the size of the dance floor (Beverly Hills, California). 


Social Gatherings and Outings Some councils have 
arranged inexpensive social gatherings and outings for 
young people who could not afford to attend many affairs 
at the commercial rates. In some instances councils have 
cooperated with Allied Youth groups which are organized 
to provide social affairs without liquor (Hermosa Beach, 
California). 


Junior Councils Many councils have discussed partici- 
pation by young people in the council work. In several 
instances officers of the student body in high schools have 
been asked to become regular members of the council. 
Young people have been asked to take part in special 
meetings. Experiments are now under way with junior 
councils, made up of young people with the assistance 
of advisers from the senior council (Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania). 

Preparation for Marriage, Homemaking, and Parent- 
hood In various sections of the country councils have 
faced the need of education for marriage, but they have 
been successful in providing the training they feel is so 
important only in a limited way through special courses 
or lectures in high schools and churches or through par- 
ticipation of young people in institutes of family relations. 
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Raising Standards of Home Life 


Parent Education Classes Councils have given loyal 
support to parent education classes whether conducted by 
schools, parent-teacher associations, or other groups. 
They have helped to stimulate attendance and to organize 
new groups where they were particularly needed. 


Institutes of Family Relations Councils have spon- 
sored or joined in sponsoring institutes which provide 
afternoon and evening discussions and lectures on the 
problems of the modern family. These institutes have 
attracted as many as five hundred people at a session (Los 
Angeles, California). 


Health Pageants Some councils have made use of 
pageants to bring home to parents certain precautions 
that should be taken for the health of children and adults 
(Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania). 


Community Nights A program of entertainment fol- 
lowed by a short talk on some phase of family life has 
proved a good way to reach parents who would never 
come to a parent education class or to a formal lecture 
(Echo Park Council, Los Angeles, California). 


Nursery Schools Nursery schools greatly increased 
in number during the last few years through federal 
projects are of interest to councils. Not only are children 
taken care of for part of the day, but the parents them- 
selves are given instruction in child care (Adams-Wilshire 
Council, Los Angeles, California). 


Removing or Controlling Undesirable Influences 


Salacious Magazines Councils have succeeded in re- 
moving salacious magazines from newsstands either 
through securing the enforcement of existing ordinances 
or by new ones (Compton, California). 
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Motion Pictures Councils have used various methods 
to prevent the showing of undesirable pictures and to 
stimulate the interest of parents in a wiser selection of 
pictures for children. Several councils distribute weekly 
a bulletin evaluating current pictures (Dayton, Ohio). 
Others cooperate with the theater manager and help to 
select pictures. In one instance (Redondo Beach, Cali- 
fornia) the theater manager is the chairman of the 
environment committee of the council. 


Liquor Control Nearly all councils have faced prob- 
lems resulting from the sale of liquor to minors or the 
maintenance of undesirable liquor establishments in their 
neighborhoods. The methods of control have depended 
upon local laws. Councils have acquainted themselves 
with the provisions for legal control and have then sup- 
ported law enforcement officers. They have also been 
represented at official meetings to issue and cancel licenses. 
Councils have closed many liquor places that were violat- 
ing the laws and were a menace to youth. 


Houses of Prostitution Councils have not partici- 
pated in any drive to clean up vice conditions on a city- 
wide basis, but they have been effective in closing indi- 
vidual houses of prostitution which were a menace to chil- 
dren and youth through their location. In one city the 
councils were able to have all the houses of prostitution 
in the neighborhood of a boys’ club closed (Louisville, 
Kentucky). In another city one of these houses was later 
turned into a nursery school (South Central, Los Angeles, 
California). 


Housing Conditions Councils have assisted in hous- 
ing studies and have reported situations demanding atten- 
tion. They have called special conferences of the health, 
city planning, and housing authorities to get action in areas 
where conditions constituted a threat to the health and 
welfare of the community (San Francisco, California). 
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Gambling Devices Councils have in many cities faced 
the problem created by gambling machines and pin ball 
games located near public schools. Children frequently 
lose their lunch money in these machines and money given 
by their parents for other purposes. Councils have had 
these machines removed in a number of instances where 
they were operated in violation of the law (Eagle Rock, 
California). 


Supporting Constructive Legislation 


Supervision of Dancehalls The repeal of the Eight- 
eenth Amendment and the consequent sale of liquor in 
dancehalls has made the supervision of dancehalls very 
dificult. Councils have assisted in legislation for more 
strict supervision of dancehalls, particularly as to admis- 
sion of minors and sale of liquor on the premises (Long 
Beach, California). 

Preventing the Employment of Minors in Beerhalls 
The coordinating councils of California assisted in secur- 
ing state legislation to prevent the employment of minors 
either as waitresses or entertainers in places where liquor 
is served. 

Registration of Bicycles One of the most successful 
ordinances ever supported by coordinating councils in 
cooperation with the police is that requiring the registra- 
tion of all bicycles. This one ordinance has notably in- 
creased the recovery of bicycles and decreased thefts 
(Los Angeles, California). 


Maintaining Information Service 


Radio Programs Councils in the larger cities have 
put on radio programs from time to time to arouse inter- 
est in prevention of delinquency, and to secure community 
support for some project requiring backing. In one state 
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(Illinois) the Department of Public Welfare which 
sponsors local councils for the prevention of delinquency 
has for several years broadcast a weekly program dealing 
with youth, delinquency, and crime. 

Newspaper Publicity Councils as a rule do not seek 
newspaper publicity regarding their own work, but they 
do plan publicity for support of worthwhile movements, 
and for announcement to young people of certain pro- 
grams in which they should be interested. In Cincinnati 
the councils arranged with a newspaper to give one page 
a week during the summer to youth activities and recrea- 
tion programs of all kinds. The councils in San Fran- 
cisco ran a series of articles dealing with the problems of 
youth and the modern home. 

Electrical Transcriptions So many demands were 
made on the Los Angeles County probation department 
for speakers on coordinating councils that the leaders 
decided to dramatize the work of these councils and have 
the dramatization recorded by electrical transcription. A 
charge is made for the use of records and equipment, and 
this service has been so popular that all expenses involved 
have been met. 


Speakers’ Bureaus Several councils have organized 
speakers’ bureaus to meet the requests for information 
regarding the needs of the community and the work of 
the councils. These speakers frequently make use of spot 
maps, charts and graphs prepared by the councils. 

Monthly Bulletins A number of monthly bulletins 
are published to keep the members and the community 
at large informed as to community needs and council 
activities. Some of these are small mimeographed affairs 
used to announce the monthly meetings and to report 
important developments. Others are more elaborate 
printed bulletins (Taft, California). One council issues 
a newspaper-size four-page bulletin given over entirely 
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to the youth activities of the community. All the articles 
are written by students in journalism in a junior college. 
The printing is done in the printing department of the 
same institution, and the parent-teacher association sup- 
plies the paper. Seven thousand copies are distributed free 
to school children each month (Compton, California). 

Community Calendar A number of councils in both 
the East and the West maintain community calendars 
to prevent duplication of important meeting dates. In 
one center information regarding all fixed and special 
meetings is kept. Before any organization decides on an 
important date they call this office to forestall conflict 
(Madison, New Jersey). 


Evolving Standards 


At the first national meeting of coordinating and neigh- 
borhood councils at Atlantic City in May 1936, it became 
apparent that certain standards were in the process of 
evolution. As our study has proceeded during the past 
year these standards have become more clear cut. The 
best opportunity that active workers in this field have had 
to compare their ideas on organization and method was 
provided by the meeting of council executives which was 
held at Indianapolis in May 1937, under the auspices of 
the National Probation Association and just preceding 
the second annual meeting of coordinating councils. An 
attempt at a statement of standards is now justified but it 
should be understood that they are still in process of evo- 
lution and may be modified at later conferences. 


Standards of Membership 


The great majority of councils have decided that they 
need both professional and lay members. In a very few 
cities councils are made up exclusively of professional 
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people representing both the public and private agencies. 
Even in these few instances, however, the leaders have 
found it necessary to invite representatives of civic or- 
ganizations to participate when problems concerning the 
community are discussed and when the backing of local 
residents is needed. 

There is rather general agreement among those giving 
most thought to this movement that professional repre- 
sentatives of public departments and private agencies can 
provide accurate information regarding conditions, needs, 
and problems in the community, and recommendations for 
action. Councils also need the strongest representation 
possible from local citizens to carry such suggestion into 
effect. To improve services to children and youth it is 
usually necessary to secure added appropriations either 
for the public departments or private agencies, or to create 
some new agency. The taxpayers are the only ones who 
can present such a request effectively to public depart- 
ments or officials. If funds are needed for a private 
agency, local citizens are in a position to help secure them. 
If any public department is failing to meet its responsibili- 
ties these private citizens are properly the ones to demand 
action. 

In general it can be stated that councils are made up of 
representatives of all organized groups interested in the 
welfare of children, of the home, or of the community. 
For convenience these members may be classified under 
three heads: representatives of public institutions and 
departments such as schools, libraries, departments of 
probation, of police, of recreation, of welfare, and of 
health; representatives of churches, settlements, private 
agencies for child care and family welfare, and all group 
work organizations such as boys’ clubs, Y. M. and 
Y. W. C. A.’s, Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, Camp Fire Girls; 


representatives of service clubs, women’s clubs, parent- 
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teacher associations, chambers of commerce, American Le- 
gion posts and auxiliaries, and similar civic organizations. 


Standards of Administration 


Sponsoring Organization It has already been noted 
in this report that councils sponsored by some county, city, 
or state department or group of private agencies have a 
much better chance of success than those without such 
sponsorship. 

Central Executive or Advisory Board When one pub- 
lic department assumes sponsorship for a group of coun- 
cils it has been found advisable to create a central board 
made up of representatives of many other public depart- 
ments and of private agencies. This executive board 
serves as a policy-forming group. 

Field Secretaries Both the sponsoring organization 
and the executive board find it advisable to have at least 
one person employed to represent them at meetings where 
the setup includes such a central committee for all coun- 
cils in the community. This person acts as a liaison 
oficer, advises local councils as to the best methods to 
use, and keeps the central board informed regarding all 
developments. 

Competent Chairmen Success depends more on the 
chairman than on any other individual—his training or 
experience; his position in the community; his personality, 
attitudes, and ability; the amount of time he gives to the 
council work, the care with which he plans meetings, and 
the way in which he conducts them. A dictatorial chair- 
man may seem to be getting results but in reality he is not 
building a strong organization. The first objective of 
the chairman should be a strong council in which real 
cooperation and coordination take place; a council which 
will be a permanent asset to the community because it 
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gives the officials, social workers, and citizens experience 
in working together, and creates a feeling of harmony and 
solidarity with a sense of power in acting as a unit. 


Standards of Method 


Organize Slowly Council executives are agreed that it 
is a mistake to organize councils rapidly. They agree 
that considerable cultivation of the interest of the local 
community leaders is necessary before any step is taken 
for organization, and that an invitation to a meeting 
should come from local residents and not from any central 
office. 

The Case for Promotion It is sometimes argued that 
at no time should a council be promoted from a central 
office or committee because this results in an artificial 
organization without roots in the local neighborhood. 
However, those who have been engaged in this work for 
some time believe that local interest can be stimulated to 
the point of real desire for a council. When this point is 
reached an organization should be formed but not before. 
Control of organization by a central office has the addi- 
tional advantage of preventing organization of councils 
by politicians and “glory-grabbing”’ individuals. 

Case Work Approach to the Community Each com- 
munity or neighborhood has as much individuality as a 
person. For this reason no program can be recommended 
that will serve all neighborhoods equally well. Each 
council program should be based on study of local condi- 
tions and needs and not on imitation of the activities of 
some other council. 

Democratic Versus Dictatorial Method Dictatorial 
methods fail even when they appear to be getting results. 
The success of the councils seems to depend more on the 
use of democratic methods in all their work than upon any 
other one factor. 
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The Council Is Not an Agency This statement has 
been repeated over and over at national conferences and 
at meetings where council methods have been discussed. 
The council works through many agencies, organizations, 
and institutions, but does not serve as an agency itself. 
When the council discovers some need, its job is to find 
the agency or institution best equipped for this service. 
If no such agency exists, councils sometimes take steps to 
create one. er 

In the history of most councils occasions have arisen 
when they seem to contradict the foregoing policy. The 
council perhaps desires to sponsor a meeting to educate 
the public regarding their work or to raise money for 
some special purpose such as sending boys and girls to 
camp. Occasions have also arisen when the council felt 
justified in experimenting with some new type of service 
until its usefulness was demonstrated and then proceeded 
to turn the project over to some other organization. 


Varieties of Meetings ‘The primary purpose of a 
council meeting is to present important information re- 
garding community needs, problems, and plans related to 
the welfare of children, youth, the home, or the com- 
munity. This information can be presented: 


Through a report of a survey made by a responsible group 
Through a committee report based on careful investigation 
Through a panel discussion 

Through a general discussion under a skilful leader 
Through an expert, a specialist or well-informed person who 
will give accurate information 


VF Perr 


Varieties of Actions 


The following quotation is from a statement issued by 
the Portland, Oregon Neighborhood Councils: 


The Neighborhood Council should do something with every 
problem of neighborhood child welfare brought to its attention. 
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It may: 
1. Take action 


2. Assign the problem to one or more members of the council 
for individual study or investigation pending the next meeting 


3. Assign the problem to a committee for study and investi- 
gation 


4. Refer the problem to some neighborhood agency for con- 
sideration, action and report at the next meeting 


5. Refer the problem to some public authority for investiga- 
tion, action and report at the next meeting 


6. Refer the problem to the Central Committee on Neighbor- 
hood Councils for consideration and recommendations at the 
next meeting 


A Study of Failures 


As one studies the case histories of councils which have 
failed, one is tempted to use terms applied in cases of 
maladjusted children. There is the unwanted council, 
the one that was brought in from the outside and imposed 
on the neighborhood against the wishes of the community 
itself. There is the council that is organized without 
adequate preparation, the premature council. The ques- 
tion of legitimacy also enters into the organization of 
some councils. Some councils organized by enthusiastic 
persons have died from parental neglect when left to their 
own devices. Councils have been known to suffer from 
quarrelling parents or division among their leaders. Coun- 
cils may fail because of an overly strict parent or dicta- 
torial leader who does not permit any independent action, 
but dictates every move that is made. 

From a study of defunct councils it seems that most of 
them died during the first year of their existence. The 
first year seems to be the hard one for councils as well as 
for infants. Deaths of these councils are usually due to 
such causes as those listed above. 


In one city forty or more councils were organized within 
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a few months’ time. The expectation of the promoter 
seems to have been that he had no responsibility after the 
organization meeting and that the councils would function 
successfully without help. They all died within five 
months. 

In another city ten or more councils were organized by 
a public official working alone. There was no department 
sponsoring these councils and no central board to back 
up the official who was successful in arousing considerable 
interest in the neighborhoods and in organizing councils 
which seemed to have real promise. However, when he 
had to leave town they soon went out of existence. 

In another city three councils were started by local citi- 
zens without help from a central organization. They 
tried to imitate a successful council sponsored by a strong 
central group. The leaders of the three councils were 
unable to sustain the interest of their members or to get 
the results they anticipated and the councils soon ceased 
to function. 

A juvenile court judge took the initiative in one city and 
without any central committee backing him called a meet- 
ing of representatives of forty or fifty agencies and organ- 
ized a council. A rift which might have affected the judge 
politically developed within the group, and he “dropped 
the hot potato” and the organization went out of 
existence. 

An old feud between two public officials was revived 
when one of them attempted to organize a council on his 
own initiative. The second official opposed nearly every 
move made so that the council could not function. 

In three of the cities cited as failures successful coun- 
cils were later organized under adequate sponsorship and 
leadership. The fact that this type of organization once 
failed does not seem to have had any appreciable influence 
on the present organization. 
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In the three other cities mentioned no further attempt 
has been made to organize councils; but it would be safe 
to predict that with a strong central body back of the 
movement councils could be organized in the districts 
where they failed before. 

It should be pointed out that when new sponsors or- 
ganize councils in the area where their predecessors 
failed, they did not attempt to revive the old organization 
but ignored it completely and began as they would in a 
new community. 


Developments and Trends 


Since the first report of this survey was made in the 
fall of 1936, certain significant developments have taken 
place in connection with the coordinating council move- 
ment. Some of these developments were planned by the 
National Advisory Committee on Coordinating Councils, 
organized in December of 1934 at the time of the Attor- 
ney General’s Conference on Crime, but most of them 
took place independently of any action by that committee 
and also of each other. 

At the first national conference on coordinating coun- 
cils held at Atlantic City in 1936 the following resolution 
was adopted: 

Resolved: That plans be made to bring together the heads of the 
national organizations whose local units usually participate in the coordi- 
nating and neighborhood councils, to study this movement cooperatively 
and to formulate a policy whereby each national organization may be 
informed regarding the movement so that it may best advise its local 
units regarding their participation. 

In carrying out the intent of the resolution conferences 
were held in Chicago on September 15, 1936, and in New 
York on November 13. At the Chicago conference repre- 
sentatives of thirteen national organizations met to dis- 
cuss the council movement. At the New York conference 


representatives of nineteen national organizations were 
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present. At both of these conferences suggestions were 
made as to the possible future development of the move- 
ment, particularly as to the responsibility for national 
sponsorship. 

Steps Taken by National Organizations The Inter- 
national Council of Religious Education has published a 
forty-three page booklet, The Church in Coordination 
with Community Agencies, which strongly urges the 
churches to cooperate in every way possible with coordi- 
nating and neighborhood councils. 

The General Federation of Women’s Clubs through 
its department of public welfare (Division of Correction) 
has issued a leaflet on community councils to arouse the 
interest of women’s clubs in this type of community 
organization. 

The Child Welfare Division of the American Legion 
at its national conference in September 1936 endorsed 
the coordinating council program and recommended that 
American Legion posts and auxiliaries cooperate with 
local councils. The Child Welfare Division is now pre- 
paring its own leaflet on this type of community work. 

The Lions’ Club International headquarters has dis- 
tributed one thousand copies of a book prepared by the 
councils of Seattle and published by the Lions’ Club there. 

The United States Junior Chamber of Commerce at 
its national convention in Memphis last year took similar 
action. 

At the National Conference on the Community Organi- 
zation of Parent Education held in Washington, D. C., 
May 10 and 11, 1937, a committee was appointed to draw 
up a statement on the fundamental principles of coordina- 
tion. The statement of this committee is contained in 
the October 1937 issue of the Coordinating Council 
Bulletin. 


National Committee on Community Coordination In 
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council movement, the National Advisory Committee on 
Coordinating Councils requested the National Social 
Work Council which has headquarters in New York, to 
assume this responsibility. Favorable action was taken 
by the National Social Work Council on April 2, 1937, 
when they decided to appoint a National-Committee on 
Community. Coordination-te-take over the work of the 
former committee. Sanford Bates, chairman of the 
original committee, continues as chairman, and the mem- 
bership comprisés repreésentatatives of national social 
work organizations interested in the development of the 
councils. At the first meeting of this committee on April 
29, 1937, the following statement of purpose was 
adopted: 

1. To assemble and analyze as much information as possible 


about the various types of coordinating and neighborhood 
councils 


2. To make special study of the fundamental principles of 
organization, coordination, and cooperation involved in the 
work of these councils 


3. To make information available regarding the principles, 
methods and programs which seem to secure the best results in 
connection with local council work 


4. To invite field secretaries and other representatives of 
national organizations interested in community coordination, to 
confer regarding mutual interests. 


The committee has held several meetings and has acted 
in an advisory capacity in the carrying forward of this 
study. 

Conference on Community Coordination, New York 
University On April 3, 1937, New York University 
sponsored a two day conference on community coordina- 
tion. The full proceedings of this conference are pub- 
lished in the October 1937 issue of the Journal of Educa- 
tional Sociology. This conference was so successful that 


searching for a national sponsor for the coordinating 
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a second one is planned in 1938 for all the northeastern 
states. 

The Second National Conference on Coordinating 
Councils At this conference in Indianapolis in May 
1937, papers were given on the following subjects: 
methods, programs, and problems of coordinating and 
neighborhood councils (speakers from Boston; San Fran- 
cisco; Midland, Michigan; Chicago; and Madison, New 
Jersey) ; attitudes, motives, and methods of coordinating 
council sponsors and officers; qualifications and training 
of coordinating council executives; the administration 
and supervision of neighborhood councils; national spon- 
sorship. 

The most unique and interesting feature of this confer- 
ence was the dramatization of a meeting by members of 
the Youth Council of Cincinnati. 

Another new feature of this conference was the session 
for executives to which reference has already been made 
Participants came from Los Angeles and San Francisco, 
Springfield (Illinois), Louisville, Boston, Detroit and 
Midland (Michigan), Pittsburgh and Philadelphia, 
Washington, D. C. 

The Coordinating Council Bulletin This monthly pub- 
lication, for five years the organ of the Los Angeles 
County coordinating councils, opened its pages in August 
1937 to reports of council work throughout the country. 


Trends 


Participation of Citizen Groups The layman has 
played an increasingly important part in council work 
during the past year and is destined to be even more active 
in the future. It has been demonstrated in many sections 
of the country that the local citizen forms the backbone of 
the council. When noteworthy results have been achieved 
he is often the one who has done most of the work. How- 
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ever, he depends upon the constant advice and assistance 
of professional social workers and public officials. 

Sponsorship by State Departments of Welfare and 
Education The two states now employing executives to 
assist local council organization are Illinois and Wash- 
ington. In the former it is the State Department of 
Public Welfare and in the latter the Department of Social 
Security which occupies the same field. 

The California Department of Education has agreed 
to sponsor the movement in that state and expects to have 
a field worker. The Department of Public Instruction in 
Pennsylvania has issued a booklet, Increased Social 
Opportunity Through Community Planning, in coopera- 
tion with the education and recreation division of 
W. P. A. and the National Youth Administration. It 
contains a description of a community education and 
recreation council. 

Sponsorship by Councils of Social Agencies Councils 
of social agencies act more frequently as sponsors for 
neighborhood councils than any other public or private 
agency. In eight additional cities, councils of social 
agencies are contemplating sponsorship. It should be 
understood, however, that comparatively few councils of 
social agencies are able to take on the additional workers 
required to supervise coordinating or neighborhood coun- 
cils. The current trend therefore has its limitations. 

Increase in Number of Paid Executives There are 
seven more paid executives in this field in the fall of 1937 
than there were at the time of the conference in Atlantic 
City in April 1936. Indications are that this number will 
be increased during 1938. 

Objectives Councils tend to cover a wider field in 
their statements of objectives. They seem to be appre- 
hensive that if their statements are not broad other coun- 
cils may develop to cover fields they have omitted. Coun- 
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cils which started out with delinquency prevention as their 
major objective retain this as one objective, but have 
broadened their scope. Councils learn by experience that 
to prevent delinquency they must carry on a wide range 
of activities in the community and change many com- 
munity conditions. They cannot prevent delinquency by 
confining their efforts to the individual delinquent. 


Significance of the Movement 


Awareness of Need and Interest in Constructive Plans 
Throughout the nation an awareness of the necessity of 
something more than has yet been done to solve our 
delinquency and crime problem and to improve social 
conditions is evident. This awareness has been created 
by publicity given to these problems and to local condi- 
tions. The depression has forced all of us te-give more 
thought to local social problems than ever before. This 
consciousness of both local and national problems has put 
our citizenry in a receptive mood toward plans for im- 
provement. This statement has been made over and over 
again at council organization meetings: ‘‘We expected 
a small group at this meeting to discuss our local prob- 
lems and plan for the prevention of delinquency. There 
are actually three or four times as many people here as 
we anticipated. We did not realize the depth of interest 
in this program.” 

The same thought appears in the words of Professor 
Emory S. Bogardus, head of the sociology department, 
University of Southern California: 


... For the first time in the history of the world, the average 
Citizen is beginning to attack social problems; religion is seeking 
to revitalize itself through social thinking; philosophy is seeking 
to find itself in the social universe; psychology is trying to in- 
terpret itself in terms of human behavior ; economic thought has 
reached the stage where it is endeavoring to redefine its con- 
cepts in the light of sociological knowledge; education is going 
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sociological; and communities are taking inventory of them- 
selves and are striving to supplant the failures of the family and 
of the neighborhoods by devising new procedures. 


It would be difficult to overestimate the significance and 
the potential power of this movement. For a quarter of 
a century citizens’ organizations have been growing in 
numbers and in strength. Now for the first time, they 
are coming together and are joining forces with social 
workers, public officials, religious and educational leaders. 
A power of influence for good is being generated which 
simply cannot be estimated. These councils are not far 
from the truth when they say “‘we can make of our com- 
munities what we will.” 


II TRENDS IN PROBATION AND 
PAROLE ADMINISTRATION 


Ko 


Trends in Adult Probation and Parole in 
Fourteen States 


Francis H. HILLER 


Field Director, National Probation Association 
Consultant, Prison Industries Reorganization 
Administration 


URING the first year and a half of its operation the 
D Prison Industries Reorganization Administration 
(PIRA for short) has conducted surveys in four- 
teen states,’ in each instance on request of the governor 
and other state officials. In the East, Delaware, Maryland 
and Vermont have been included; in the South, Kentucky, 
Tennessee and West Virginia; in the Southwest, Arkansas, 
New Mexico, Oklahoma and Texas, and in the West, 
California, Oregon, Utah and Wyoming. Surveys are 
under way in the District of Columbia and in Georgia, 
and requests for service have been received from Indiana, 
Pennsylvania and other states. ° 
The purpose of the PIRA is primarily to cooperate with 
the states in devising plans for the employment of pris- 
oners which will not compete with free industry. But this 
problem cannot be considered alone. The work program 
must be correlated with other prison activities, and the 
prison itself should function as an interlocking part of the 
correctional machine. Probation and parole, for example, 
affect the number and the type of prisoners to be em- 
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ployed, trained and otherwise redirected. On the other 
hand, the training, industrial and other, given prisoners 
in the institution affects their prospects of successful read- 
justment in the community on parole. Some of the states 
requesting surveys have especially desired recommenda- 
tions for the development outside the penal institutions of 
their services to convicted persons. 


Probation Is Here to Stay 


Among the facts observed during these surveys has been 
the considerable extent to which adult probation is used, 
even in states whose laws impose arbitrary limits upon its 
use and where there is no provision for the employment of 
probation officers. Strictly speaking, the practice in these 
states is suspension of sentence rather than probation in 
the full sense of the word; but it is not always practicable 
to insist upon that distinction with the state officers, legis- 
lators, or even the courts concerned. Some unpaid investi- 
gation and supervision is in fact obtained in many localities 
where there is no paid probation service, and in some 
states the courts report that most of the defendants 
released under suspension of sentence are being given 
some supervision. 

In West Virginia, for example, where the courts are 
authorized to place adults on probation only in misde- 
meanor cases, and where the only probation officers are 
the sheriffs, 25.8 per cent of all persons convicted in the 
circuit courts were placed on probation in 1935. Charges 
are reduced or ages of defendants not questioned too 
closely in order to accomplish the desired end. In Texas, 
where probation in felony cases has been limited to first 
offenders sentencable to not more than five years imprison- 
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ment, and where also certain serious offenses are excepted,’ 
29.6 of all persons convicted in the district courts were 
released on probation—or rather under suspension of 
sentence, there being no probation officers. In Utah where 
the courts have broad discretion to use probation but no 
probation officers, the proportion so released in the district 
courts was 19.2 per cent. While the figures are consider- 
ably lower than those for states where probation service 
has been better developed, they are still significantly high. 
They indicate that probation is a common sense arrange- 
ment and wherever legislatures impose unreasonable limi- 
tations upon its use the courts will find some way to evade 
them. Probation is everywhere accepted as a necessary 
and proper part of our system of criminal justice; it is 
here to stay. With improved administration it is destined 


to play a much larger part in the correctional system of 
tomorrow. 


Improved Administration 


Better facilities for the administration of probation and 
parole are being developed more rapidly than for many 
years. In state after state the realization is becoming 
manifest that good probation and parole service is worth 
paying for, and must be paid for to make it worth having. 
The only ambitious attempt to organize volunteer service 
has been that of Texas where the men’s service clubs, at 
the request of the governor, enlisted committees of three 
to ten men in the larger counties to supervise parolees. 
But after a year’s experience these committees, though 
they had been able to accomplish much in securing employ- 
ment for parolees, have concluded that full time paid 
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the scope of their probation laws during the past year, now authorizing the use of 
probation for any offense except those punishable by life imprisonment or death. 
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officers are necessary, and they are supporting legislative 
proposals to that end. 

In the states studied it seems to be the nearly unanimous 
opinion that adequate probation service can be provided 
only through the participation of the state government. 
In several of them provision has been made during the 
past year for such participation. In most of these states 
it has seemed best to combine parole service with proba- 
tion, setting up a combination state department of adult 
probation and parole. Such a service has been set up in 
Kentucky in the State Welfare Department, with a state 
director of probation and parole and a probation-parole 
oficer for each of the thirty-seven judicial districts, 
appointed under an examination system and paid by the 
state. In Utah the State Board of Corrections has been 
authorized to establish a department of adult probation 
and parole with a director and field staff selected by com- 
petitive examination. In Arkansas lack of funds prevented 
the establishment of an entirely separate staff, but a state 
director of adult probation and parole has been appointed 
by the State Penal Board, and one of the state police force 
in each judicial circuit is to be designated as the probation- 
parole officer, under the supervision of the state director. 
In Vermont a greatly increased appropriation has been 
made for the probation and parole work of the State 
Welfare Department; a director and six full time officers 
are to be employed. Similar state services are being 
organized in Tennessee and are under consideration in 
Oregon. In North Carolina also, a state not included in 
the PIRA surveys, there is now being established a depart- 
ment of adult probation with a director and staff to be 
appointed and paid by the state. 

In California, while no bill has been introduced, the 
plan most discussed for the improvement of probation 
service, after long study by the Commonwealth Club of 
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California, is for a state commission to administer finan- 
cial aid to the county probation departments. This plan 
includes also the conferring of authority on the commis- 
sion to conduct competitive examinations and set up lists 
of candidates eligible for appointment to the probation 
service in the counties. 

The recognition of the merit system of selection in these 
new probation and parole developments is especially grati- 
fying. The Prison Industries Reorganization Administra- 
tion has emphasized its importance in each state report. 
It has also emphasized the necessity for a sufficient number 
of officers, holding up the ideal standard of not more than 
fifty persons under the supervision of an officer at one 
time, and recommending the provision of additional cleri- 
cal service in keeping account of cases when the chief 
service to be rendered is the collection of money. 

In nearly all the states studied, when plans are discussed 
for the provision of machinery for adult probation and 
parole it is recognized or even insisted upon that work for 
children should not be combined with that for adults. 
The surveys of the Prison Industries Administration have 
been only of penal systems for adults so that the juvenile 
problem has not been directly involved, but in some states 
the question has arisen whether probation service for 
children should be included in the plans made for the 
development of adult probation. In all of these states 
except California, where probation has been extensively 
developed on a county basis, the feeling has been strongly 
expressed that if any combinations of service are to be 
made, adult probation belongs more logically with adult 
parole than with juvenile probation, and this has been the 
recommendation of the Prison Industries Reorganization 
Administration. One of the notable trends of the year to 
be noted in this connection has been the establishment of 
aid to dependent children through state and county wel- 
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fare departments, with federal cooperation, replacing the 
mothers’ aid systems administered by juvenile courts in 
many states. These welfare departments have at the same 
time been authorized to render other services to children, 
including delinquent children and those in danger of 
becoming delinquent. Juvenile probation is thus being 
combined with child welfare instead of with adult proba- 
tion, especially in counties too small to maintain separate 
probation departments. 


Parole Improvements 





Parole is also here to stay. In spite of all the criticism, 
much of it well merited, which has been leveled against it, 
conditional releases of various sorts continue to be used 
and must be used. In all the states included in the surveys, 
parole is approved in principle by the state administra- 
tions and officials concerned, even when the means for 
supervision are pitifully insufficient, and is considered 
preferable to the only possible alternative which is to turn 
the prisoners out scot free with no further accountability 
to the state for their conduct and with no aid in readjust- 
ing themselves to the community, after perhaps years of 
the artificial and unnatural life of the prison. Moreover, 
the enforced idleness in prisons resulting from federal 
and state laws prohibiting the open market sale of prison- 
made articles has made more acute the evils of overcrowd- 
ing. The good this ill wind is blowing includes in many 
states a reexamination of the whole correctional system, 
including probation, parole, and the preparation of the 
prisoner for parole. These three are interlocking and 
interdependent parts, and one of the most realistic trends 
of the day is the movement toward coordinating their 
administration. 



































TRENDs IN ADULT PROBATION AND PAROLE 
The Parole Authority 


The obvious and most discussed defect of parole admin- 
istration has, of course, been the lack of a sufficient number 
of parole officers and the lack of proper standards in their 
selection. The remedy for this defect is equally obvious, 
and it is pleasant to observe the remedy being applied, 
more or less adequately, in some states. But a parole 
difficulty not so generally recognized is the lack of ade- 
quate machinery for the full consideration of prisoners 
eligible for parole, so that on the one hand no prisoner 
may be kept longer than is desirable, and on the other hand 
no prisoner may be released sooner than is desirable. In 
some states the parole board or officer in authority is 
compelled to rush hastily through a calendar of fifty or 
more cases in one day, necessarily making many snap 
judgments, adopting rule of thumb methods, and unable, 
even if the information were available, to consider all the 
aspects which need to be considered for an intelligent 
decision. 

An extreme illustration of the plight of parole in this 
respect is afforded by a southwestern state where recently 
the governor, confronted with the mounting cost of a 
rapidly increasing prison population, asked the warden to 
give him the names of the prisoners he thought might be 
paroled. The warden sent him a list of 550, with little 
information about any of them. The one parole officer 
could not possibly investigate their histories or plans. 
There are no probation officers in the state. The parole 
board, whose only authority is to recommend to the gov- 
ernor, is composed of business men who can spare only a 
day a month for hearing cases. 

In attempts to improve this important part of the 
parole service, interesting legal questions arise. Parole 
has in many states been established and administered as a 
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form of executive clemency exercised by the governor as 
a part of or akin to his power to pardon or to commute 
sentences. This has resulted in overburdening the gov- 
ernor with a mass of details to which he cannot possibly 
give adequate attention, and at times scandals have arisen 
in connection with the manner in which this executive clem- 
ency has been granted. As a result a strong movement has 
arisen in some of these states to separate parole from 
executive clemency. In Texas, a constitutional amendment 
was adopted during the past year, under which the legis- 
lature has full power to provide for the manner in which 
parole shall be administered. The statute even stipulates 
further that the pardoning power of the governor may 
be exercised only on recommendation of a state board. 

In principle, parole should be regarded as an adminis- 
trative act, on the same legal basis as the classification of 
prisoners within the institution and their assignment to 
work in prison camps or as trusties outside the walls. The 
prisoner on parole should be deemed to be serving the 
balance of his sentence and to be still liable to reincarcera- 
tion if his conduct requires it. But there is a danger that 
the rehabilitation of the parolee may be obstructed by too 
severe insistence upon his convict status. 

For the proper administration of parole with as com- 
plete an approach as possible to the individualization of 
the offender, it is desirable that wide discretion be con- 
ferred upon the parole authority to determine the proper 
time for all releases. Here again it may be that the con- 
cept of parole as an administrative act does not always in 
practice bring the best results. In Utah, where parole has 
been construed by the state supreme court to be a form of 
clemency (commutation of sentence) the parole board has 
been given the broadest possible discretion. It may release 
any prisoner, except one convicted of first degree murder, 
on parole the day after his admission, and it has further- 
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more discretion to terminate his sentence at any time. In 
this state the parole board has in fact occasionally ordered 
the parole of young first offenders before they reached the 
prison, on the ground that the court appeared to have 
overlooked the provisions of the probation law. In this 
state the five justices of the supreme court serve on the 
parole board, a provision which doubtless adds greatly to 
its prestige, and enables it to exercise such broad discre- 
tion without exposing itself to charges of maladministra- 
tion. But the fact that parole has been legally defined as 
clemency in Utah probably also contributes to the result. 

But the problem remains, whether or not parole boards 
have final authority or may only recommend to the gover- 
nor,—how should they be constituted? In large states, 
the trend is toward full time, well paid boards. Does this 
involve the danger of making the positions political 
plums? The ex officio or unpaid board may sometimes 
enlist the highest quality of citizenship, but the time they 
can spare from other duties is insufficient. Yet some states 
cannot afford full time paid boards, especially at a time 
when probation and parole field staffs are urgently in need 
of increase. The responsibility is too great to be placed in 
one person. Part time payment, usually on a per diem 
basis, is less likely to attract men of the caliber required 
than a wholly unpaid system. Part time service on the 
parole board of psychiatrists or sociologists in the public 
service might be secured, but the public is distrustful of 
experts in positions of authority. The problem is growing 
more acute. The need is keenly felt in many states for 
reorganization of the parole authority. We seem to have 
no accepted standards or principles upon which to rely in 
this situation, except that it is better to appoint board 
members for overlapping terms. But changes are being 
made, and more are going to be made in the near future. 
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The Sentencing Power of Parole Boards 


It was regarded as a somewhat radical proposition 
which Governor Smith of New York made a few years 
ago, that the sentencing power be removed from the 
criminal courts and transferred to a state board. In two 
of the states studied by the PIRA, however, such transfer 
of the sentencing function has been largely accomplished. 
Parole always operates to supplement the judgment of the 
court as to that part of the sentence to be served in prison. 
In these two states, however, the legislature has gone 
further. In California the courts may impose only gen- 
eral sentences of imprisonment in the penitentiary, and the 
State Board of Prison Terms and Paroles determines, 
within statutory limits, the length of sentence of each 
prisoner as well as what part of the sentence, if any, shall 
be served on parole. Utah has gone even further. There 
the courts may prescribe only minimum and maximum 
terms, but the minimum term is of little significance since 
the State Board of Pardons may parole any prisoner at 
any time, and may also terminate his sentence at any 
time within the statutory maximum, either before or after 
parole. 

The reasons for conferring broad discretion upon a 
state board are sound in theory. The board can consider 
each case with the same principles in mind and can even 
out the inequalities and inconsistencies of sentence imposed 
by different judges at various times. The board further- 
more has the advantage over the court of additional 
information about each prisoner secured subsequently to 
his conviction and commitment. But while this system is 
sound in theory, the discretion conferred upon the board 
is tremendously important and its wise exercise demands 
that adequate administrative machinery be provided. 


Profound students of the crime problem are more and more 
calling for a radical overhauling of the entire system of criminal 
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justice. The basic charge demanded is that the sentencing func- 
tion of the courts be separated in method and personnel from 
the trial function. Under such a system, existing courts and 
judges would continue to try offenders, but those convicted 
would be turned over for careful study and scientific sentence 
to a specially qualified treatment tribunal staffed, not by ordi- 
nary lawyers, but by criminologists, psychiatrists, educators and 
others whose special training has equipped them for the complex 
problems involved in correctional treatment.! 


Development of Interstate Cooperation 


One of the most significant current trends is the increas- 
ing recognition of interstate aspects of probation and 
parole. Following federal authorization, several states 
have either adopted or authorized interstate compacts for 
mutual assistance in the supervision of persons on parole 
and probation. In some states the nonresident element is 
a large part of the penal problem. California has parolees 
in every state of the Union but two, and in numerous for- 
eign countries. Wyoming refuses to parole any prisoner 
to go outside the state on the ground that so large a pro- 
portion of its prisoners are nonresidents that the expense 
of securing the return of parole violators from outside 
the state would be prohibitive. The same situation exists 
in many states, indeed in varying degrees in all of them. 
Crime is becoming more and more an interstate or national 
rather than a purely local concern. It may be that at this 
point of interstate cooperation and service a need for 
more comprehensive action than can be afforded by com- 
pacts between individual states is indicated, and that here 
is an opportunity for substantial assistance by the Federal 
Government which may not only assist in the care of law- 
breakers who have wandered afar but may also result in 
raising the standards of service to probationers, prisoners 
and parolees generally. 


1. Address by Sheldon Glueck, First New England Conference on Probation, Parole, 
and Crime Prevention, December 15, 1936. 
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The Paroled Offender’ 


WINTHROP D. LANE 


Director, Division of Parole 
Department of Institutions and Agencies 
State of New Jersey 


E ARE asked to reexamine our basic principles in 
\ \ the field of parole, to think over again the phi- 
losophies underlying our endeavors, to look 
each other in the eye, so to speak, and say to each other 
whether we can honestly justify the things we are doing. 
We acknowledge our direct connection with social work, 
and we claim kinship with its objectives and methods. This 
instantly helps us to put our whole discussion on a much 
broader base than it might otherwise rest upon. More- 
over, we are looking at the problem of crime from the 
point of view of the community, and we are justifying our 
procedures, if they can be justified, by an appeal to the 
social goods as a whole. In this spirit we are exploring 
philosophies and analyzing our accomplishments. 

It wouldn’t be embarrassing to discuss probation philo- 
sophically, because probation has not undergone any very 
special assault or attack in the past few years. The same 
thing, I think, can be said for treatment in institutions. 
But parole is a subject which has had more attention from 
the American press in the past few years than Hitler or 
Mrs. Simpson or even the New Deal. And yet dispassion- 
ate and calm discussion of this subject is called for. 

How do you restate the philosophy of a social institu- 
tion or practice? The best way in which to explain the 
existence of an institution or practice is to study its origin, 


1. Paper given at the National Conference of Social Work, 1937. 
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the way in which it got started. Out of what conditions 
did it arise? Did it arise in response to a real need, or 
was it a sort of historical freak, unrelated to the events 
contemporaneous with it? It seems to me a sound maxim 
of sociological or historical investigation to look for the 
reason for an institution in the way it got started. Then 
we know whether it is a natural product of the logic of 
events, or an aberration of men’s minds to be discontinued 
by later generations. Let us see how this is with parole. 

Parole is a part of the process of taking care of offen- 
ders which begins when the offender is placed under arrest. 
We know that only persons released from institutions are 
under parole. Parole is therefore a continuation of the 
social policy, or social control, instituted by the state when 
it first places the lawbreaker under apprehension. There 
are two ways in which a person can be released from an 
institution; he can go scot-free or he can be released under 
the continued supervision and control of the state. In the 
latter case he can be returned to the institution or sub- 
jected to other forms of discipline and treatment so long 
as the state retains control. 

This is the basic definition of parole. There are other 
conceptions of it in the minds of many people. One of 
these is that it is merely shortening an offender’s term; 
that it is a form of clemency or leniency granted to good 
prisoners. We know better. We know that, properly 
conceived and administered, parole is social case work 
with persons who have come out of prison and who are 
facing the difficult transition from the abnormal life of an 
institution to the normal life of a community. Parole is an 
attempt by the state to readjust those men to the life they 
are to lead. Its purpose is to protect the public, and 
whether it achieves that purpose or not depends upon the 
quality of the service rendered. Parole is a sequel to 
imprisonment. But imprisonment itself is a fairly new way 
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of handling lawbreakers. The origin of prisons dates back 
only about one hundred and fifty years. True, before that 
time lockups and dungeons were used for political offen- 
ders, military captives, debtors and some others; but the 
use of prisons as the main dependence of society for the 
handling of criminals is new. This is a fact of profound 
significance for the understanding of parole. 

Earlier methods for disposing of criminals were death, 
banishment, deprivation of property, slavery, physical 
mutilation and torture, and transportation to colonies. 
None of these methods created the problem which was 
immediately created when society, in its search for ways 
of disposing of criminals, turned to the prison. 

When you have killed a criminal, the incident is closed. 
When you have banished him, your main concern is to 
keep him from returning. When you have enslaved him, 
your problem is that of the maintenance and control of 
slaves. When you have taken away his property, you have 
left him with the problem of acquiring more property if 
he can. When you have branded him, tortured him, or 
mutilated him, you have inflicted your punishment and the 
incident is also closed, since physical torture is usually an 
end in itself. When you have transported him to a colony, 
you have transported the problem along with him, for 
remote colonies of criminals give little concern to the 
people and government at home. 


The Introduction of Prisons 


Consider the revolution that changed all this. Western 
countries, discarding other methods, turned to prisons. 
From that time on serious offenders were kept at home. 
Not only were they kept at home, but they were subjected 
to a totally new method of treatment. They were locked 
up, shut up, confined for longer or shorter periods of time 
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in institutions specially built for this purpose. These insti- 
tutions sprang up near thriving cities and towns, or in the 
very midst of them. People going about their ordinary 
daily movements saw them. Others, who didn’t see them, 
knew that they existed—knew that off somewhere, not 
very far away, were walled institutions with locks and bars 
in which convicted criminals were confined. And they 
knew that their confinement was temporary. 

For it was of the essence of the new method of handling 
criminals that their confinement was to be temporary. No 
prison system for the main body of offenders has ever been 
built that was based upon any other idea. These offenders 
against society, these lawbreakers, were to be shut up for 
longer or shorter periods of time, and that was the nature 
and purpose of the revolutionary new method known as 
imprisonment. It could not have been otherwise, for it is 
entirely contrary to the conscience of mankind for these 
past one hundred and fifty years that all of the persons 
sent to penal and correctional institutions should remain 
there until they die. Not only is it contrary to conscience 
and common sense but it is financially inconceivable. No 
community could bear so large a burden of cost. It would 
take only a moment with pencil and paper to figure out 
how many people we should have in our institutions twenty 
years from now if we held them all until they died. And 
so, from the first, we find sentences to institutions for 
longer or shorter periods of time, according to the gravity 
of the offense and the other considerations in men’s minds 
that control such decisions. 

What happened next? They came back. They had not 
been killed, they had not been transported to far away 
places whence they seldom if ever returned, they had not 
been dismissed with the infliction of pain or a brand on the 
cheek. They had been held for a period of time in an 
institution totally different from the communities in which 
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they lived, and the period of time was over. They were at 
home, back in the neighborhood of their wrong-doing or 
in other neighborhoods to which they had gone or drifted. 

This was an entirely new situation. Never before had 
a method of punishment sent people back to towns and 
cities after temporary withdrawal and after the kind of 
artificial and arbitrary existence in institutions. 

What was to be done with these released offenders? 
How were they to be treated? Was the end of their con- 
finement to be the end of the community’s interest in them? 
What was to be their status? This was the question. 

If any clearer case can be made for the beginning or 
origin of a social practice or procedure than this makes 
for parole, I should like to have the illustration pointed 
out to me. The establishment of prisons ordained parole 
as inevitably as fire ordains heat or the rotation of the 
earth ordains night and day. The thing we here today 
define as parole—the after-care of released prisoners— 
was a logical outcome of shutting men up in institutions 
and then letting them come back home. It arose in re- 
sponse to a specific and observed need, and it was closely 
related to a definite line of historical events. If prisons 
were just being established today, it is as certain as the 
sky above and the stars in the heavens that something in 
the nature of parole would be devised to meet the same 
situation. Men would not let offenders come out of insti- 
tutions scot-free and without control; they would relax 
control gradually and hold offenders under constructive 
but continued supervision. 

“Every problem of whatsoever name or nature,” wrote 
Louis Sullivan, the architect, ‘contains and suggests its 
own solution; and, the solution reached, it is invariably 
found to be simple in nature, basic, and clearly allied to 
common sense.” We have found the underlying philoso- 
phy of parole by telling the story of its origin. 
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Parole and the Indeterminate Sentence 


But there is another aspect of parole that invites dis- 
cussion. I have said that the system of imprisonment is 
built upon the plan that people are sent to institutions for 
longer or shorter periods of time. This is obvious. And 
yet the complaint is made that parole boards, or parole 
authorities, or parole organizations, have a hand in deter- 
mining how long people shall stay in institutions. This is 
true, but the part played by parole authorities is probably 
not so large as many people suppose. For example, if a 
person be sent to an institution for a precise or definite 
length of time, I know of no parole agency that has power 
to alter that length of time; the convicted offender stays 
as long as the court or the law has told him to stay. If he 
has received an indeterminate sentence, that is, a sentence 
with a minimum and a maximum, many parole authorities 
have power to release him at any time between the two, 
and in this they are only carrying out the purpose of the 
indeterminate sentence law. If the sentence carries a 
maximum but no minimum, then the parole authority has 
power to release him at any time before the expiration of 
the maximum sentence. 

All this is elementary, but it is objected to. There is 
widespread and substantial if vague, fear on the part of 
many individuals that this arrangement interferes with 
the traditions of our justice; that the proper authorities 
to determine how long people shall stay in institutions are 
legislatures and courts; and that anything which tampers 
with, or modifies that system is incorrect and out of har- 
mony with Anglo-Saxon jurisprudence. 

Now, let’s see what happens when legislatures control 
the length of sentences. We all know that every legislature 
in the United States passes penal laws or statutes. In these 
the effort is made to prescribe a particular penalty for a 
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particular offense, so that in effect the legislature is draw- 
ing up two tables, one a table of offenses and the other a 
table of penalties, the proper penalty being placed in the 
tables alongside the crime to which it is attached. 

This is an interesting and, I think one might say, even 
fascinating performance. The trouble is that so many 
incongruities result. No two states agree in regard to 
their penalties. Texas looks at the crime of manslaughter 
and decides that the appropriate maximum term in prison 
is five years; Indiana looks at the same crime and decides 
that the appropriate maximum is twenty-one years; Ver- 
mont looks at the same crime and decides that the appro- 
priate maximum is life. The maximum punishment for 
bigamy in Pennsylvania is two years; in New Jersey it is 
ten years. Illustrations of this kind might be continued 
indefinitely. States show the widest differences in assign- 
ing penalties to practically all the offenses listed in the 
statutes. 

Take the astonishing situation that exists in distinguish- 
ing between petty and grand larceny. Petty larceny is 
ordinarily a misdemeanor and therefore subject to a less 
severe penalty than grand larceny which is a felony. But 
where does the distinction lie between petty and grand 
larceny? In Illinois you commit grand larceny if you steal 
$15; in Indiana $25; in Missouri $30; in Oregon $35; 
in Montana and Virginia $50; in Maine $100; in Cali- 
fornia $200. In other words, the theft of $15 brings, or 
may bring, a felony sentence in Illinois, but in California 
you must steal $200 before you are eligible for a felony 
sentence. 

These absurdities could be continued. States appear to 
have favorite penalties. Thus, in Virginia a favorite pen- 
alty is eight to eighteen years; in Texas two to ten years; 
in California one to fourteen years. Marco Polo, return- 
ing from his travels to remote countries in the thirteenth 
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century, reported that among the Tartars a man found 
guilty of a petty theft received seven blows of a stick; 
if the offense was more serious, seventeen blows; if more 
serious still, twenty-seven, and so on, by increases of ten, 
up to one hundred and seven, which was the largest num- 
ber of blows delivered. It would be impolite to suggest 
that our state legislatures have not abandoned the same 
intellectual approach to this matter that Polo found 
among the Tartar savages. 

Now I know it will be countered that judges commit no 
such indiscretions or palpable errors. I wish it were true. 
We all know that some judges achieve reputations for 
leniency, whereas other judges achieve reputations for 
severity. We know, too, the frequency with which multi- 
ples of five are used in fixing sentences of long terms, 
showing the rule-of-thumb method used in arriving at 
such sentences. Numerous studies have shown what judges, 
sitting in the same jurisdictions and applying the same 
statutes, do. The report of the New York State Crime 
Commission showed that judges in New York City im- 
posed sentences averaging 8.7 years for burglary in the 
first degree, whereas judges in other cities in the same 
state imposed sentences averaging thirty years for the 
same crime. Eight and seven-tenths years as compared 
with thirty years! Similar findings have been returned by 
reports of the Missouri Crime Survey, the Cleveland 
Crime Survey, the New Jersey Judicial Council and other 
studies. 

Is it not clear that here again we have an inexorable 
historical process? Legislatures and courts have under- 
taken to fix sentences. Legislatures have done this with no 
living human beings in front of them. They have done it 
for abstract acts—arson, robbery, burglary, aggravated 
assault, and so forth. The mess they have made of it was 
inevitable; there is no guide for reason or for intelligence 
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in an effort of this kind. Courts have tried to set penalties 
in advance, without knowing anything about the response 
of the offending individual to the discipline or treatment 
prescribed. How can a judge, with only the information 
that comes to him from a trial, even when supplemented 
by additional information received from a probation off- 
cer or other source, know in advance when an individual 
will be ready to rejoin society? 


Emphasis on the Individual 


The question has only to be asked to be answered. And 
the process of history has supplied the answer. The answer 
is a method for bringing to bear upon this question of 
release the resources of modern knowledge about people 
and ways of influencing their behavior. Agencies charged 
with power to release offenders from penal and correc- 
tional institutions should know a good deal about the early 


lives and habits of the prisoners, about the conditions 
leading up to and contemporaneous with their first mis- 
behavior. They should know the attitudes, points of view 
and emotional peculiarities of such individuals. They 
should know how strong became their habits of miscon- 
duct, what they can and cannot do, what can reasonably be 
expected of them and what cannot be expected of them. 
Above all, they should know the history of the individual’s 
response to the treatment given him, the whole story of 
his response to the institutional environment and to what- 
ever measures of reeducation have been provided. This 
can be done only by agencies in a position to avail them- 
selves of all the information obtainable from the prison 
or institution. These agencies should be able to interpret 
that information accurately and give it its right meaning. 
Finally, of course, they should know in detail the situation 
as it relates to home, work, neighborhood into which the 
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offender is going when released, and the prospects pro- 
vided for good or bad adjustment. They should be in a 
position to help prepare a suitable environment for the 
offender to go to. 

These are the functions of a parole authority, and they 
are so far superior to anything that a legislature or court 
can do that it is laughable. How in the world can a legis- 
lature or court do all of these things? The answer is that 
they cannot, and that they should have nothing to do 
with determining when a person shall come out of prison. 
I have restated the philosophy and purpose of parole, and 
I have found that parole has two purposes: (1) to provide 
a superior method for determining when a man shall come 
out of an institution; and (2) to establish a means for 
holding him under control and supervision after he is out. 
The stars in their courses and the logic of history have 
ordained that intelligent men should seek both objects. 


Parole in Practice 


The story of performance is less easy of explicit state- 
ment. Like all services requiring good standards, an estab- 
lished procedure, a professional point of view and a quali- 
fied personnel, parole presents a spotty picture. 

There are too few jurisdictions in which the conception 
of parole as outlined in this paper are actually carried into 
practice. There are too few jurisdictions in which the 
administration of parole really does set up a satisfactory 
way to determine how long a man shall stay in prison and 
a satisfactory means to supervise him afterwards. 

The power to release is lodged in unsuitable agencies 
such as the governor, courts, pardon boards, or boards 
already established with too many other duties to perform. 
Release itself is too automatic in many jurisdictions, pris- 
oners being freed at the end of the minimum sentence 
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unless they have seriously violated prison rules. There 
are too few jurisdictions in which any proper attempt is 
made to gather the essential information as to whether a 
good time for release has arrived. 


While parole has been developing, a science of human 
conduct has slowly been taking form. Parole has not 
systematically nor sufficiently availed itself of the results 
and the guidance of that science; in many places it has 
appeared to remain in ignorance of its existence. Tech- 
niques of social case work have reached a high degree 
of development in many branches of reeducative effort. 
Parole has lagged behind in the adoption of such tech- 
niques. In too many jurisdictions there is not only no 
adequate staff of parole officers, but the existing officers 
possess neither the right point of view nor training for 
the task, although there are jurisdictions in which parole 
has lived up to the conceptions of its purpose and 
philosophy. 

It is sometimes argued that governmental or public 
services in a democracy rise only to the level of the knowl- 
edge, experience or expectations of the mass of the people 
who support the government rendering the services in 
question. If that were true, it would be impossible to 
explain why Cincinnati and Milwaukee are among the 
best governed cities in the United States; why the state 
universities of some states are definitely superior to those 
of others; why the best known municipal public school 
system is that of Winnetka, Illinois; why Westchester 
County, New York, has one of the best county welfare 
departments in the country; why Newark, New Jersey, has 
reduced its diphtheria rate to practically zero, a perform- 
ance equalled by a few other cities also; why Hamilton 
County, Ohio, Essex County, New Jersey, and a few other 
places have superior probation services. These things are 
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not accidents. They are the results of effort, intelligence 
and planning. 

A penetrating study of government in the volume 
Recent Social Trends‘ comes to the following conclusion: 
‘If active bodies of opinion demand with sufficient urgency 
and persistence that government render a particular ser- 
vice, or that it impose a particular control, the realiza- 
tion of these group objectives cannot be long postponed.” 

To this I think a corollary might be added: that com- 
placency seldom begets efficiency. There are parts of the 
country where the official spokesmen and the logical pri- 
vate leaders, not only in the field of parole but in nearly 
every field related to crime control, are complacent. They 
will have to be shocked into action and into the employ- 
ment of the community’s intelligence, or we shall continue 
to do a bad job where we can perfectly well do a good job. 


1. President’s Research Committee on Social Trends. Recent Social Trends in the 
United States. (New York: McGraw, 1933). Vol. II, pp. 1123-1135. 
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unfair attacks made upon it, is in serious danger of 

being discredited. The average citizen, unacquainted 
with the technicalities of the administration of justice, 
and basing his opinion upon what he reads in some daily 
newspapers, has every reason to believe that parole boards 
are made up of or dominated by politicians who deliber- 
ately and wilfully reduce sentences and open prison doors 
for hardened and habitual gangsters and racketeers, en- 
abling them to return to the community to commit new and 
spectacular crimes of violence. No matter what the facts, 
the general impression prevails that no first rate kidnap- 
ping, bank holdup or robbery is ever perpetrated except 
by men released from prison on parole. 

Explanations of how parole functions are seldom, if 
ever, made by the critics of parole, yet they charge parole 
with as many evils as issued from the mythical box of 
Pandora. 

It must be as confusing to the workers in the field of 
delinquency as it is to the general public, to have one 
federal bureau imply that most crimes are committed by 
parolees, and another bureau head in the same depart- 
ment quote figures to show the small number of crimes 
committed by released prisoners on parole. 

Parolees from the reformatory and the prisons of the 
State of New York commit few new felonies. Official 
figures from the State Department of Correction show 
that during 1936 there were 7,769 convictions for felonies, 
but of this number only 236, or three per cent, were on 


Pon as a method of social control, because of the 
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parole. What answer have those who are responsible for 
the frequent unsubstantiated statements that most crimes 
are committed by men on parole, to these official figures? 

Another statement often repeated but also unsubstanti- 
ated, is that parole boards automatically release prisoners 
at the earliest possible date. Actually, official figures for 
the State of New York show that last year, parole was 
denied or withheld in sixty per cent of the cases of pris- 
oners eligible for parole who made their first appearance 
before the board of parole. 

Unfortunately, parole has been judged not by its suc- 
cesses but by its spectacular failures. If citizens will not 
recognize that there will be failures on parole, the system 
should be abolished. For as yet human behavior cannot 
invariably be predicted. Parole violations, however, 
through careful selection and intelligent supervision of 
parolees, can be reduced to a minimum. It is on the basis 
of the progress made in this direction that parole should 
be evaluated. 

Parole is by no means perfect, but neither is any other 
system dealing with the behavior or conduct of human 
beings. The critics of parole, however, in their indict- 
ments, make no distinction between good and poor systems 
of parole and both exist in this country. It is also over- 
looked that boards of parole must function under specific 
laws which are not enacted by them but by the elected 
representatives of the citizens of the state, and that these 
boards have no powers except the authority given them 
by law. 

If any parole board is dominated by politics, and if its 
members are selected because of their political affiliations 
rather than their knowledge or integrity, or if parole 
supervision consists merely of the receipt of a stated num- 
ber of unchecked and unverified written reports by the 
released prisoner, the responsibility for such a system 
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should be placed where it belongs—with the citizens of 
that state. 

Properly administered parole is not leniency, nor does 
it operate as a favor to the criminal. Lawbreakers do not 
favor it for it increases the period of control by the state, 
and if a released prisoner violates any of the conditions 
of his parole, he may be returned to prison without the 
formality and the uncertainty of court action. 

Any state can have an effective system of parole through 
adequate laws and appropriations if it is willing to pay 
the price for intelligent public interest and support. Other- 
wise, it is impossible to maintain a staff of well trained 
administrative officers and parole officers, sufficient in 
number to make adequate pre-parole investigations and to 
give effective supervision. 


Types of Prisoners 


Fear of the criminal may in part be responsible for the 
distrust which the general public has for prisoners and for 
parolees. Citizens are unwilling to accept the fact that 
there is no unit cause for crime, that multiple factors play 
a part in the creation of a criminal. They are unwilling 
to believe that criminal careers begin in childhood. They 
are unwilling to admit that not more than twenty per cent 
of the men and women committed to prison in any year 
are actually first offenders in that they have had no previ- 
ous contact with law enforcing agencies; and that eighty 
per cent of these legal first offenders have had, on the 
average, four previous contacts with the police, juvenile 
courts, reformatories for juveniles, and city and county 
correctional institutions. They are unwilling to accept the 
fact that bad economic and social conditions play a major 
part in the making of delinquents and criminals. 

If, as most of us believe, all human beings have a wish 
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for security, even a superficial analysis of the life histories 
of men in prison or on parole will indicate that in only a 
minority of cases could this security have existed. In the 
State of New York during the past two years, 7,798 
prisoners were released for parole supervision. Exclud- 
ing psychological, and stressing sociological factors, in 
37.6 per cent of these cases the childhood homes of the 
parolees were broken by death, divorce, or separation 
before they had reached their sixteenth birthday; and for 
60 per cent of the prisoners coming from such homes, the 
break came before they had reached their ninth birthday. 
Divorce, separation and desertion played a minor part, 
for in 80 per cent of the cases, the cause of the broken 
home was death. 

In spite of compulsory education laws, 72 per cent of 
the 7,798 parolees left school before reaching the eighth 
grade, and 80 per cent terminated their academic careers 
before their sixteenth birthday. . 

Lacking formal education and vocational training these 
parolees also suffered instability and insecurity in their 
homes and their school careers. The fact that 80 per cent 
of the paroled prisoners or their families have been known 
to from one to forty-three different social agencies, may 
also be taken as evidence of social and economic insecurity. 
This is also indicated in their employment records, for 
their work histories are a series of short stays on dead-end 
jobs from which it is doubtful if anyone could derive a 
sense of security or satisfaction. 

Apparently the same instability that marked the home, 
school and work records of these parolees, is also preva- 
lent in their married lives. Of the 39.5 per cent of the 
parolees who were or had been married, the marriage 
was dissolved by death, divorce, or separation in 31.4 per 
cent of the cases. Of the 68.6 per cent whose marriages 
remained intact, 41.5 per cent at the time of their parole 
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were not planning to return to live with their wives. 
The average sentence to prison is for a comparatively 
short period of time. Within two years most prisoners 
are eligible for parole consideration. It is within this short 
period that the prison officials must, if prison programs 
are to be effective, correct defects of education or voca- 
tional training, and prepare the inmate for a free life in 
the community; and it is with these inadequate personali- 
ties and badly damaged material that parole must deal. 


Institutional Programs 


Parole, or the conditional discharge from prison, was 
first used in this country at the New York State Reforma- 
tory at Elmira. The reformatory movement was based 
upon the concept that through education, vocational pro- 
grams, and thorough moral training, individuals would be 
prepared for conditional freedom. In contrast to this, 
only utilitarian reasons were responsible for the taking 


over of parole by prison administrators. Little thought 
or attention was given to the need for effective training 
programs or for preparing prisoners for parole, not 
merely by serving time sentences but by definite accom- 
plishments during their period of incarceration. The lack 
of prison programs of rehabilitation and the automatic 
granting of commutation or good time to maintain disci- 
pline in the prison or to get prisoners to work, has had a 
devastating effect upon the development of both parole 
and institutional programs. Too many prisons today are 
exactly what they were at the close of the eighteenth 
century—places of safe detention for convicted felons. 

It has been emphasized that in theory parole is merely 
a continuation of the institutional program. It is accepted 
that the parolee is not a free man. While on parole he is 
still in custody of the warden of the institution from which 
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he was released. In defining parole as a continuation of 
the institutional program, the assumption is that in the 
prisons and reformatories of the various states, construc- 
tive programs of rehabilitation are in operation. But 
are they? Doubts are inevitably raised if reports of prison 
commissions appointed by governors to study the adminis- 
tration of correctional institutions, or the reports of crime 
commissions are read. The widespread belief that men 
are being prepared for parole by education, work, voca- 
tional training, the correction of remediable physical de- 
fects, and by treatment processes carried on by psychia- 
trists, in most instances is merely wishful thinking. 

It is true that in a limited number of states including 
New York, the correctional institutions are something 
more than places of safe detention. In too many instances, 
however, educational programs are dependent-upon in- 
mate teachers. Work habits are destroyed because there 
is no work for prisoners to perform. The words vocational 
training are merely proud words which in reality mean 
nothing. Medical care and psychiatric programs are both 
inadequate. If, in the prisons, provisions have been made 
for psychiatric service, the number of psychiatrists is inade- 
quate, and due to pressure of work, they must limit their 
services to routine admission examinations and not to 
therapeutic processes during confinement. 

Because of the constant attacks upon parole at prac- . 
tically every legislative session, bills are introduced to 
investigate it, but unless there are numerous escapes from 
prisons, or the institutional populations riot, no attempts 
are made to critically evaluate the programs in operation - 
in prisons or reformatories. 

What happens to prisoners while they are incarcerated 
is of vital importance not only to prisoners but to parole 
officials. If the objectives of imprisonment are the protec- 
tion of society, the reformation of the offender and his 
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preparation for a free life, institutional programs must be 
revolutionized. This can be done only when citizens are 
awake to the need and demand that funds be appropriated 
for necessary equipment, and what is of even greater 
importance, for competent prison administrators and for 
trained personnel to carry out modern programs of treat- 
ment. Until prisons become educational and training 
centers, parole will continue to be seriously handicapped. 

The tenure of office of administrators of correctional 
institutions or commissioners of correction is too short for 
even the most competent executive to plan and carry out 
a long time program of correctional care. Even if continu- 
ity of service were provided for, it is doubtful if any one 
person could be found equipped with enough knowledge or 
wisdom to develop, plan, and carry out programs of educa- 
tion and vocational training, medical and psychiatric ser- 
vice, as well as a program of social service. The need in 
most states is for a paid board of prison administration, 
each member of which should be a specialist in a particular 
field, such as labor, education, medicine, parole, psychiatry, 
social work, and religion. This board could be responsible 
for the development of policies, and the responsibility for 
carrying out the formulated programs should rest with the 
commissioner of correction. If such a plan is impossible 
because of the cost, an advisory and policy making board 
could be developed by the appointment of representatives 
from state departments, such as labor and education, and 
the appointment without compensation of laymen who are 
authorities in their specialized fields. 


The Board of Parole 


It should be readily admitted by anyone interested in 
parole, that there is some justification for the criticisms 
directed against its administration. Parole, which is the 
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conditional release of a prisoner under the supervision of 
a parole officer, fundamentally depends upon the integrity 
of the members of the board of parole or other releasing, 
authorities who select prisoners for such release. If mem- 
bers of such a board are selected for any reason other than 
their integrity and their particular fitness for this respon- 
sible work, parole must fail. 

No uniformity exists throughout the country in the 
method of appointing parole boards. While most boards 
are appointed by governors, in some states the legislature 
appoints, in others board members are selected by popular 
election, and in still others, by a board of trustees, board 
of control, or by the judges of superior courts. 

Ideally, members of the board of parole should be 
selected by the governor, his appointments being approved 
by the legislature. But the governor should have the 
power, after an official hearing, to remove for cause a 
member of the board of parole. 

There should be in the law creating the board specific 
provisions such as are in the law of the State of New York 
—that no member of the board or its staff be officially or 
actively connected in any capacity with any political organi- 
zation, and that the members of the board devote their 
full time to parole work. 

Part time members of parole boards are not apt to have 
a continuing interest in the prisoner after his release from 
prison. Nor are part time boards apt to be actively con- 
cerned with standards for the supervision of the parolee, 
or the conduct of prisoners while on parole. Members of 
a board of parole should not be interested merely in the 
selection of individuals for parole, but should be charged 
also with the responsibility for maintaining standards of 
investigation and supervision. 

Even in a limited number of states in which the members 
devote their full time to parole work the salaries paid are, 
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with one or two notable exceptions, too low either to 
attract or to hold qualified persons for long periods of 
service. 

The number of members who make up a board varies 
as widely as the method of appointment. Boards vary in 
number from one to twenty-five; but five, six, seven and 
nine members are usual. Obviously, if there are to be 
uniform methods of selection of parolees, uniform pro- 
cedure and policy, the personnel of boards of parole 
should be limited to the lowest possible number. 

Even under present laws the tenure of office for mem- 
bers of parole boards usually provides for some continuity 
of service, and although some appointments are made for 
one, two, or three years, the majority of members are 
appointed for six years or for indefinite periods. Until it 
is generally accepted that parole boards perform functions 
equal in importance to the highest branch of the judiciary, 
until provisions are made to insure their security of office 
and compensation equal to that paid to judges of our 


highest courts, it cannot be expected that properly qualified 
individuals will desire to become members of a board of 
parole. 


Parole Hearings 


When members of a board of parole are selected for 
their integrity and training, and not for their political 
affiliations, the public should have enough confidence in 
their judgment to allow them to select inmates for parole 
without undue publicity. Official meetings should be pri- 
vate, and no one should be present who is not officially 
connected with the board. Prisoners should personally 
appear before the board, and the unanimous vote of all 
the members should be required for the parole of any 
prisoner. Public announcements giving the names of 
inmates and other information regarding those who are 
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to appear before the board or who are paroled, should not 
be given to the press. 

The meetings of the board should be formal, dignified 
hearings, and if adequate pre-parole investigations are 
submitted to the board, there are no reasons why lawyers, 
‘next friends,’ prospective employers, children, wives or 
mothers, real or hired for the occasion, should be present. 


Staffs of Parole Boards 


Equal in importance to the members of the board is the 
professional staff of a parole department. It is merely 
trite to repeat that no parole department in the country 
has a staff sufficient in number to make adequate pre- 
parole investigations or to give intensive supervision to 
paroled prisoners. For a state to utilize parole as a 
method of release from prison without providing a suffi- 
cient number of parole officers to maintain adequate 
supervision over parolees, is to disregard the protection 
of the community, and to make parole merely a formal 
gesture. 

Because few states adhere to acceptable standards of 
parole, it follows logically that parole staffs are not only 
generally inadequate as to number, but that parole officers 
too frequently lack necessary qualifications and specialized 
training for their work. Dean Pound implies that the 
number of untrained probation officers is ‘“‘one of the 
many survivals of the pioneer American faith in versa- 
tility, in the ability of any man to do anything.” This state- 
ment can be applied with equal truth to parole officers. 

How to secure, train and keep qualified personnel in 
parole work is the major problem of any parole executive 
interested in the future of parole. The minimum require- 
ments for those who desire to become parole officers are 
seldom enumerated in the law. The statute creating the 
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New York State Division of Parole fixes the minimum 
educational qualifications and provides that parole officers 
shall be selected because of definite qualifications of char- 
acter, ability and training, and primarily with regard for 
their capacity for influencing human behavior. The law 
also states that they shall be persons likely to exercise a 
strong and helpful influence upon persons placed under 
their supervision. This provision of law has resulted in 
the establishment by the state civil service of eligible lists 
made up of men and women who are not only college 
graduates but who have specialized training in the social 
sciences. 

In addition to parole officers, in every parole depart- 
ment or bureau, there is need for experienced case workers 
to act as case supervisors and for other individuals to 
perform specialized functions. 


Selection for Parole 


In discussing selection for parole, it is often overlooked 
that in the correctional institutions of all states are men 
and women with serious physical handicaps,—the tuber- 
culous, the aged, the deaf, the blind, and those with other 
physical defects. These physically handicapped individ- 
uals are obviously unsuitable parole material. What 
should be done with these prisoners who need the most 
skilled case work service? Should they be kept in prison 
until their maximum sentences expire and then turned 
back to the community to shift for themselves, or should 
definite plans be made for their care before their sentences 
expire. If so, who should make these plans? 

It is also frequently overlooked by those who make a 
fetish of selection for parole, that the families of prisoners 
present problems to wardens and commissioners of correc- 
tion as well as to community social agencies. Men con- 
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victed of crimes and sent to prison leave behind them 
wives and children. During the incarceration of prisoners, 
serious social problems frequently develop in the families 
of these men. Shut off from the world and unable to aid 
them, prisoners naturally reflect in their conduct the 
knowledge that their dependents are in need. 

Should institutions develop their own staffs of social 
workers, or should it be faced that our ideas of parole 
have been too narrow and too limited, and that a parole 
department logically should be the community social ser- 
vice department for the prisons and the reformatories 
of a state? 


Investigations 


No parole department can limit the number of pre- 
parole investigations which must be completed at fixed 
dates for board hearings. No board of parole can intelli- 
gently select prisoners for release without having before 
it carefully prepared reports made by parole officers. 
Every parole law should state the kind of reports which 
the board must have when considering the case of any 
prisoner eligible for parole consideration. Uniform out- 
lines should be followed by parole officers in making inves- 
tigations and all pre-parole reports should meet certain 
fixed minimum standards. 

Ideally, a parole department should begin its investiga- 
tion when a prisoner is received in the institution, and 
completed reports should be available within a period of 
six weeks for the institutional officials to use in planning 
the institutional program for the inmate. The limited 
number of parole officers attached to most parole depart- 
ments makes this plan impossible of achievement. In 
spite of the expense, (and the making of adequate investi- 
gations for classification or parole is expensive) every 
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parole department should have a separate bureau of 
. investigations. 

When a probation or parole officer is responsible for 
both investigation and supervision of probationers or 
parolees, invariably supervision suffers. For, like pre- 
parole investigations, the pre-sentence investigations made 
by probation officers must be completed by a fixed date. 

Provided that in each state there is a centralized parole 
system, the parole department should have the responsi- 
bility for the making of all investigations for institutional 
officials. This would not only be economical for the state, 
but it would avoid unnecessary duplication and would 
. result in few requests for case summaries to social agencies 
) who have had contact with the inmate or his family. 

If it were possible for a parole department to make 
pre-classification investigations, intelligent plans might be 
made for the prisoner’s family during his incarceration. 
Twenty-five years ago it was discovered that when delin- 
quent or neglected children in institutions or boarding 
homes were ready to be returned to their homes, the condi- 
tions there were far worse than when the child was re- 
moved. It was thereupon decided that efforts should be 
made to reconstruct the home in preparation for the child’s 
return. A similar situation exists in the families of adult 
prisoners today. 

Parole departments have a need not only for an ade- 
quate staff of investigators but for a staff of women social 

. workers to do case work with the families during the 
i imprisonment of the male member of the family. 


din te a Sl 


Supervision of Parolees 


The importance of selection of prisoners who are to 
return to the community under supervision has been 
stressed both by academic criminologists and by parole 
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officers, but the supervision of released prisoners in the 
community has as yet received scant attention. It is, how- 
ever, an equal if not a more important part of parole. 

Parole supervision must be based upon two diverse 
objectives, the first and fundamental one, the protection 
of society; the second, the solving of social and emotional 
problems presented by parolees and their families. 

It is expected that parole officers will follow the ac- 
cepted approaches used in social work—the economic, the 
environmental, the educational, the therapeutic and the 
authoritarian. Supervision, or case work with adult 
paroled prisoners, is still in an experimental stage. There 
are no guides or charts to follow. No careful unbiased 
study has as yet been made by persons of professional 
status of the treatment processes followed by parole off- 
cers, and it is extremely doubtful that the time has come 
to make any critical evaluation of parole case work. At 
the present time such case work must of necessity be on 
a surveillance or manipulative basis. While this executive 
type of treatment is being followed, it is recognized that 
emotional problems play an important role in the lives of 
those who come into conflict with the law. But in parole, 
as in private social agencies, treatment on a therapeutic 
basis must be limited to parole officers who have the per- 
sonality, insight, and training for this delicate task. 
Trained social workers who have become parole officers 
express the opinion that there is an inherent conflict 
between the social case work approach, and the legal 
approach which requires that the parole officer, as an 
officer of the law, shall treat the parolee as a criminal 
offender against whom, when occasion demands, he must 
take disciplinary action. 

The discipline that parole places upon parolees, except 
in degree, is not fundamentally different from that en- 
forced upon the non-lawbreaker. Unless an individual 
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throws to the winds his own life experiences, he knows 
that authority and discipline play a major role in his life. 
None of us are free wild souls; none of us can live in ivory 
towers; and all of us must conform to discipline and 
authority. Fundamentally, legal force such as a parole 
department imposes, is no different from the private 
agency’s exercise of force through threatened or actual 
withdrawal of service or through resorting to court action. 

It needs to be stressed that a law enforcing agency such 
as parole or probation should actually be a law enforcing 
agency. The parole field is no place for social workers 
who are opposed to the use of authority or force in case 
work. When there is a suspicion that the parolee is 
engaged in antisocial activities, it is the responsibility of 


the parole officer to change his role from that of social 


worker to that of detective, and to utilize in his efforts to 
confirm or destroy his suspicion, the techniques of the 
police. The parole officer in a public agency dealing with 
adult criminals must be prepared to spend some of his 
nights doing police work, and he must be prepared to 
apprehend parolees and return them to prison. 

As a social worker the parole officer is expected to make 
every effort to assist the parolee, but once such efforts have 
proved futile, and the parolee refuses to comply with the 
conditions of his parole, both the board of parole and the 
community expect the officer to take disciplinary action for 
the good of society. 

Professionally trained parole officers are apt to be 
apologetic when they discuss parole techniques with social 
workers employed in private social agencies, because only 
in a limited number of cases can the so-called passive 
approach be used, and the client is not first in importance 
as in the private social agency, but second. Case work with 
adult offenders is the newest branch of social work. The 
accepted procedures of investigation, case work, and the 
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utilization of psychiatric service developed by children’s 
and family agencies, have been accepted by parole work- 
ers. Unfortunately most parole officers have not under- 
stood that while these techniques are both sound and help- 
ful, all of them cannot be used in case work with parolees. 
Parole must develop its own special procedures to deal 
with the problems presented by parolees. If these pro- 
cedures are developed and put into operation, parole 
instead of depending entirely upon other fields for its 
techniques, may on an authoritarian basis, make a contri- 
bution that will prove of inestimable value to the entire 
field of social work. 


Employment 


A job is essential in any effective program of rehabili- 
tation of released prisoners. Yet the right kind of job 
from which the released prisoner can gain a certain 
amount of satisfaction as well as economic security, is 
difficult and sometimes impossible to secure. Not only is 
the man seeking employment as a condition of release 
seriously handicapped by his record of conviction and 
incarceration, but he is further handicapped by the fact 
that he must request employers of labor to cast aside all ” 
accepted employment procedure and hire him without a 
personal interview and without real knowledge of his 
abilities. If the prospective employer is willing to do this, 
no matter what his needs may be, he must wait for the 
parolee’s release date before he can secure the services of 
the prisoner. 

Just why the prisoner who is eligible for release on 
parole must be kept until the actual date of his release 
behind a wall sometimes twenty feet thick, and returned 
to the community comparatively a free man on the date 
of his release, is one of the problems that would require 
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the wisdom of a Delphic oracle to answer. Certainly 
consideration might be given to the possibility of a half- 
way house, where prisoners eligible for parole might live, 
and without surveillance be allowed to personally contact 
employers for work. 

This idea of a halfway house may be both visionary 
and idealistic. If so, practical consideration might be given 
to the responsibility of vocational directors in institutions 
for securing employment for the prisoners whom they 
have trained. If this were done, vocational directors 
would have first-hand information regarding the needs of 
employers, and vocational training programs might be 
based not upon nice theories but upon existing conditions. 

Under the conditions existing today, it should surprise 
no one that job offers are frequently “phoney” and that 
positions solicited by friends or members of the prisoner’s 
family, while offered by respectable business men, termi- 
nate within a few weeks after the prisoner’s release. 

Because of the numerous offers of positions submitted 
by prison inmates eligible for parole which have upon 
investigation proved to be worthless, the New York State 
Division of Parole has established a “‘black list” of em- 
ployers, and before any job is investigated, the parole 
officer must clear the name of the prospective employer 
through the index of employers of parolees. The cards 
include the record of every parolee who has been em- 
ployed by a particular employer and indicate whether or 
not the employer is acceptable to the Division of Parole. 

The employer of labor who desires to secure the ser- 
vices of released prisoners because he can underpay and 
overwork them is readily detected, but the limitations 
placed upon the employment of individuals convicted of 
crimes by federal and state laws is a problem which 
deserves the attention of every socially minded citizen. 
If the State or Federal Government will not employ 
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ex-prisoners, can it logically be expected that private indus- 
try should do so? The enactment by the Federal Govern- 
ment of legislation prohibiting any person on probation _ 
or parole from entering civilian conservation camps made 
it necessary for the law enforcing agency responsible for 
the supervision of probationers or parolees either to vio- 
late the law, or to allow young offenders to remain unem- 
ployed. In New York State the provisions of one law 
make it impossible for any person ever convicted of a 
felony or of certain misdemeanors to work in any place 
where liquor is sold. They cannot be employed as bus boys, 
cleaners or even orchestra players. If the government 
believes in the possibility of the reformation of law- 
breakers, why should all persons convicted of a crime be 
handicapped in securing positions in public service, not 
only as executives but even as day laborers? 

Securing employment for persons who have been con- 
victed of crimes is a major problem of vital interest to all 
workers with delinquents and criminals, and the limita- 
tions placed upon the employment of individuals convicted 
of crimes is constantly increasing. Apparently there are 
no remedies in sight. 


Delinquents 


The efficacy of parole must be judged by the number 
who violate the conditions of their parole. The principle 
of conditional discharge from prisons is as sound today 
as when it was first used in the eighteenth century. It was 
assumed then, as it is assumed today, that it is impossible 
to judge whether an individual has reformed as long as 
he is in an unnatural environment and under coercion. 
Giving him his freedom on condition that it shall be for- 
feited at once if he proves by his conduct that he has not 
reformed, is a most satisfactory way of safeguarding the 
protection of the public upon his return to society. 
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The license or ticket of leave of every liberated offender 
two hundred years or so ago provided that, “It is by no 
means necessary that the holder shall be convicted of any 
new offense. If he associates with notoriously bad char- 
acters, leads an idle or dissolute life, or has no visible 
means of obtaining an honest livelihood, it will be assumed 
that he is about to lapse into crime and he will be at once 
apprehended and recommitted to prison under his original 
sentence.” The wording of most parole laws today con- 
tains similar provisions. In England in the middle of the 
nineteenth century, because of lack of supervision of re- 
leased prisoners, the ticket of leave system became a public 
scandal and the administration of the system was bitterly 
assailed. A similar situation exists in America today. 

Too frequently trained social workers who have become 
parole officers have been hesitant to terminate parole 
supervision when the parolee’s conduct has indicated that 
this action should be taken. The individual approach in 
parole as in other branches of social case work is an 
unquestionably sound principle. But it can and it has been 
used as an excuse for not insisting upon the fulfillment by 
the parolee of the contract which he signed when he 
accepted the conditions of his parole. If the rules and 
regulations of parole can with impunity be ignored by a 
parolee, there can be no respect for the system on the part 
of parolees and no constructive work can be achieved. 

Parole officers may be tolerant of the parolee’s behavior 
when he has committed no overt act and when his conduct 
does not endanger the lives or the property of the resi- 
dents of the community. But it is again stressed that 
parole officers in supervising parolees cannot follow that 
form of social case work treatment called the passive 
approach. Parole officers must accept the fact that parole 
is a disciplinary measure, that the approach in most cases 
must be authoritarian. It should be accepted both by 
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boards of parole and parole officers that rules and regula- 
tions are to be enforced and when they are violated, 
drastic action is to be taken. When paroled prisoners 
abscond from supervision, it should be accepted that every 
effort will be made to locate them and return them to 
prison. The parole laws of every state should include a 
mandatory provision that the proper fiscal authorities 
must provide funds for the return of parole violators, no 
matter in what state or county they have taken residence 
and it should be made mandatory for parole boards to 
send for them. Neither the taxpayers nor the paroled 
prisoners will have respect for a parole system that allows 
violations of parole without effort to apprehend and 
return the violators. 

If, in any system of parole, the majority of violations 
are for arrests rather than for technical violations, the 
conclusion can be reached that supervision is lax. Exclud- 
ing absconders, the statistics of the Division of Parole of 
the State of New York show that in 1932, 56.7 per cent 
of all declarations of delinquency were due to arrests, 
while in 1936, this figure was reduced to 46.7 per cent. 
For those declared delinquent for technical violations of 
parole, the percentage in 1932 was 8.7, and in 1936 this 
percentage increased to 18.4. 

Practical experience shows that with more intensive 
supervision made possible by an increased staff, parole 
violators can be decreased. Last year the number of 
parolees declared delinquent was the lowest in the seven 
years of the division. 


Need for Public Understanding 


Parole must be interpreted to the public. Every parole 
department should have as one of its fundamental objec- 
tives the backing and support of public opinion. This can 
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only be done by a carefully planned program and by 
securing staff members skilled in public relations. The 
basis of any interpretive program should be actual accom- 
plishments rather than the propaganda developed by a 
vivid imagination. 

The present methods of keeping both probation and 
parole statistics are open to serious criticism. Statements 
of success or failure are frequently based upon the move- 
’ ment of population during a calendar or statistical year. 
What these figures show are not the results of probation 
or parole but what has happened during the year or the 
period which the report covers. 

A more scientific method of compiling statistics that 
can have meaning and value is to group items in accord- 
ance with some carefully conceived principle. Since 1934 
in New York separate tabulations have been maintained 
for the releases of that year and for each subsequent year. 
There are therefore available at present the results of 
supervision as of the end of 1934, 1935 and 1936, of 
parolees released to supervision during 1934. A similar 
procedure has been used with the releases of 1935 and 
1936. 

In passing it may be of interest to call attention to the 
fact that indeterminate sentence prisoners released during 
1934 were to be on parole for an average of somewhat 
more than three and a half years. At the end of 1936, or 
on the average two and a half years after release on 
parole, 29.4 per cent of this group had been declared 
delinquent. 

When data are kept in this manner and accumulated 
over a number of years, there will become available suffi- 
cient information to permit comparisons and evaluations 
of parole. With the badly damaged human material with 
which parole deals, if at the completion of their parole 
period 60 per cent of the parolees are not declared delin- 
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quent, parole will have proved a sound method both of 
protecting society and aiding released prisoners. 

If parole is to function as it should, at least nine stand- 
ards must be met. These are: 


1. Prison and reformatory programs that fit men by education, 
vocational training and therapeutic treatment for parole. 


2. A modern parole law. 


3. A board of parole, nonpolitical in its makeup, with individuals 
selected for their integrity and knowledge, adequately compen- 
sated, and protected by a tenure of office sufficient to assure 
continuity of policy. 


4. A staff of carefully selected and trained parole officers, suffi- 
cient in number to make pre-classification and pre-parole reports, 
and a separate staff of parole officers for purposes of supervision. 


5. A trained and experienced educational director to interpret 
parole to the community. 


6. An employment bureau that will not only secure positions for 
men eligible for parole and under parole supervision, but will also 
carry on an educational campaign with employers of labor to 
persuade them to give, not preferential treatment, but an equal 
chance for employment, to men stigmatized by a criminal record. 


7. An adequate clerical and stenographic staff. 


8. Adequate funds for equipment, supplies and materials, for 
traveling, and for other necessary expenses. 


9. Adequate and uniform statistics that will present a fair and 
accurate picture of the results of parole. 


Parole properly administered is the best known method 
of protecting society. When the gates of the prison close 
behind the released prisoner, shall we say that the prisoner 
has paid his debt to society and that he should shift for 
himself as he did until parole was established; or should 
society for its own protection, as well as for the welfare of 
the prisoner, supervise and aid him in his efforts to live a 
law abiding life? Upon the answer to this question de- 
pend not only the future of parole but the programs of 
every prison and reformatory in the land. 
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H: to coordinate probation, parole, and institu- 


tional treatment is a challenge to all of us in the 

penal field and calls for a degree of mental gym- 
nastics of the highest order. It is something worth think- 
ing about, and you certainly cannot turn to any textbook 
and find a pat formula for coordinating these three correc- 
tional processes. One of the reasons why you cannot find 
the subject in the current discussions of delinquency is that 
little real coordination exists as yet between the various 
services dealing with the problems of the delinquent. Each 
of us is doing his own job in a little water-tight compart- 
ment without paying much attention to what the other 
fellow is doing, and such cooperation as now exists is 
largely accidental. 

I presume that the underlying reason why there is no 
real fusing of probation, parole, and institutional treat- 
ment is that nowhere is a single guiding hand at the wheel 
of the correctional machine. Probation is considered to be 
almost exclusively the function of the court. Parole is 
usually granted by an independent board or by some 
special board attached to the governor’s office, and insti- 
tutional treatment of offenders is regarded as the exclusive 
function of some administrative bureau or board. Ina few 
states there are boards of control who are responsible for 
both institutional management and administration of the 
parole system, but by and large such cooperation and 
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coordination as now exists comes largely through a com- 
mon interest in the broad problem of delinquency. 

The first question, therefore, that we must discuss is 
whether the existing system of independent agencies has 
arisen through fortuitous circumstances or is the out- 
growth of a long period of trial and error. I am inclined 
to think that the prevailing scheme is the result largely of 
the interplay of conflicting forces, mutual distrust, and a 
reluctance to centralize authority rather than the result 
of a happy evolutionary process. I believe that in days 
gone by, at least, those in charge of the institutional care 
of delinquents rather resented the development of correc- 
tional processes which relieved them of some of their 
prerogatives. The institutional superintendent has been 
inclined to feel that the probation service can be of no 
help to him in redirecting the criminal tendencies of those 
under his charge. On the other hand, the probation officer 
has been reluctant to cooperate with the prison because 
he shares too often the general feeling that when a man is 
sent to prison, practically all hope for his ultimate salva- 
tion must be abandoned. He doesn’t view the prison as an 
extension or supplement to the probation process. He 
washes his hands of a man whom he feels unfit for 
probation. 

I think too that all of us who are active in the institu- 
tional field often feel that the tendency to establish inde- 
pendent parole boards complicates materially institutional 
disciplinary problems because it robs the warden and his 
staff of the power to reward the prisoner for outstanding 
services or good behavior. There is also a perfectly under- 
standable tendency on the part of some parole boards to 
stand on their dignity and pay too little attention to the 
problems and the views of prison superintendents and 
wardens. Also prison administrators become discouraged 
when they perceive how little weight is given to the accom- 
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plishments of the institution in rehabilitating the prisoner 
or changing his attitude. It is perfectly natural for the 
paroling authorities to believe that the views of the war- 
den are colored and biased out of all reason by his associa- 
tion and first-hand acquaintanceship with the prisoner. 
James Harvey Robinson in his book The Mind in the 
Making’ says that men will readily admit that there are 
other men who may excel: them in physical abilities and 
personal attributes, but no man will ever admit that 
another has more common sense or better judgment than 
himself. For this reason institutional people often think 
they are as capable of passing upon parole as those who 
actually have this responsibility. I have frequently heard 
them argue at great length that the granting of parole is 
largely based upon hunch and that theirs is as good as the 
other fellow’s. In view of these conflicts it may be ex- 
tremely difficult to bring about any real coordination of 
probation, parole, and institutional treatment. 

I believe, however, that we are making some progress 
in bringing about the coordination of the three funda- 
mental processes of correctional treatment. We are all 
recognizing that in spite of differences of opinion and 
jurisdictional disputes the single broad task of protecting 
the community against the offender calls for cooperation 
and coordination. We are beginning to recognize that we 
must conserve the fruits of the work of all of those who 
have to deal with the offender and that we can save 
money, time, and effort by avoiding duplicating activities. 


The Probation Officer's Contribution 


It is rather easy to see how probation officers can be of 
service to the prison and to parole boards, because they 
come first in the correctional process. Probation officers 


1. Robinson, James Harvey, The Mind in the Making (New York: Harper, 1930). 
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can make available to the institution and to parole boards - 
the information they gather for the courts. Pre-sentence 
investigations are of tremendous help in classifying the 
offender when he enters the institution, and they are also 
very helpful to the parole board. In gathering the data 
the probation officer should keep in mind that the more 
facts he can collect and make available to all of those 
involved in the correctional process, the greater will be 
the chance that someone will find a solution to the problem 
of the offender. What seems insignificant at the time may 
eventually prove of the utmost importance. The institu- 
tional staff and parole boards need to know about the 
offender’s background, his associates, his habits of life, 
and his social history. They need also the judgments of 
professional workers and the medical and psychiatric 
history of the offender as well as his entire criminal record. 
Also it is important to know the effects of previous . 
attempts to redirect the activities of the offender, and the 
reasons for his failure to respond to treatment. 
Moreover, the probation officer, it seems to me, must 
continue his interest in every offender who comes before 
his court regardless of whether the offender is put on 
probation or sent to prison. If the probation officer is 
acquainted with the prison facilities, he can from his first- 
hand investigation of the offender’s environment, his 
physical and mental handicaps, work with the institutional 
people in giving him the individualized treatment he 
requires. An accurate diagnosis of the offender and intelli- 
gent recommendations for his treatment are, of course, 
the premise on which the rehabilitative process develops. 
Despite the attitude of some paroling authorities I am 
sure that they would all appreciate not only the recom- 
mendations of the court but also those of the probation 
officer with respect to the advisability of granting parole “ 
and the circumstances and conditions of such release. I 
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think, moreover, that parole boards would have more 
confidence in such recommendations if they were made on 
the basis of facts ascertained about the time the man 
becomes eligible for parole. Parole boards would like to 
know, I am sure, the conditions in the offender’s home and 
in his community at the time he is considered for parole, 
and they would like the help of the probation officer in 
obtaining data from social agencies, from the case 
workers, and from all available social resources as to the 
situation in the community with respect to the prisoner. 
This can easily be done by the probation officer if he 
maintains a current tickler file of those who are sent to 
prison and makes it his duty to submit a follow-up report 
on the offender when he becomes eligible for parole. A 
continuing interchange of information between the institu- 
tion and the probation service is also necessary. Perhaps 
the probation officer can submit the current views of the 
prosecuting agencies or the judge or the police and give a 
critical appraisal of these recommendations to the parol- 
ing authorities. Times change and so do the views of men 
with respect to the offender. To prevent injustice and 
judgment based on ancient history, up-to-date information 
is of the utmost importance. I frequently read the record 
of men in prison prepared three, five or ten years prior to 
the time they become eligible for parole and wonder how 
this information can have any significance in helping the 
board to determine whether a community is ready to take 
back an offender and give him a fair chance to make good, 
and whether the community is ready and able to control 
him. 


A Clearing House 
From what I have suggested, you can readily see how 


the probation officer can tie his activities into the machin- 
ery of the prison and parole. Pretty much all of the 
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coordinating, however, will be one-sided unless the proba- 
tion officer also supervises the offender when he is placed 
on parole, or some sort of conditional release system is in 
effect which places responsibility on the probation officer 
for after-care of the prison inmate. I am not prepared 
here to argue this point which, I know, has troubled you 
at previous conferences. It strikes me, however, that we 
can’t do the utmost with the offender until the supervision 
of probationers and parolees is intimately interrelated, if 
not amalgamated into a single service. 

I am inclined to favor a plan which places in each 
community a single system or at least a clearing house 
which will assume primary responsibility for all social case 
work with offenders, whether they be probationers, 
parolees, conditional releasees, or prisoners. In short, a 
single service or council should be charged with responsi- 
bility for all of the problems of convicted offenders within 
a prescribed area so that there will be no duplication of 
service or overlapping of effort between official and unofh- 
cial social agencies. Under such a system we shall, of 
course, need flying squadrons of specialists or consultants 
to aid the ordinary case worker, but they should all be 
responsible to one directing service agency. Then we shall 
get real cooperation and coordination. 

It is easy to see how institution executives can be of 
great help to the paroling authorities. They can, through 
a classification clinic, outline at the beginning of the pris- 
oner’s institutional career a definite program for his treat- 
ment and then submit to the board just prior to parole a 
statement of the extent to which the prisoner has availed 
himself of the facilities of the institution. They can advise 
the board of the character of the acquaintances the man 
has made while in prison; they can assay the facts which 
reveal his attitude toward the institution and toward soci- 
ety. Also the institutional staff can advise the board of the 
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In those jurisdictions where complete amalgamation is 
as yet impossible and there is still opportunity for closer 
cooperation and coordination, frequent conferences be- 
tween all of those involved will bring about a considerable 
measure of understanding and cooperation. Suggestions 
submitted by all who participate in the correctional 
process must, of course, be respectfully considered and 
understandingly acted upon if these conferences are to be 
successful. To obtain real coordination between proba- 
tion, parole, and institutional treatment, which, as I said, 
at the outset is now almost nonexistent, I suggest that this 
Association take the initiative in forming a committee to 
draft a definite program for interchange of services and 
ideas of those concerned. A definite form of pre-sentence 
investigation should be drafted which will meet the needs 
of the institution and the parole board as well as the court. 
A system of reporting on the conduct and aptitudes of the 
offender while in the institution should be evolved and 
placed in the hands of those who will supervise him on 


parole, and methods for the current appraisal of condi- 
tions in the community should be evolved. Thus we can 
establish definite objectives, which will certainly redound 
to the advantage of the whole correctional process. 
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results of their efforts to secure the cooperation of the 
inmate in removing physical and vocational handicaps and 
developing a parole plan, and can give them a first-hand 
picture of the prisoner’s conduct and aptitudes. 


Limitation of Prison Cooperation 


The prison unfortunately cannot reciprocate the ser- 
vices rendered by the probation officers except in a few 
insignificant and minor ways. It can, for instance, help the 
probation officer decide whether it can be of any help to 
a particular case when the court is in doubt as to whether 
commitment to an institution should be ordered. Suppose 
that a man before the court has some physical defect which 
in the opinion of the probation officer is responsible for 
the delinquency. The officer can then consult the prison to 
determine whether they have facilities available to correct 
this handicap. Or, let’s assume that the most important 
thing needed to redirect the criminal tendencies of the 


prisoner is a well-rounded course in some particular trade, 
then the prison officials can indicate whether this will be 
made available in the event the man is given a sentence. 


Combined Services 


In the federal system we are making some progress in 
coordinating the work of the probation officer, the institu- 
tion, and the parole board. I hope these efforts can be 
developed further as time goes on. I find that the federal 
probation officer who is at the same time the field parole 
officer is only too glad to help the institutional officials and 
the paroling authorities, with the result that an esprit de 
corps for the whole federal correctional process is being 
fostered which cannot but result, I am sure, in a betterment 
of the single objective we have in mind—the protection of 
the public. 
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Is There a Measure of Probation Success? 


BENNET MEAD 
Statistician, U. 8. Department of Justice 


S THERE A MEASURE OF PROBATION SUCCESS? Before 
attempting to answer this question let us define its 
meaning. This may best be done by first determining 

what constitutes probation success, and then considering 

possible methods of measuring it. 

In defining the meaning of probation success, it should 
first be emphasized that success is positive in its nature. 
Most people undoubtedly conceive of success as something 
far more vital than mere absence of failure. The sort of 
success which is no more than absence of failure becomes 
a pale shadow of success, a mediocre thing scarcely better 
than failure itself. 

It follows that no satisfactory measure of probation 
success can be obtained merely by counting up and deduct- 
ing those definite and obvious failures who are customarily 
referred to as probation violators, nor by determining the 
ratio of such violators to the entire group handled on 
probation. This may be illustrated by some recent sta- 
tistics from the experience of the probation system of the 
United States courts. During the year ending June 30, 
1936, there were 997 federal probationers who were 
officially declared violators either by revocation of their 
probation, by arrest, or by issuance of warrants for their 
arrest on charges constituting violation of the terms of 
their probation. During that same year, a total of 29,821 
persons were at one time or another under the supervision 
of United States probation officers. If we calculate the 
ratio of violators to the total number handled on proba- 
tion, we find that in the fiscal year 1935-36, the violators 
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formed 3.3 per cent of the total number handled. 

Now this percentage does measure, after a fashion, the 
frequency of failure on probation, and thus it affords a 
crude negative measure of probation success. ‘That is, 
we may say that during the year under consideration and 
so far as official records are concerned, the entire group 
of probationers supervised, exclusive of those formally 
declared violators, are to be considered as probation 
successes. On this basis the United States probation sys- 
tem might rashly claim that 96.7 per cent of its cases on 
probation were handled successfully. We might then go 
further and jump recklessly to the conclusion that all is 
well with us, and that the federal probation system is 
discharging as effectively as possible its task of rehabilitat- 
ing the probationers under its care. 

If, however, we keep in mind the true concept of success 
as positive achievement rather than dead-level mediocrity, 
we must admit that this 96.7 per cent of alleged success 
does not and cannot reveal the actual extent of our achieve- 
ment or lack of achievement. So long as we do not 
actually know whether our so-called successes involve any 
real improvement in the behavior of the probationers, we 
must not allow ourselves to become complacent about the 
situation. 

On any realistic basis, then, success must be considered 
as relative and variable. If therefore, we propose to 
measure success, we need to determine not only the bare 
fact of improvement in behavior, but also the degree of 
improvement. 


Evaluation Experiments 


Our analysis thus far has led to the definition of success 
as positive achievement, varying in degree. We have also 
incidentally discussed one unsatisfactory measure of pro- 
bation success, the percentage of non-violators. It remains 
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now to consider what better methods are available for 
measuring probation success, that is, the degree or extent 
of improvement. Nearly three years ago in the central 
office of the United States probation system, we began to 
experiment with a very crude and approximate device for 
measuring the degree of probation success. This device 
consists in asking the probation officers to estimate for 
each probationer passed from supervision the degree of 
his improvement while on probation. 

In undertaking this experiment we frankly recognized 
that this device was in no sense an accurate or scientific 
measuring device. But it seemed to us that it would be 
worth while to experiment with it, primarily as a means 
for insuring some systematic self-criticism of their own 
work and its results by the federal probation officers. 
There is no question that this plan has been of value from 
this point of view. 

Up to the present time, however, we have hesitated to 
publish any actual statistics based upon these reports on 
outcomes. It has been apparent from our critical exami- 
nation of them that no uniform standards have been 
applied by the various officers in forming their judgment 
as to the degree of improvement in their charges. We 
must, therefore, admit that while this device has had con- 
siderable educational value, it has not served as an accu- 
rate measure of success. 

Perhaps we can gain some idea of the inadequacies of 
this measuring device by looking at some of the results 
obtained by it for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1936. 
Probation officers were asked to rate the outcome of 
probationary treatment for those passed from their super- 
vision in one of five degrees, as showing striking improve- 
ment, moderate improvement, slight improvement, no 
improvement, or as violating probation. Out of a total 
of 6,298 cases thus classified, 1,685, or 26.8 per cent were 
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classed as having achieved striking improvement, and 
2,183, or 34.7 per cent were classed in the moderate 
improvement group. It would, however, be most unsafe 
to accept these figures as giving a true picture. Rather 
do they indicate over-optimism on the part of the proba- 
tion officers making the evaluation. 

The greatest defect of this method of measuring suc- 
cess is its subjective quality, for it suffers two-fold in that 
it relies not only on a man’s judgment of another man, 
but also on a man’s judgment of himself and his own 
work. In this connection, it is interesting to note that 
over-optimism in regard to results is not limited to the 
less trained and qualified probation officers. In order to 
check this point, we compared the rating of outcomes for 
fourteen selected probation units. The comparison for 
these selected units and for all other units is very inter- 
esting because it shows no marked variation. In the totals 
we find that the selected units reported 24.2 per cent of 
their cases as showing striking improvement. The remain- 
ing units classified 27.5 per cent of their cases in this 
group. The figures for the “moderate improvement” 
group reveal a similar situation, with 34.1 per cent of the 
cases reported by the selected units in this group, and 
34.8 per cent of the cases for the remaining units in this 
group. Thus we see that the mass results obtained with 
this device differ only slightly, whatever may be the quality 
of the personnel. It is apparent that the difficulty lies in 
basic weaknesses of our measuring instrument in that 
ratings are made on a subjective or hunch basis. 

It is probable that this method could be improved by 
making the classification of outcomes the special responsi- 
bility of some one member of each probation staff who 
would be more capable of a judicial viewpoint than the 
officer in charge of a particular case. I believe that we 
should continue to experiment with this device, if possible 
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introducing changes which will lead to greater uniformity 
and accuracy in the results. But even if we were success- 
ful in refining this procedure of self-evaluation which I 
have just described, it would still be far from adequate. 


Case Study Method 





Before a reliable evaluation of outcomes can be made, 
it is necessary that probation departments institute a 
thorough system of case study’ for each individual who 
comes under supervision. No plan of evaluation can be 
considered accurate which does not reveal what types of 
cases are better or worse in terms of social adjustment at 
the end of the probation period. The individual offender, 
then, must be the unit of evaluation, and it follows that 
the case study method should be used whenever possible. 

Many probation departments may have been frightened 
away from this method of approach because of a mistaken 
view as to the minimum requirements in personnel and 
organization for this type of work. Any department 
which has a trained and qualified staff could at least experi- 
ment with the case study method of evaluation by selecting 
a part of its cases for intensive supervision and study. 

In order to use the case study method to best advan- 
tage, it is necessary to design a special form of case 
summary to bring together data which will show the 
status of the probationer at various times. This progress 
record should start with detailed information on the 
status of the offender at the time he is placed on proba- 
tion, with records of his physical and mental condition, 
education, recreational habits, industrial experience, fam- 
ily and community conditions. Similar analyses should be 
made at various intervals during the probation period, at 
1. For a fuller statement of the case study method of evaluation see Mead, Bennet, 


Evaluating the Results of Probation (Yearbook, National Probation Association, 
1932 and 1933). 
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the time of discharge, and if feasible, a year or more after 
discharge. The progress record should also cover the 
facts about the treatment program as it was attempted 
and as it was actually executed, and any changes in the 
behavior of the probationer. 

The purpose of such a progress record as the one out- 
lined will be to compare the status of an individual at 
various times during the probation period rather than to 
compare two individuals at any given time. At first, it 
will probably be necessary to treat every personality phase 
separately. In this way, we may be able to record changes 
in the personality of the probationer, and also to com- 
pare individuals in regard to social attitudes and use- 
fulness. Many psychologists now hope to perfect a per- 
sonality rating scale which will test emotional as well as 
intellectual factors. 

We must bear in mind that even after the progress 
record has been made available for practical use it will 
not work automatically. On the contrary, a high degree 
of technical skill will be necessary to secure accurate and 
consistent results. Likewise the analysis and interpreta- 
tion of these records will require much statistical training 
and experience. The task of evaluation will require 
effective collaboration between a number of professional 
groups, including experts in vocational guidance and edu- 
cation, psychologists, psychiatrists, doctors, prison and 
probation administrators, as well as experts in social 
research. It is only through this many-sided approach 
that we can hope to achieve a truly significant evaluation, 
for no one professional group is capable of fulfilling this 
task without the assistance of many others. 

The plan of classification in the federal prison system 
follows the general theory I have outlined in dealing 
with offenders admitted to the institution. But no such 
system has as yet been instituted for the federal probation 
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service. However, there are in the country some few 
probation departments which attempt this type of work. 
I understand that the probation department of the Court 
of General Sessions of New York City follows in general 
the principles here outlined, as do the probation offices of 
the Essex County, New Jersey, Court of Common Pleas, 
and the department in Westchester County, New York, to 
mention only a few. 


Evaluation Based on Records 


We must recognize that the approximate methods of 
evaluation in use at the present time have serious limi- 
tations. Agencies and institutions dealing with crime 
and delinquency have generally lagged far behind other 
groups in the use of measuring devices, specifically in the 
creation of adequate evaluation techniques. All proba- 
tion workers are aware of the complexity of the crime 
problem. They have ample opportunity to know from 
actual experience that economic insecurity and unemploy- 
ment, low incomes, poor housing, degrading family and 
neighborhood life and their surrounding conditions, foster 
the growth and the spread of crime and delinquency. 

It is necessary that we see probation in its proper rela- 
tion to all the other essential elements in a program of 
crime control. We must not expect too much from this 
device, nor must we be content with too little. It seems 
to me reasonable to hope that thorough, scientific evalua- 
tion of probation work may disclose further facts about 
the underlying social and economic causes of crime and 
thus stimulate action for crime prevention. Even though 
as yet we have not put into practice methods of probation 
evaluation which can be relied upon, the ultimate ends to 
be gained in devising a satisfactory system of this kind 
warrant all the effort and attention which we can give it. 
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At the time when we introduced the reporting of degree 
of improvement in the United States probation system, 
we realized clearly the need for providing some yardstick 
or standard which would help the probation officers to 
make their estimates of improvement on the basis of the 
specific nature of the need for improvement in each case. 
Accordingly we introduced at the same time, beginning 
in July, 1934, the plan of having the probation officers 
report, for each probationer received for supervision, the 
particular obstacles and handicaps affecting him which 
need to be overcome if the case is to be successfully 
handled. 

For the fiscal years ending June 30, 1935 and 1936, 
we have tabulated and included in our annual reports 
summaries of the information furnished by probation 
officers concerning handicaps and obstacles. This appraisal 
of handicaps and obstacles should in the course of time 
enable the probation officers to make more accurate judg- 
ments as to the degree of improvement, since the infor- 
mation concerning initial obstacles and handicaps should 
be available in the case records for increasing numbers of 
probationers who are passed from supervision. Up to the 
present time, however, the record of obstacles and handi- 
caps has not been available for the large majority of pro- 
bationers passed from supervision. This condition may 
help to explain some of the deficiencies in rating the degree 
of improvement. 

In conclusion, we may summarize by saying that we 
have undertaken to define the meaning of probation suc- 
cess and to determine what methods are available for 
measuring it. We have defined success for the purposes 
of this discussion as being positive in its nature and de- 
cidedly variable in its degree. This has led us to the con- 
clusion that we cannot measure success by counting up the 
percentage of failure, and that mere probation violation 
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rates are therefore of very little use for measuring pro- 
bation success. 

We have briefly reviewed the experience of the United 
States probation system in attempting to measure proba- 
tion success by classifying probationers at the end of their 
periods of supervision, according to the degree of im- 
provement in their behavior as judged by the probation 
oficers. This experimental procedure we have found to 
be of educational value but of no real scientific value. The 
failure of this device to yield satisfactory results has 
apparently been due to the unavoidable tendency of our 
probation officers, in common with other mortals, to be 
Over-optimistic in appraising the results of their own work. 
Nonetheless, this device has shown sufficient value to 
suggest that it should be refined and improved rather than 
abandoned. 

Ultimately the measurement of degree of improve- 
ment needs to be done by persons other than the officers 
responsible for case supervision, and the rating needs to 
be done in terms of careful appraisal of the improvement 
made in specific traits of personality and specific phases 
of conduct. 

Some progress has been made, but a tremendous amount 
of work remains to be done before we can hope to make 
any scientific evaluation of outcomes. The keeping of 
systematic and detailed records of the status and the 
progress of each probationer from the time he is placed 
on probation will pave the way for increasingly accurate 
measurement of the degree of success of individual 
probationers. 
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Standards for Probation Personnel 


Dan PYLE 
Judge, Circuit Court, South Bend, Indiana 


HE principles underlying probation and its applica- 
tion have been well defined. It yet remains to devise 


plans and apply methods to secure maximum results. 
The success of probation depends upon at least three 
things: to whom it is granted, when it is granted and how 
it is administered. Back of these factors is the law govern- 
ing probation, the judge granting it, and the probation 
officer applying it. 

Careless and indifferent granting of probation is dan- 
gerous to public welfare and contributes little or nothing 
to the welfare of the person who is to be guided and 
adjusted. Fear of the law’s penalties may restrain some 
persons from committing crimes, but those who are con- 
firmed in the belief that offenses may be committed without 
punishment proceed to wrongdoing without reflection and 
without hesitation. Persons with a tendency to delin- 
quency will hesitate before committing offenses if they 
know they are either to undergo custodial supervision in 
penal servitude, or to be forced by strict application of 
probationary principles to keep their behavior in harmony 
with society’s rules. The reckless or wanton criminal, on 
the other hand, seems devoid of restraining power and is 
not a person to whom probation should be given. 

A national survey of the laws of the various states 
concerning probation and its application reveals wide dif- 
ferences in plan and operation. Some states are far in 
advance of others but probation as a means of handling 
the individual offender is becoming a permanent factor in 
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our jurisprudence. It is further to be observed that the 
latest states to make probationary enactments write into 
their laws those fundamental principles discovered and 
used by other states. 

In 1933 the Legislature of Indiana revamped and im- 
proved the state’s probationary law by inserting therein 
powers wide enough to cover the entire field under the 
direction of a central head endowed with state-wide 
authority and activity. The Indiana law is not original; it 
is more of a culmination of legislative progress in other 
states. Consequently a discussion of the Indiana plan is 
in a measure discussion of the plans in states having simi- 
lar laws expressing and defining principles of probation. 
The Indiana law embraces an advanced plan of probation, 
so it is not amiss to discuss it with those who have not yet 
established a law of equal scope and potential effective- 
ness. The principles of probation are as universal as 
human nature. Its application is as varied as human 
minds, environments and natural tendencies. 

The Indiana statute provides for a state probation 
department composed of four members appointed by the 
governor. After the system is once established it is stag- 
gered so that one new member is appointed annually. A 
three-fourths majority of trained and experienced person- 
nel is retained at all times. The law provides in definite 
terms that no more than two persons shall belong to the 
same political party, and the governor, in selecting the 
annual appointee, shall choose a citizen of high standing 
and probity and one who has a known activity and interest 
in the probation work of the state. The spirit of the 
Indiana law clearly indicates that the commission shall not 
be composed of inexperienced persons nor of those gov- 
erned by political majorities; that it shall not be operated 
by those who are strangers to probation work, nor be dis- 
rupted in its activities or personnel by the appointing at 
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one time or in one year of a majority of its membership. 
The law recognizes that it requires time to learn the state’s 
problems in probation, and to formulate plans for their 
solution by a trained and experienced majority acting 
under the guidance of a director with a state-wide view of 
problems of probation. 


Probation Functions 


Probation work should not be confused with welfare 
work. The probation officer must deal with persons who 
have committed some crime, who are under the super- 
vision of a court which retains power and authority over 
offenders until their terms of probation have been com- 
plied with. A probation officer is in fact a part of the 
court and the law-enforcing and correcting arm of the 
state. The welfare worker deals for the most part with 
those who have not broken any law but have suffered some 
misfortune from which they are in need of assistance. The 
social worker approaches his problem from a different 
viewpoint and is under the direction of an agency acting 
independently and entirely without the guiding hand of 
the court. The welfare worker may offer guidance to 
those whom he contacts, but this guidance lacks the author- 
ity and power which comes from one of the main divisions 
of our government. The welfare worker and the proba- 
tion officer are servants of the public but their functions 
are different. The legislature evidently had this difference 
in mind when the present probation law in our state was 
passed. It wisely set up an independent board to direct 
probation service throughout the state, but placed it under 
the immediate supervision of the respective judges of the 
state who pass upon the degree of guilt and worthiness of 
the applicant for probation. It is the court which holds 
the offender to strict accountability until he is officially 
released. 
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One of the difficulties of handling probation is the selec- 
tion of probation officers. The probation officer, like the 
artist or the scientist, must be in one sense to the position 
born. He should be richly endowed with the quality of 
’ leadership, should have unerring judgment, and must at 
all times be practical. He must have a genius for organi- 
zation. A probation officer endeavoring to work alone 
is doomed to failure; he will dwindle to nothing more than 
a record keeper. In local probation work the judge and 
his probation officers need the combined assistance of 
Catholic, Protestant and Jewish churches. They need the 
combined assistance of all organizations interested in and 
working for boys and girls. 

No probation officer can hope to be successful unless he 
has the confidence and support of the public press. A few 
published articles aimed to point out probationary incom- 
petence, carelessness and indifference, are powerful to 
destroy the confidence of the public, of local welfare 
organizations, and of religious bodies. But the support of 
the press when it is well deserved and has been intelli- 
gently cultivated, is a strong asset for the probation officer. 

He must also have the respect and cooperation of law 
enforcing officers and the police department. It is posi- 
tively not true that all policemen are against the offender. 
Many experienced policemen are acquainted with every 
principle announced at these meetings. They may not be 
able to discuss the subject, but give them a private inter- 
view and you will learn that they know and understand 
the offender in his habits, methods and mental character- 
istics. The policeman knows the influence of environment 
and:is acquainted with the worthy and the unworthy in 
the community. The probation officer and the court need 
_ the all-seeing eyes of the police to learn whether or not the 
probationer is acting in good faith with them. If the pro- 
bationer’s conduct is unbecoming, or careless, or indiffer- 
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ent to social customs and laws, then he becomes unworthy 
in the public mind, and rehabilitation becomes exceedingly 
difficult if not farcical. 


The Indiana Setup 


The Indiana law provides that the probation commis- 
sion and the state director shall have general supervision 
over the administration of juvenile and adult probation 
in all courts, and that it shall endeavor to secure effective 
use of the probationary system and the enforcement of the 
probation laws. It shall cooperate in promoting measures 
for the effective treatment and prevention of delinquency 
and keep itself informed concerning the work of all pro- 
bation officers acting within the state. In order to do this 
it shall, through its director and its personnel, investigate 
the work of probation officers throughout the state. The 
commission also has power to adopt general rules direct- 
ing the method of procedure in the administration of 
probation, including methods of investigation, supervision 
of cases, keeping of records and accounting. 

The law provides that the state board shall hold com- 
petitive examinations for the purpose of building a list of 
eligible persons. It also prescribes the qualifications for 
entering the examination and the rules for conducting it. 
The board has authority to recommend the discharge of 
any probation officer whom it may decide to be unfit. It 
has the duty of compiling a list of probation officers 
employed throughout the state, and of assembling infor- 
mation, statistical and of other nature. It must submit its 
report to the governor annually before the first day of 
December. 

One of the important duties of the commission is the 
selection of a state director of probation. The law pre- 
scribes that the person be well trained, experienced in 
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social work, and otherwise qualified for this high position. 
Once appointed, this director becomes the chief executive 
officer in administering and applying the reformative prin- 
ciples of probation. The law states that the selection of 
the director is the duty of the commission and of no other 
person or officer. The reason for this is clear: this all 
important official should not be selected by a person or 
group unacquainted with the problems arising from the 
administration and application of the law. Fitness and 
not favoritism is thus according to the statute the deter- 
mining factor in the selection of a director for the state. 
It is specifically provided that this director serve at the 
pleasure of the commission and not at the will of one 
oficer or group of individuals not connected with the 
administration of the law under discussion. 

The legislature intended to and did create a directing 
head and a body composed of persons interested in and 
possessing knowledge of the principles and operation of 
probation, upon whose shoulders rests the responsibility 
of determining who shall be selected as probation officers. 
The applicant’s examination is based on two fundamental 
points : one, education and training; the other, personality. 
In grading, the latter is deemed the more important, the 
theory being that many persons can learn the language 
expressing a principle, who in the field would perhaps be 
a failure. From experience I know that it is exceedingly 
difficult, and it may be even unfair to the applicant, to pass 
upon his personality in the few moments he is before the 
board for interrogation and observation. The applicant 
may be nervous when he appears before the board. If 
intellectually keen, he begins to study the personnel of the 
board while the personnel of the board begins to study 
him, each side checking the other. If it were possible, it 
would be fairer and better for the applicant to have a 
longer opportunity to reveal his personality. 
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It has often been declared that the future offender can 
be detected in the class room of the public schools. It can 
equally well be said that a born probation officer can be 
detected in the class room of the public school. All of us 
can recall associates on the playground and in the class 
room of the public school and college who seemed to be 
born to leadership. They instinctively knew how to handle 
people in an emergency, having something to offer in 
meeting a situation successfully. Their very presence 
inspired confidence, and when inducted into a group they 
immediately had a following. It is equally true that there 
are many people who can lead a group yet utterly fail with 
an individual. Therefore, when reading a description of 
just what a probation officer should be, how he should act, 
what he should possess mentally and in personality, bear 
in mind that picking a good probation officer is a difficult 
task. 

It might be better for a probation officer not to be 
permanently employed until he has proved his worth and 
capability by giving actual service for a period of not less 
than six months or perhaps one year to the court which 
selects him. The position would then become permanent 
unless for some reason he becomes unfit or disqualified by 
some misfeasance or malfeasance. 

One of the weak spots in the probationary system may 
be the judge on the bench. He may be neither socially 
minded nor interested in probation. He may be arbitrary 
in methods or actuated by selfish motives. The judge who 
does not take an interest in probation and study its effec- 
tiveness as well as its weak points, and who acts without 
securing all possible information concerning the offender 
is not fulfilling the responsibility of his position. Anyone 
may commit an error, even a judge. He may commit an 
error in extending probation too readily or indiscrimi- 
nately or in not granting it to the unfortunate person 
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entitled to it. A judge is often put in a most trying situa- 
tion by persons who are interested in some case. He may 
be solicited and importuned by close friends of some indi- 
vidual or by some organization, or even by political bud- 
dies. In such a position he must be guided by his own 
intelligence and the light of duty as revealed by all the 
facts and circumstances submitted by a faithful and con- 
scientious probation officer. 


Rural Needs 


It is very noticeable to those who have a state view of 
probation, and to persons studying it on a wide scale, that 
most writers and speakers on the subject have in mind the 
conditions in the country’s most populous districts. It is 
true that the principles of probation are universal, yet it 
is equally true that rural districts have their troubles in 
operating a probation system for the reason that there is 
not enough work in some counties to warrant an all-time, 
fairly paid probation officer. Let us use Indiana as an 
illustration. For the most part it is an agricultural state. 
Our last census showed about three and one-half million 
persons scattered over ninety-two counties. With the ex- 
ception of the populous counties, Indiana has a population 
composed of similar racial and national traits, and homo- 
geneous cultural ideals and education. Of the ninety-two 
counties only five have a population of over 100,000; 
seven over 50,000; seven less than 10,000; and fifty-eight, 
or over one-half, less than 25,000. In a few of these 
counties the jails are empty or nearly empty. Many 
counties have few criminal cases in a year and for this 
reason the probation officer does not have the experience 
of those who operate in the more cosmopolitan centers. 
The rural probation officer has to cover more territory. 
The dispositions and characters of the offenders he super- 
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vises may be different from those of the city. Some offenses 
predominate in one locality but are infrequent in another. 
He also finds that the public attitude toward the offender 
is different from that found in the populous city, as a 
general thing being less severe. Many offenders in the 
cities have drifted in from rural communities and their 
acts show them to be misfits in the new environment. 


Professional Security 


Handling these varying situations advantageously to 
the tax paying public and to the probationer is difficult and 
should not be left to the untrained, unfit or indifferent 
worker. It is the duty of the commission and of the state 
director to work out and devise plans to meet these situa- 
tions effectively. On this point books and speakers are not 
contributing heavily to the solution. 

Only through a trained and permanent body that 
studies, comprehends and works understandingly can the 
problems and difficulties arising from these varying con- 
ditions be solved safely and with a reasonable degree of 
accuracy. Such a body knows the great task from experi- 
ence and views it broadly, formulating a program requir- 
ing time to apply and execute. Every severe disruption of 
the board causes the loss of knowledge gained from experi- 
ence and the plan in operation. For this reason the law, 
in word and in spirit, forbids rapid and arbitrary changes 
from any source. 

We must not forget that the probation officer is human. 
He has ambition, a desire to care for himself and the 
intelligence to do it. He knows that to be personally 
secure he must have a life program which includes perma- 
nent employment carrying with it an income commensurate 
with his social standing as an educated and professional 
man. We are endeavoring to induce young persons in 
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college to make this their life work. We cannot reason- 
ably expect them to do this if the position is dependent 
on the whims or caprices of individuals or upon political 
expediency. No young person possessing sufficient intelli- 
gence to be a probation officer will hazard his chances for 
a successful and happy career in an everchanging, insecure, 
unpredictable employment. They must be sure of an 
advancing compensation as they progress in the work. 

It is for those who believe in probation, realize its 
worth, know its weaknesses as well as its strength, to 
demand and insist that it shall be administered in the 
most effective manner and be guided by persons schooled, 
trained and experienced, who are ever mindful of its high 
and noble purpose. 





Probation in the Municipal Court 


LILLIAN M. WEsTROPP 
Judge, Municipal Court, Cleveland 


N ITS essence, the theory and practice of probation is 
I the same whether administered in a felony court, a 
misdemeanor court, or a court for children. But I 
have always felt that the misdemeanor court is the cradle 
of crime and that proper repressive methods exerted here 
are productive in preventing crime. Petty offenders find 
the step to a serious offense a short one. Proper treat- 
ment when they first start to slip may prevent them in 
many cases from getting into felony court. As a great 
number of the people coming into our misdemeanor court 
are parents, it is evident that proper handling of their 
cases prevents a great deal of juvenile delinquency. 

All the courts have this in common: together with the 
police departments they offer the only bulwark between 
society and the criminal. The judge’s place in this pic- 
ture looms large, and if he is at all conscientious, his 
responsibilities are pressing indeed. During trial he is 
the referee in a debate, the outcome of which has a serious 
bearing on some person’s liberty, his future life and his 
family. The judge in a minor criminal court determines 
guilt or innocence and passes sentence. 

The judge has a serious obligation to society. It is his 
duty to protect society and to deter the criminal from 
further depredations. But as a member of society the 
judge has a further duty, namely, to expend every effort 
to see that the criminal is given an opportunity for 
improvement, for self-betterment. These three points, 
protection, deterrence and improvement, are the guiding ~ 
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principles back of the judge’s efforts to impose a just and 
proper sentence. 

Imprisonment is the proper sentence in many cases; in 
others, it would be a miscarriage of justice. The judge 
should know the offender, should have as complete a pic- 
ture as possible of him. To delineate this picture we 
have probation officers who by means of interviews and 
investigation are able to tell the court where and often 
why the offender has broken with society, and what treat- 
ment is needed to return him. 

Municipal courts are the people’s courts. In our court 
in Cleveland this year it is estimated that more than 
40,000 petty offenders will come to trial. This represents 
roughly about one out of every twenty-five of the city’s 
population. 

Who are these people who come afoul of the law, and 
what are their offenses against society? All misdemean- 
ants over eighteen years old come into this court for final 
disposition of their cases. A little more than one-sixth of 
them are women; approximately two-thirds of them are 
married, and sixty per cent of them have children. More 
than two-thirds of them fall between the ages of twenty- 
five and fifty, the largest group appearing between the 
ages of thirty-one and forty. Approximately seventy-five 
per cent of all these cases have been contacted by one or 
more social agencies before coming into our court. 


The offenses are intoxication, traffic violations, viola- 
tions of liquor and gambling laws, vice, petit larceny, 
assault and battery, drug addiction, and other miscel- 
laneous offenses which are violations of the state statutes 
or city ordinances. These crimes are not so serious in 
themselves, but proper handling of them is of vital impor- 
tance to the entire community, for many of these offenses 
are breeders of more serious crime, and control at this 
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point may be considered the criterion of crime conditions 
in the city or community. 


The Need of Investigation 


We need no longer ask ourselves whether probation is 
successful insofar as juveniles are concerned, for where 
we have well equipped, sufficiently staffed juvenile courts, 
the record of achievement is clear and convincing. But 
how about police courts such as ours, and similar courts 
in other large cities? Into these lower courts come all the 
social problems of the community life, and to ask a judge 
to pass sentence without an investigation into conditions 
and causes is to blindfold justice. If the judge has the 
responsibility of passing sentence, he is entitled to all the 
assistance which can be made available. It has been my 
experience that the work of probation officers, especially 
their preliminary investigations, is indispensable to the 
court, and I have often wondered how the courts of old 
got along without them. 

The law presumes that everyone who commits a crime 
or misdemeanor is of normal mentality. As a matter of 
fact, it is estimated that more than thirty per cent of the 
offenders who appear in our court are psychopaths or of 
less than normal mentality. When a court has heard the 
evidence and is ready to pass sentence, it is incumbent 
upon it to ascertain whether or not the offender is respon- 
sible for his actions and can make a proper adjustment 
in society. This is essential not only for the interest of 
the individual, but for the interest of society. 

Let me illustrate this point by one or two examples. 
One day there came into court a young colored lad, twenty- 
four years old, charged with vagrancy. This was not his 
first appearance in court. He had been there fifteen or 
twenty times before. Each time he had been found guilty 
and sentenced to the workhouse. After serving his time 
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he had been released only to return again. Every judge 
expected to see him three or four times during his term of 
court. The last previous appearance was on a charge of 
panhandling in the Terminal Station. He had made him- 
self such a pest at the railroad stations that the railroad 
detectives were instructed to keep him out of the station 
and to arrest him at sight. The judge on this occasion 
inquired if he had ever been referred to the probation 
department. Receiving a negative answer, she referred 
him for an investigation. The investigation disclosed that 
the defendant was born in Cincinnati, that he had no 
brothers or sisters and that his parents were dead. A 
stepmother, however, still lived in Cincinnati. A letter 
received from her informed the probation officer that the 
youth was subject to epileptic spells, a condition which he 
had inherited from his mother. Her letter further 
revealed that he had left home when a boy and every com- 
munication she had received from him since informed her 
that he was either in jail or in a hospital. She further 
stated that she did not want him home, that it would be a 
waste of money to send him there. Several times the 
Travelers Aid had sent him home and he remained for 
only a few days before leaving again. The probation 
officer went out to investigate the place where the defen- 
dant lived with his cousin. He found that there was no 
bed for him, that he slept across two chairs. Frequently 
the boy had epileptic spells when no one was there to assist 
him. In fact, just previous to the probation officer’s visit 
the boy had fallen on the stove and burned his face and 
arms before any one got to him. The probation officer 
had the boy’s cousin file a petition in probate court and 
the boy was committed to the State Epileptic Hospital. 
Sometime later he wrote the probation officer that he was 
very happy, had a comfortable home, was learning to 
make things, was having his epileptic spells less frequently, 
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and was participating in the social activities of the insti- 
tution. The investigation revealing the physical condi- 
tion of this defendant and his home situation enabled the 
court to make this adjustment and put the boy where he 
properly belonged, an adjustment beneficial not only to 
the defendant himself, but to the court and to the public 
as well. 

Again, there appeared before the court Agnes K., a 
young girl of barely twenty-one years, charged with keep- 
ing rooms for immoral purposes. From the police investi- 
gation it was learned that the girl had been receiving men 
in her room and had been a prostitute for some years. 
The girl pleaded guilty and could have been sentenced to 
the workhouse for six months or a year. The case was 
referred to the probation office, however, and an investi- 
gation was made. The medical report showed syphilis 
present and she was ordered to take treatments. The 
investigation revealed that the girl’s mother had been 
dead for four or five years, that her father was an inmate 
of an insane hospital. Two years previous to her appear- 
ance in court the girl herself had been under observation 
in the psychopathic division of the City Hospital for 
eight months. Her diagnosis showed some evidence of 
dementia praecox, but she was discharged. On four dif- 
ferent occasions she had applied to the Police Women’s 
Bureau for lodgings, stating that she was homeless, penni- 
less and jobless. She received lodging for the night, and 
upon application to the relief department was given a 
room and food. Up to the time she came into our court, 
twenty social agencies had been interested in her and her 
family. Upon receiving the report, the judge instructed 
the probation officer to have relatives file a petition in 
probate court and after examination there, she was com- 
mitted to the State Hospital for the Insane. 

It is manifest that the court could not have made a 
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proper adjudication in these cases without a preliminary 
investigation, yet these are but two of hundreds, yes, 
thousands of such cases coming into our courts every year, 
where because of lack of funds and an undermanned staff 
of investigators, offenders are committed to the wrong 
type of institution or are discharged by the court although 
they are a menace to the safety, the health, and the wel- 
fare of the community. 

Imprisonment may be an immediate remedy for the 
drunk, the prostitute, or the petty thief, but of what last- 
ing value is the remedy? The social maladjustments 
which may follow from a mishandled misdemeanant run 
almost to an infinite series. Let us treat these people 
not as social derelicts but as people socially ill. Let us 
diagnose their illness and treat it with intelligence. 


Rehabilitation 


If a part of the judge’s objective is that the offender 
should be improved, then the court must have at its dis- 
posal instruments to accomplish this improvement. This 
furnishes the basis for the probation department’s second 
function, rehabilitation. The public too often knows lit- 
tle or nothing about the positive good accomplished by 
probation officers. The newspapers consider to be news 
only those stories which are sensational. When a pro- 
bationer goes wrong, he becomes news. We all know 
many other cases which we should like to have considered 
news. I am going to take the liberty of relating one or 
two of them. The fact that a probationer has kept out 
of trouble for the year or two of his probation period 
does not necessarily mean that that offender has reformed. 
Reform may take a much longer period, as in my first 
example. 

Frank came into court one day, shabby, disheveled, 
unkempt, charged with intoxication on a warrant sworn 
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to by his wife. He stood before the bench, eyes down- 
cast, and had little to say in his own defense. His wife 
did all the talking and she said very little in his behalf. 
He was a commercial artist, getting an occasional job 
now and then, and drinking every chance he got. The case 
was referred to the probation department. 

Until three or four years before, Frank had been suc- 
cessful in his art work. They owned their own home in 
a fine section of town and had two cars, one for Frank and 
one for his wife. There was money in the bank and he 
had a fine studio. Then things began to slip. The wife 
said he began to go out with other women and to drink 
heavily. They lost their home, his business fell away, 
and money became so scarce the wife took charge of what 
there was. Frank claimed the lack of economic security 
led him to drink to quiet his nerves. 

This day in the probation department Frank was in 
rags. His wife was well dressed. She was chairman of 
the local P.T.A., he no longer belonged to the Artists’ 
Club. She scolded him as though he were a child and he 
took it with meekness. The wife often discussed the prob- 
lem of their father with the three sons of nine, twelve and 
fourteen. She sent them to the studio with him and quite 
openly told them their duty was to watch him. Apart 
from his wife, Frank showed some fire. He admitted he 
was afraid of her and that several times when she was 
angry, she had struck him. He had thought several times 
of leaving her, but she took all the money he earned and 
he had no place to go. 

Here was a man who had lost all confidence in him- 
self. His self-respect was shattered. He was becoming 
a total loss to the community and his family was on the 
way to becoming a public charge. His wife was convinced 
that he was undependable, and in his present condition, 
he was. The probation officer interpreted her husband’s 
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problems to the wife. With the wife’s cooperation and 
under official supervision, more and more responsibilities 
were turned back to Frank. He was encouraged in his 
work, he was assisted in getting more and better jobs. He 
was helped to gain back the respect of his sons, and his 
own self-respect was not long in following. Today he is 
again a respected member of the community and of his 
profession. The family’s economic position has improved, 
and during the past two years, we have the wife’s word 
for it, Frank has not taken a drink. 

This was a simple case, but the implications were com- 
plex. If the father had been forced out of the home, 
would he have become a bum; or, regaining some of his 
lost independence, would he have become a hardened 
character? What of the children? In many similar cases 
the children have become dependents or delinquents, or 
both, and have been placed under the supervision of the 
juvenile court. 

Let me cite another case. A pregnant wife, mother of 
two children, had her husband arrested not only for 
neglecting to support her, but for cruel and inhumane 
treatment. She had been married five years and this was 
not his first offense. He had been arrested and taken 
into juvenile court for non-support, and she had gotten 
nowhere with him there, so this time she was determined 
to send him to the penitentiary. That was the place for 
men of his kind and that was where he belonged, and 
there was to be no argument insofar as she was concerned 
—it was the end with her. 

The case was referred by the judge to the probation 
department. At first the wife would not listen to any 
plan. John had broken all the promises he ever made to 
her. He, on his part, said they had lived with her mother 
since their marriage, and every time anything went wrong 
her mother took her part and he stood alone. There 
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never was a chance for harmony in that family. The 
probation officer persuaded him to allot so much of his 
salary every week and bring it into the probation depart- 
ment. John made his payments every week; the proba- 
tion officer made frequent visits to the home and finally 
brought the wife to a calmer attitude. Her neighbors 
frequently brought her stories about another woman in 
the case. They claimed he did not love his wife and never 
would, but the probation officer continued working and 
finally persuaded the wife that it was the people in the 
neighborhood who were trying to break up her home. He 
got John to take her to the theater, to the park and to 
church, and finally induced them to start their own home. 
The baby was born, the case was dismissed, and today 
John is the proud father of five children, has doubled his 
salary, has finally persuaded his wife that he loves her. 
His home is separated from that of his mother-in-law. 
He has bought an automobile for his wife and often comes 
back to thank the probation officer for the part he played 
in putting their domestic life on a sound basis. 

So one could go on indefinitely citing case after case 
where the life of the probationer has been reconstructed, 
where his family has been rehabilitated and his home has 
been restored. When we discuss the question of whether 
or not probation in an adult court has been a success or a 
failure, we must recognize that in most instances it has 
never been given a fair trial. 

The average probation department is understaffed and 
insufficiently equipped to perform the kind of service 
intended. How many of our courts have psychiatric de- 
partments? Yet psychopaths and mental deficients con- 
stitute a large part of our offenders. It is true probation 
officers are trained to observe unusual symptoms, but it is 
asking too much of them to make professional diagnoses 
and to treat such ailments. If the probation departments 
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are given no means for specialized treatment, are they to 
be condemned for failing in those things which it is mani- 
festly impossible for them to do? 

We are confronted with more social problems in the 
large police courts of America today than ever before in 
the history of the nation. We have passed through a 
depression when the health and morals of large masses 
of people have been undermined due to the lack of proper 
food, of sufficient clothes, of comfortable living quarters. 
We have repealed the Eighteenth Amendment and liquor 
is flowing freely. Wine cellars, beer parlors and night 
clubs have sprung up and surround us on all sides until 
they are becoming a scourge to the nation. More sex 
crimes and crimes of violence are committed than ever 
before in our history. The two great contributing causes 
of crime are liquor and broken homes, and liquor is at the 
root of seventy-five per cent of the broken homes in 
America today. 

If we are to make an earnest effort to eliminate crime, 
it is imperative that we start now to enforce the laws, to 
educate the youth of America in temperance. Above all, 
we shall have to recognize that where children are con- 
cerned, divorce is no longer the problem of the individual, 
but the problem of society. Parents must be made to see 
that children follow their example. When parents spend 
their evenings and their leisure away from home in beer 
parlors and night clubs, they must not be surprised to find 
their children in court. 

Due to our present economic structure, to laxity in the 
enforcement of the law, to the absence of social vision on 
the part of some who enforce and administer the laws, 
the years that are to come may find the criminal and social 
problems which confront our large municipal courts more 
and more of a burden. Effective probation will not only 
assist the proper functioning of criminal justice, but it will 
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point the way to the solution of the crime problem. 

I see an even further duty, and that is prevention. The 
court is charged in its trial work with preventing the recur- 
rence of crime. Does it take a stretch of logic to say that 
it should use all the means at its disposal to prevent the 
beginning of crime? I maintain that the probation depart- 
ment is a proper agency of crime prevention, and that the 
judge is a far-seeing jurist who assumes leadership in root- 
ing out those social forces which destroy, and in establish- 
ing those forces which build in the individual a respect for 
law and the rights of others. 


If you have motored through the West you are familiar 
with long stretches of straight roads ahead. It matters 
not which course one takes, there are hundreds of miles 
of straight roads. I recall motoring along such roads in 
South Dakota. We traveled through vast stretches of 
prairie land, miles upon miles of straight roads devoid of 
scenery on either side, desolate and almost uninhabited. 
For hundreds of miles we did not see a bit of grass nor a 
sign of life stirring. Toward nightfall we came to a cross- 
road and were puzzled whether to go straight ahead or 
take the turn in the road. We paused for a moment, saw 
a government guard and asked instructions. He told 
us the road straight ahead continued through miles of 
prairie, but if we took the turn in the road we should 
come into scenic country. So at the crossroads we took 
the turn and before us in the glow of a crimson descending 
sun came the Bad Lands of South Dakota. We saw large 
mountains and mounds formed like castles with turrets 
reaching high in the air. They might have been spires of 
distant cathedrals surrounded by riotous, garish and gor- 
geous colors shading from orchid to deep purple, from 
azure to indigo, from pink to crimson, to flame,—one 
grand and gorgeous mass of beauty, so ethereal and sub- 
lime that it seemed in this prairie land the Almighty had 
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imprinted His face upon the earth so that our vision might 
behold the beauty of Heaven, a sight which might have 
been lost to our vision had it not been for the guard at the 
crossroad who pointed the way. 

So it is with hundreds of unfortunates whose careers 
are cut short and who find themselves in court. They have 
been traveling along a desolate highway and find them- 
selves at the crossroad. It is probation which must point 
to the turn in the road if these unfortunates are to find 
peace and beauty on the path ahead. 





III CASE WORK WITH ADULT AND 
JUVENILE DELINQUENTS 
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Classification in the Treatment of Adult 
Probationers 


SAMUEL B. HASKELL 
Chief Probation Officer 


Hamilton County Court of Common Pleas, Cincinnati 


F probation officers as a class have one fault more 
glaring than the others, it is their smugness in accept- 
ing credit for cures with which they have had little 

if anything to do. It is true that in almost any case a 
probation officer may have dropped a word or made a 
suggestion which has had some effect, but it is also true 
that in a considerable number of cases the probationer 
has had very little help from his supervisor. It is further 
true that in a considerable number of these instances, the 
probationer did not need a great deal of help. In making 
these remarks, I am assuming that almost everywhere 
probation officers are overloaded to a point where they 
cannot give intensive supervision to very many of their 
probationers. This, of course, is not the fault of the 
worker who is compelled by circumstances to devote the 
bulk of his time to those probationers who present serious 
problems, and to give the rest a frown or a pat on the 
back. Let’s take some of the advice that we so often 
hand out to our charges. Let’s admit it, face the facts, 
and find a solution. 

Generally speaking, probation departments may be 
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divided into three general types according to the manner 
in which cases are assigned to the workers. The district 
system of assignment includes two of these classifications. 
The territory included in the jurisdiction of the court may 
be divided into districts with a probation officer assigned 
to each district who makes pre-sentence investigations of 
defendants residing in his area, and, if the individual is 
placed on probation, becomes the case worker or super- 
vising officer. In the second type of geographical setup 
the territory is likewise divided into districts but there is 
a separation between the investigational and supervisional 
work. Officers who investigate cases before sentence are 
not required to do supervisional work. When the indi- 
vidual is placed on probation, he is assigned to another 
officer in whose district he lives. 

These first two plans have certain geographical advan- 
tages which may more or less dictate their use in large 
population centers, but they also have many disadvan- 
tages. The third plan, which we have strictly adhered to 
in Cincinnati, does not have the geographical advantages 
of the first two but meets the requirements of individual- 
ized treatment, and this, we believe, far outweighs other 
considerations. We have no districts. The investigational 
and supervisional duties are strictly divided, with the ex- 
ception of our woman officer who has but half a case 
load and therefore is required to spend half time in 
making pre-sentence investigations. 

The case working probation officers are not required 
to make investigations, and cases are assigned them on 
what might be called a personality basis. The factors 
involved in the assigning of probationers are: the age of 
the probationer, sex, personality, and type of problem pre- 
sented. The majority of the colored probationers are 
assigned to the colored worker, and naturally, all female 
probationers are assigned to the woman officer. Younger 
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men are assigned to the younger probation officers and 
when a special type of problem is apparent, the individual 
who presents it is assigned to an officer who has demon- 
strated his ability to cope with such problems. 

Most probation officers will readily admit that some 
of their wards do not present serious behavior problems 
and that many of them would probably refrain from 
further crime without probationary supervision. On the 
other hand, there is a considerable number who do present 
serious and involved behavior problems and who require 
intensive supervision. Probationers may thus be classified , 
in two groups: (1) those requiring intensive supervision; 
(2) those who do not present serious problems and who 
may be successfully handled with a looser type of super- 
vision. It is often found that a case requiring intensive 
work in the beginning shows definite and reasonable 
improvement after a time, and it is generally accepted that 
the supervision should be tapered off as cooperation and 
improvement increase. It is therefore both possible and 
desirable to gradually change the type of supervision in a 
given case when the necessary conditions have been 
brought about and clearly indicate that this should be 
done. Again, a case receiving the reporting or modified 
type of supervision may for some reason or other present 
problems which require a change to the intensive type. 

An analysis of the case records of a probation depart- 
ment will show that probation officers generally classify 
their cases along these broad lines. It would be impossible 
and even undesirable for a probation officer to devote the 
same amount of time to each of his probationers. The 
problems presented require varying attention with the 
result that a probation officer, usually tremendously over- 
loaded, devotes the major part of his time to those pro- 
bationers who most require it. The others slide along 
without close supervision. We have found that the pre- 
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sentence investigation is an excellent guide in most in- 
stances to the type of supervision which will be required. 
Uniform supervision would not be desirable even if case 
loads were strictly in accordance with the standard of fifty 
cases to one worker. With serious overloads case record- 
ing suffers and many a record fails to show the constructive 
efforts which have been made and the change which has 
been accomplished. In the probation department of the 
Court of Common Pleas in Cincinnati we plan to meet 
this difficulty in part by classifying our records according 
to a new procedure. (1) Records of probationers requir- 
ing case work will be continued as at present using white 
‘ sheets. The case analysis sheet will be made out, included 
in the record, and revised from time to time as needed. 
The recording will indicate the steps being taken to accom- 
plish the probation plan, and marginal notations will be 
used. (2) Records of probationers who do not require 
intensive supervision but a somewhat looser type, mainly 
reporting with occasional home and employment contacts 
as a check up, will be labeled by using pink chronological 
sheets and a red tag affixed to the index card. Cases of 
modified supervision should include all out of town cases 
and those in which case work has been used and results 
obtained to a noticeable degree. These individuals no 
longer require intensive supervision as in the first month 
or year of probation. A statement to this effect will be 
placed in the record which will be marked, ‘‘modified.”’ 
Cases in which modified supervision is used may become 
cases for intensive supervision at some future time. If 
this occurs, a notation to this effect will be made on the 
pink sheet and it will be marked, “intensive,” and from 
then on recorded on white sheets. 

By this means we have definitely labeled all case records 
and in effect have said to those who may see these records 
at some future time, “‘We do not claim to have used case 
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work during the time the recording has been made on pink 
sheets. We realize that these individuals have been getting 
along largely by their own efforts.” 

Probation officers naturally have some leeway and are 
not required to classify a case immediately. As might be 
expected, some mistakes have occurred and more mistakes 
will be made in the future, but our system of classification 
is producing results and probation officers do not waste 
time on those who do not require it. 


Cases in Point 


An example of modified supervision during the entire 
probation period may be given in the case of Paul, age 
nineteen, white, who succumbed to an unusual temptation. 
Paul graduated from the Automotive Trade School and 
found immediate employment. His employer found him 
a willing and efficient worker. It was necessary for Paul 
to help out at home and he contributed liberally to the 
family budget. Naturally he wanted a car and bought 
one on time. A cold snap in the fall of the year caught 
him without anti-freeze solution and the engine head 
cracked. Paul bought a new one but was careless and the 
same thing happened again. He was in debt, had no ready 
money and stole a car to get another head and radiator. 
He was caught, spent a week in jail before bond was given, 
and when placed on probation was thoroughly ashamed 
of himself. 

Paul reported regularly each week for one year. He 
came to look forward to these visits with his probation 
officer and asked advice on several plans for the future. 
He made weekly payments on restitution and finally the 
last payment was made. This occasioned some conversa- 
tion regarding his progress on probation and he was i] 
praised for his regularity and the business like way he 
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discharged his debt. He was urged to attend night school 
and seven months after he was placed on probation he 
started a night course in aviation mechanics. At the end 
of a year he was released from probation. 

During the probation period he presented no special 
problems, was cooperative, friendly, asked for and ac- 
cepted advice. Certainly, this was not a difficult case. 

Another such probationer was Joe, nineteen, colored. 
Joe was working as a bell boy at an apartment hotel and 
knew that one of the residents was in Chicago. He phoned 
the garage for her car, drove it about town and was 
caught. It was realized at the beginning of his probation 
period that Joe was an unusually good risk. He immedi- 
ately accepted his probation officer as a friend and for a 
period of several months considerable effort was made to 
obtain employment for him. Several jobs were secured 
but they did not last. Finally, his opportunity came by 
way of the Civilian Conservation Corps and he made good 
in a big way. He became ranking sergeant at a camp near 
Cincinnati and his commanding officer found Joe so trust- 
worthy that he adopted this policy for the camp, ‘“‘This is 
my farm but you are the manager.” In Joe we have a 
combination of some case work in the beginning, but for 
most of the probationary period Joe paddled his own 
canoe. 

It has been our experience that a great number of cases 
requiring intensive supervision can be tapered off at some 
time or other during the probation period. Anthony is 
such a case. He was arrested in a pawn shop while pawn- 
ing a watch. The watch was identified as one taken during 
the holdup of an oil station and the police had little 
trouble in tracing eight such holdups to Anthony. Pre- 
sentence investigation revealed that Anthony was an intro- 
vert, that he had had syphilis for two years without know- 
ing it. Intensive supervision was indicated. A probation 
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plan was formulated attacking the problem on four fronts: 
physical, mental, educational and economic. Anthony was 
non-infectious before being released from the county jail, 
and he was placed in a hotel for working boys where 
wholesome recreation and companions were accessible. 
His intelligence was above the average but he had never 
used it. He was entered in a business school, placed on a 
budget and followed closely. His progress was slow at 
first but gradually he improved and finished the course at 
the head of his class. Then came the tapering off period. 
When he had demonstrated that he could handle his own 
finances he was permitted to do so, and when he was dis- 
charged from probation three years later he was physi- 
cally sound, no longer an introvert, working regularly, 
and looking ahead. 

The case of John illustrates no supervision of any kind 
except routine checkup. John was convicted of man- 
slaughter in an automobile accident in which he had been 
criminally careless. He was the private secretary of the 
manager of a large factory and was very favorably known 
to the heads of the company as well as to the chief proba- 
tion officer. He was not required to make reports but his 
employer was asked to submit written reports monthly. 
These reports, neatly typed by John himself, arrived with- 
out fail on the first of each month. Occasional visits to 
the factory served as a checkup. John did not drive a car 
during the probation period and has been in no further 
trouble during the five years which have elapsed since he 
was discharged from probation. Our reports list him as 
a success but if we are honest we shall admit that the 
success was in John before he was placed on probation. 


Evaluating Failures 


Sometimes talk about failures seems to throw light 
where it is most needed. Leo was one of ours. At eighteen, 
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as an adult offender, he had behind him repeated juvenile 
appearances from the age of twelve, and a commitment to 
a city farm school and a state industrial school for boys. 
With it all, he had never had probation and the court 
decided to try it. Leo participated in the formulation of 
his own probation plan. He wanted a job which would 
net him $10 a week besides actual living expenses, and 
he wanted to send $5 a week to his mother. He was 
unstable and knew it; he was psychopathic and did not 
know it. He wondered why he stole things and couldn’t 
find the answer. He was not gregarious, had an inferiority 
complex and had little or no idea how to spend his leisure 
time. Above all he needed a friend. The probation plan 
included placement as a yard boy in a Jewish convalescent 
home with board and room and $10 a week. A Big 
Brother agreed to give him a job in a factory after he had 
demonstrated his ability to go straight. The probation 
officer attempted to interest Leo in wholesome recreation 
and sports and was permitted to take him to a ball game 
and wrestling match. After some months and just when 
considerable improvement had been noted, Leo left the 
home with $75 out of the safe and a new suit of clothes. 
He was not apprehended until he had committed other 
offenses for which he was sentenced in another city to the 
state reformatory. He had had probation with psychiatric 
assistance but it proved ineffectual. The answer seems to 
be that he was too far gone when the effort was made. 
His early life with a pampering, unstable and vacillating 
mother who was no disciplinarian, plus the coddling of 
his older sisters who protected him at the wrong time had 
had its effect. 

Paul, twenty-one, white, I.Q. 130, had been orphaned 
at six and had then become a boarding home prodigy. 
Placed in one home after another, he absorbed the idea 
that people with money would find him full of personality 
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and entertaining enough to justify their assuming his 
support. As he grew older he was constantly on the search 
for someone with wealth who would give hime employ- 
ment with a minimum of work and a maximum of pay in 
return for his good looks. He finally set fire to a home in 
order that he might become the hero who put out the fire 
and so ingratiate himself with a wealthy family. The fire 
marshal suspected him and had no difficulty in obtaining 
a confession. During the pre-sentence investigation Paul 
found it easy to obtain assistance from some rather influ- 
ential people. His first placement lasted some four months 
but relationships would have been terminated sooner if 
his friend the dean had not spent ten weeks of this time 
in Europe. Much time, effort, and money were expended 
in the treatment of this young man. The probation officer 
tried several different methods of attack and failed in all. 
The boy made an excellent first impression wherever he 
went but was never known to follow simple directions, 
always made himself too much at home, and could usually 
be depended upon to do the wrong thing at the right time. 
He too was psychopathic. He finally stole a fellow 
roomer’s pay check and left for parts unknown. He has 
not been heard from since, but it may be safely prophesied 
that life will be troublesome and stormy for him. Our 
technique was not sufficient to solve his problem. 

Police tell us, “once a check writer always a check 
writer.” Rolley was the best check writer I have ever 
known—he not only made the best looking checks but he 
could cash them. In his home town, a small town in south- 
ern Illinois, he was a big frog in a small puddle. At the 
University, he demonstrated unusual ability, but during 
his first summer vacation developed a mania for gambling 
to keep up with the sons of wealthy people with whom he 
had made friends. Unfortunately he was lucky at first 
and had a taste of a bottomless purse. His luck turned, 
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he went from bad to worse and started writing checks in 
gambling houses. It was but a short step to writing checks 
which he cashed at hotels, and he finally left school and 
came to Cincinnati to make a cleaning at roulette. He was 
caught. During the investigation there was no doubt in 
anyone’s mind that he was sincerely repentant, that he 
suffered because of the hurt to his mother and father, and 
that he had resolved to mend his ways. His own analysis 
of himself was excellent. 


When released on probation, he seemed to need no help 
from a probation officer and was soon permitted to return 
to his home. From there he went to Chicago. He again 
demonstrated unusual ability, this time in salesmanship. 
A connection with a young, progressive firm soon devel- 
oped into an office of his own in the merchandise mart. 
He had a girl and was engaged and invited her to his home 
for a weekend. He saved money to make this possible but 
unfortunately he met a customer who had won seven days 
straight on a five dollar New York wire naming the win- 
ning horse. It looked good. He saw the chance to make 
some easy money; he arranged to pay one half of the 
five dollar daily expense and then lost money. He did not 
have the courage to call off his fiance’s impending visit and 
wrote checks to cover the expense. He then forged his 
way to New York City and back, was arrested in Milwau- 
kee, returned to Cincinnati, and sentenced to the Ohio 
State Reformatory. There he demonstrated his ability 
again and was soon editor of the newspaper. Eventually 
he came out on parole with the very best of resolutions. 
What followed is more like a nightmare than real life. 
He was arrested again in Indiana for forgery, paroled, 
returned as a parole violator, attempted suicide but failed, 
and was finally released again. What he is doing now or 
where he is, I do not know but I am sure he is very 
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unhappy. I am also sure that he never committed an 
illegal offense because he wanted to do so. 

Sometimes, after a discouraging period of apparent 
failure, progress is made. Fred, twenty-one, and white, 
needed intensive supervision. He stabbed his wife with 
an ice pick when she refused to stop screaming during a 
quarrel, this quarrel being but one of many during their 
married life. The son of a teacher, he had superior intelli- 
gence and made unusual progress in academic work. At 
the time of his forced marriage he had practically com- 
pleted arrangements to enter the coast guard academy and 
he brooded because of the change following his marriage 
and the apparent shattering of his educational ambitions. 
His wife failed to meet her responsibilities and to make 
the best of sacrifices necessarily brought about by their 
early marriage. 

The summary of our report to the court was as follows: 

“Defendant is a young white man, twenty-one years of 
age, who has a better family background than the average 
of the group coming to the attention of the court. He and 
his wife came from a small Kentucky town following their 
marriage when defendant was nineteen and his wife 
twenty. After marriage the wife seems to have been 
entirely too submissive and to have allowed the defendant 
his own way until he became overbearing and demanded 
too much. When she finally refused to continue, he began 
using other methods to force her submission in minor 
domestic incidents. The defendant was arrested on one 
previous charge of disorderly conduct when he struck his 
wife, but was dismissed in police court when she refused 
to prosecute. The present offense and the possible serious 
consequences, seem to have made a decided impression on 
both the defendant and his wife. According to her, the 
defendant has sought to make amends in every possible 
way since her release from the hospital. This defendant 
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is intelligent, cooperative and repentant, and from the 
facts obtained during the investigation it would seem that 
probation should prove successful in aiding him to readjust 
to the extent that family relationships can be adjusted.” 

When Fred was placed on probation, his probation 
officer realized that intensive supervision would be neces- 
sary. The probation plan included night classes at the 
University in order that he might continue his education, 
and arrangements were made for Fred to enroll on a 
partial pay basis at the beginning of the next semester. 
The family situation required considerable technique since 
it presented a delicate situation. 

Fred’s wife was living with his parents but was anxious 
to return to him. A job was secured for him at the Crosley 
Radio Corporation and in February he started his night 
classes in electrical engineering at the University. After 
he had been working for a time, arrangements were made 
to make the work permanent and not subject to seasonal 
layoffs. He did good work at the plant and made brilliant 
progress at school. The family situation, however, was 
another matter, and in two months things came to a head. 
The quarreling kept up, Fred became very jealous and 
resorted to violence when marital difficulties continued, 
and at about the time his probation officer despaired of 
solving the situation, conditions became so bad that it was 
necessary to return Fred to the court and commit him to 
Longview Hospital for a period of observation. At this 
time Fred was close to insanity. He had tried to commit 
suicide, and following his commitment his wife left him. 
Their baby, eighteen months old, was taken by his people. 
Upon Fred’s release from the hospital the probation off- 
cer devoted his efforts entirely to Fred and made plans for 
entering him in the University on a cooperative course, 
working one month and attending school one month. From 
this time on, improvement was steady and two years later 
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plans for the re-establishment of the family were realized. 
The baby is still with the probationer’s parents, the wife is 
working to assist Fred in completing his education, and at 
the present time he spends seven weeks at the University 
of Cincinnati and seven weeks at the Delco plant in 
Dayton, Ohio. 

Tom, eighteen, white, was of superior intelligence. He 
stole microscopes from the University as well as articles 
from the other colleges and from the chemical laboratory. 
Other boys younger than he were also involved and con- 
siderable trading had gone on. 

The psychiatrist found Tom loquacious but rambling 
and inconsistent, with a tendency to jump from one thing 
to another and to sympathize with himself and blame 
others for various difficulties. While he appeared to be 
unusually frank in his statements, there was some question 
as to his own interpretation of values. He gave a history 
of seclusiveness and extreme feelings of inferiority over- 
compensated by acts of superiority. He talked about him- 
self and his interests a great deal; questioned his own 


mental ability and often referred to the fact that he had 


been labeled ‘‘crazy” by many people. He was a poor 
mixer and felt quite shy and backward in certain situations, 
particularly with the opposite sex. According to the 
psychiatric report, ‘“When one takes into consideration his 
schizoid body build, his seclusiveness, timidity and shyness 
for many years, with his rather outstanding erratic be- 
havior, mild persecutory trends with decided evidence of 
feelings of inferiority, one is inclined to feel that he shows 
many indications of the schizophrenic personality reaction 
type. There is much to indicate that he is very abnormal 
and quite unusual in his thinking and in his feeling. One 
is inclined to feel that unless something happens to change 
this boy’s intrapsychic life and attitude in general, he may 
in time become quite definitely psychotic. At this time he 
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appears to be quite erratic, unstable and in a mental state 
which makes the future quite unpredictable.” The plan of 
treatment for Tom was as follows: he was to live with 
his aunt and uncle who is a dentist, and who expressed a 
willingness and desire to cooperate; he was to be trans- 
ferred to another school to make it possible for him to 
graduate in June; the interest of his teachers was to be 
secured; employment to be provided for his leisure hours, 
possibly in the University of Cincinnati laboratory; recre- 
ation to be provided probably through the Y.M.C.A.; 
psychiatric followup to be carried on. 

The probation officer soon ran into trouble where it was 
least expected, and it took two weeks of effort to overcome 
the opposition of the assistant superintendent of schools 
to the transfer. Tom had a huge store of miscellaneous 
information but one soon discovered that this disorderly 
accumulation of facts and ideas could not be of use to 
him in a practical way. The impression was of a room 
filled with many things but with everything in disorder 
and confusion. With limited results, the probation officer 
reasoned with him that he must arrange his knowledge and 
obtain elementary learning as a foundation for more 
advanced work if he was to use it as an asset. 

In the beginning, he showed many signs of mental 
instability but gradually attempts to substitute socially 
acceptable ideas and habits of thought bore fruit. He will 
never be an entirely normal individual but has come a 
long way from where he was two and a half years ago. 
Probation has been a balance wheel as well as a guide 
and he has definitely improved. 

In this brief presentation no attempt has been made to 
discuss in detail the methodology of probation treatment. 
It seems quite apparent that too much classification in the 
treatment of probationers is not only undesirable but 
dangerous. The probation officer should not endeavor to 
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become a specialist in the treatment of one type of problem 
but rather should he endeavor to become an expert in 
calling to his assistance the resources of his community 
in treatment. These same resources may be also called 
upon in the diagnosis of problems. 

The statement that treatment should be adapted to the 
probationer has become dull and commonplace to those 
seriously engaged in the work, but when properly amplified 
and explained it does enlighten many laymen who have 
little or no conception of what probation is. In both diag- 
nosis and treatment the probation officer must not lose 
sight of the interests of the public at large and the dictates 
of common sense practices. No opportunity should be 
lost to inform the public concerning individualized treat- 
ment which we call probation. 

Probation is a philosophy and not a science and it may 
be reasonably concluded that probation officers are still 
learning by experience and that their efforts in the classi- 
fication and treatment of probationers will improve as 
time goes on. 
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Case Work in an Authoritarian Setting’ 


WILLIAM A. McGRATH 


Probation Officer, United States District Court, 
New York City 


Y presentation of the subject of case work in an 

| \) | authoritarian setting is from the standpoint of 

a practitioner placing before you the question, 

‘Have we developed a sense of insecurity in relation to 

authority in the treatment processes of social case work?” 

I approach the topic from the treatment phases of social 

case work, placing aside the question of authority in diag- 
nostic procedure. 

Mary E. Richmond, in a National Conference paper 
given in 1917, entitled The Social Worker’s Tasks, defines 
the psychological basis for social case work in three cate- 
gories: (1) skill in discovering social relationships by 
which a given personality has been shaped; (2) ability to 
get at the central core of difficulty in these relationships; 
(3) power to utilize the direct action of mind upon mind 
in their adjustment. 

Virginia P. Robinson in her book 4 Changing Psychol- 
ogy in Social Case Work? states, “In every enterprise 
which deals with human beings, the attitudes of human 
beings toward each other constitute the conditioning, 
limiting and at the same time the potentially creative 
factors of the enterprise.” 

There have been compiled through the years innumer- 
able papers, books, theses, and other documents covering 
our terminology and our so-called techniques, a large 


1. Paper given at the National Conference of Social Work, 1937. 
2. Robinson, Virginia P., A Changing Psychology in Social Case Work (Chapel 
Hill, Univ. of N. C., 1930). 
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portion of this data being borrowed from the other sci- 
ences; but notwithstanding this fund of material, case 
work basically remains “the reaction of mind upon mind.” 

It was after the National Conference of Social Work of 
1919 that psychiatry was introduced and became a strong 
influence in our work. From it we acquired a greater con- 
sciousness of the importance of the motivating factors in 
human lives, personalities, and behavior. That psychiatry 
has made a real contribution to our profession, there is no 
question; but, whether or not we have grasped psychiatry 
too eagerly and overworked it, is a great question. Out 
of the deluge of psychiatry we acquired a fear of author- 
ity. In treating behavior problems some even found it 
acceptable to eliminate authority entirely. This attitude 
in reality was largely lip service to a new ideal. 


Recognition of Authority in Daily Life 


Why have we developed this insecurity in relation to 
authority when authority is so definitely a part of one’s 
daily life? It is introduced to the child in the parent-child 
relationship. The father and mother role represents 
authority despite the group of lay parent-educators who 
feel that parents should eliminate it in their relationships 
with children. When the parent-child relationship devel- 
ops properly, there is an acceptance and a need for author- 
ity which is carried with the child to the classroom, to play 
groups, and indeed, throughout life. 

In adult life, it is a part of our daily program; for 
example, we submit docilely to such demands of authority 
as registration of births, the demands of health standards, 
food and traffic regulations. In our daily jobs, we recog- 
nize authority in many quarters—case supervisors, and 
others in executive position. How often is the case worker 
supplying to the individuals in his care something to meet 
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that need for authority which they first encountered in 
their parent relationships? Or when is the case worker 
being accepted in a father or mother role by the client? 

In some situations there has been an improper handling 
of the parent-child relationship. When a parent repre- 
senting authority to the child is a poor representative, the 
child develops conflicts involving the parent and thus also 
involving constituted authority. How and when in our 
case work can we determine these disrupted attitudes 
towards authority, or is that a matter for the psychiatrist ? 
Unquestionably we can supplement psychiatry by our own 
interpretations and research. 

We shall have to determine what individuals may 
respond under authority. In how many situations are we 
using authority daily, unrecognized or labeled with an- 
other name? 

Ray L. Huff, parole executive of the Bureau of Prisons, 
Department of Justice, Washington, D. C., makes an apt 
comment: “In the first place, case work is fundamentally 
a procedure dealing with relationships. Since this is with- 
out question, it follows that the compulsions, if they have 
been compulsions, of the law, no matter how expressed, 
are part of the realities which make up the problem of 
relationships among those with whom we are working. 
For us or any other case workers to close our eyes to the 
existence of those compulsions is to become an ostrich in 
a desert where professional skills do not grow.” 

Probably one great difference between case workers in 
private family agencies, child guidance or mental hygiene 
clinics, and those of us who are in courts, parole, and other 
authoritative agencies of the law is that we see rather 
clearly the tie-up with authority. In a contact with a 
family agency, Isidore’s case is illustrative of this differ- 
ence in attitudes. Isidore at twenty-three was in prison. 
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Born in Russia, he was left in the care of relatives when 
his mother emigrated to the United States. The father’s 
whereabouts were unknown. In this country the mother, 
in seeking new patterns, accepted those of the prostitute 
and criminal groups. In adolescence Isidore joined his 
mother in a small tenement apartment on the East Side of 
New York. He truanted from his mother’s home, and the 
case working agency had him as a client. He was placed 
in a residential experimental club with psychiatrists and 
psychiatric social workers aplenty. For diagnostic proce- 
dure the history was adequate; in the club the boy’s daily 
movements were recorded, and the psychiatric group 
planned his program. He was not amenable to the pro- 
gram. He did not respond to the psychiatrists. He was 
definitely dropped from the agency’s records because of 
the ‘‘futility of treatment.” The worker, describing Isi- 
dore’s situation said, ‘‘We gave him the best of thinking, 
the best in modern social case work and psychiatry. When 
he failed to respond, we closed the case.’”’ When asked, 
‘“‘Was any authority attempted in the treatment process 
in this case ?”’ the worker was aghast and replied, ‘‘Oh, no, 
we do not use authority.” The case was closed; Isidore 
was adrift, and the agency was satisfied that he had been 
given the best treatment available. 

Did this attitude indicate lack of a professional point 
of view? Was this worker merely following accepted 
forms and not really using a case work approach or pro- 
fessional skill? Is the case worker to develop into a scien- 
tific, experimental, professional person, or to be more 
concerned about following in the footsteps of the best 
people? In acquiring and developing skills in dealing with 
the problems presented by human behavior, more than 
elsewhere is there need for searching and experimenting. 
Was the attitude displayed in this situation somewhat 
defensive? Being faced with a difficult problem in human 
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behavior, was the worker seeking a refuge in resorting to 
the excuse that the individual did not respond to treat- 
ment? Case work techniques have not developed suff- 
ciently to justify this elimination of authority in treatment. 

Dr. George S. Stevenson of the National Committee 
for Mental Hygiene, writing in the Social Service Review 
for September 1936, an article entitled, Problems of 
Growth in Family Case Work, puts rather well my atti- 
tude. He says, “The outgrowth at times is a tendency 
for the social worker to enter less into the patient’s home 
and setting, to develop an office practice,—in other words, 
to repeat one of psychiatry’s greatest weaknesses. Regu- 
latory and imposed case work is abandoned in favor of a 
non-directive personal service, thus trading one good for 
another, and one defect for another. The development of 
a service in adequate perspective must provide an answer 
when ‘the client does not desire treatment,’ or ‘cannot 
utilize treatment,’ or is ‘unaware of underlying problems,’ 
... Why revive in respectable social work, in a little differ- 
ent language, the nearly buried excuse that the patient is 
uncooperative? The lecturing of patients is similarly 
taboo without regard for individual differences in the 
response to being lectured. There is a certain selectivity 
and unanimity in leadership that fosters this attitude and 
lends to it the appearance of correctness.” 

We consider many individuals chronologically adults 
who are emotionally children, willing to accept authorita- 
tive agency service as a substitution for the parent role. 
They often welcome public agents because they assume 
that these workers, paid from public funds, are part of 
the governmental service, to which service they have a 
right based on taxation. The psychiatrist is best fitted to 
determine which of these individuals may need and more 
easily accept authority in treatment of their emotional 
shortcomings. Are we to go on as Dr. Stevenson indicates 
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we have a tendency to do, following the leader without 
searching, inquiring, or experimenting through our own 
efforts in our own field? How far can we as case workers 
go in developing our own professional skills in preference 
to depending on the psychiatrists, sociologists, and other 
scientists? In the treatment process we certainly should 
be able to make some contributions. 

We have tabooed lecturing, but why? As Dr. Stevenson 
states, there are people who may want to be lectured. 
Why have we, in respect to this question of authority, 
entirely disregarded the individualization that we have 
more or less emphasized in case work diagnosis, and 
pushed it aside in the treatment process? To call this 
ignoring of authority one of our techniques, when we are 
so tremendously inadequate in our known techniques of 
treatment, or to be dogmatic about what is of treatment 
value, is highly ridiculous. 


Social Agency Attitudes toward Authority 


The Labella case illustrates fear of using authority and 
dogmatism on the part of several workers. In this family 
of mother, father, and child, the parents had delinquent 
careers. The father’s delinquency started with an emo- 
tional conflict towards his own father over a mother situa- 
tion. He went through one of the best correctional insti- 
tutions for children, and then on to a number of prisons 
in his adult life. When he was released from his last 
prison sentence, the family situation was already known 
to a group of social agencies of high professional stand- 
ing,—a family service organization, a children’s boarding 
home, a prisoner’s aid society, and one of the best proba- 
tion offices in the country. We knew from reviewing the 
case material that we were going to have a difficult prob- 
lem; therefore, we asked the various agencies to meet with 
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us primarily to discuss the methods and techniques they 
had already used, and to review those which had failed 
and those which had succeeded, that we might not dupli- 
cate what had been tried out. 

The family agency responded by stating that their case 
record was filled with inconsistencies because of repeated 
misrepresentations; that, as they reviewed their material, 
they could find nothing to contribute to the discussion. 
Therefore the other workers met in conference. Two of 
them had frequently lunched with Mrs. Labella, but both 
seemed unable to enumerate any definite method which 
they had applied in this situation. The children’s agency 
frankly stated that they would neither use authority nor 
be allied with authority. The private agencies were un- 
able to surmount their attitude toward authority, and were 
positive that authority should not be used in any way. 

In our handling of this family, we emphasized authority 
on the premise that both of these individuals had met so 
much pressure that they would not be disturbed by it. 
Eventually, Mr. Labella talked out his early conflict which 
revolved around the question of his legitimacy. In his long 
series of experiences he cited two striking incidents in 
which he resented certain authority, and they were deep- 
rooted resentments. First there was that toward his father, 
and second that toward the boys’ correctional school 
where he rebelled against one member of the institution 
staff. Why was the private agency fearful of authority in 
this situation when it had become so much a part of the 
family experiences? This illustration is not used in criti- 
cism of the agency, but to demonstrate our inadequacies in 
technique combined with our positiveness on the subject of 
authority and its place in case work. 

Another illustration of the quest for authority is the 
case of a man forty-eight years of age who stated that the 
only childhood he knew was spent on the streets of the 
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lower East Side of New York City near Chinatown. His 
only shelters were hallways and basements. In childhood 
he became acquainted with crime and vice, the worst of 
life. He developed into the average delinquent and crimi- 
nal going through correctional schools and prisons in 
numbers. A narcotic habit brought him to a federal prison. 
He returned to the community on parole and made a new 
plan for himself,—one of reunion with his non-addict 
wife, a job, and a fairly well established home. He re- 
ported weekly to the probation officer. He told of nights 
of restlessness and an urge for narcotics, a fear of detec- 
tion and exposure because of his intensive criminal record 
about which his employer was ignorant. 

Our supervision terminates on prescribed dates. This 
man’s expiration date arrived and it was overlooked. He 
reported, and after a number of weeks was reminded that 
further reports were no longer required. He responded 
by saying, “Don’t you want me to bother you? I do not 
mind reporting; in fact, it is a help to me.” 

You may raise many questions about this situation in- 
cluding that of developing dependency, but the story to 
some extent demonstrates the attitude of an adult with 
almost a lifetime of experience with law enforcing agen- 
cies and prisons that so distinctly represent authority. If 
anywhere, he should have developed in prison a serious 
conflict regarding authority, especially because of his re- 
lated experiences with corrupt, cruel representatives of the 
law, and inhuman prison methods. I cannot say why this 
man in a crucial situation when he was changing his life 
program, dropping his old pals in crime, fearing possible 
arrest on his old record, found a man representing author- 
ity to be the person in whom he wanted to confide. A 
more careful analysis might reveal the reason why some 
individuals seek or welcome authoritative agencies at one 
time and reject them at other times. 
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Authority in Institutions 


In the handling of delinquents and criminals, if the 
premise is sound that individuals develop mental and emo- 
tional conflicts in relation to authority, we should certainly 
find this rebellion in the inmates of penal and correctional 
institutions, because they have usually been handled by 
authoritative agencies through many years. In the House 
of Detention for Women in New York City, there is a 
department of social service with professional case work- 
ers. Ruth Collins, superintendent of that institution, a 
case worker, placed before some of her inmates the ques- 
tion of the value of the social worker. The largest number 
accepted the social worker as an aid to them in securing 
jobs, and a help in business and personal matters, and in 
family problems. They defined the social worker as one 
who aids, lends a “helping hand,” and one who supplies 
“something fine and uplifting.” There is no evidence here 
of rebellion against authority as represented in the insti- 
tution case worker. 

In the United States prison system which was organized 
and directed by Sanford Bates for some nine years, there 
was established in almost all of the large prisons a social 
service department manned by skilled professional case 
workers. For the first six months of the fiscal year 1936- 
1937, fourteen thousand voluntary requests for service 
were made of these workers, and sixteen hundred of these 
requests were concerned with intimate family problems. 

We who are in the service of the Federal Government 
are probably in an exceptionally disadvantageous position 
regarding conflict in the client toward authority and 
authoritative workers. The delinquent and criminal group 
often feel that the federal system of detection is alert, 
far-reaching, intricate and elusive. Among criminals it is 
said that the “walls of federal offices talk and hear.” 
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They suspect that dictographs and other detecting devices 
are scattered about to get information from them. Despite 
this situation and the fact that federal procedures of 
arrest, trial and supervision are somewhat rigid, we cer- 
tainly find that individuals almost swamp us with personal 
problems concerning their lives and families, especially 
those involving personality and emotional difficulties. All 
too frequently they appear in such numbers that we are 
impressed with the inadequacy of ourselves, our methods, 
and our known resources. Men are often willing to under- 
go psychiatric or psychological treatment for emotional 
difficulties. But it is easier to discuss this treatment in 
classrooms and conference groups than to obtain it in a 
practical manner. 

Pete, thirty-five years of age, a case in point, delinquent 
and criminal since he was twelve, recently stated, ‘I am 
naturally restless. I have been that way since I was a boy. 
I do not like my parents. I love to fight, but I cannot 
argue with anyone. If they argue, I walk away from 
them.” Pete went through a ceremony to give his illegiti- 
mate child legal status. He lived with the mother of this 
chiid for years, and remarked about her, “She’s a good 
kid, but I just can’t settle down with her. I get mad at 
her, smack her in the jaw, and walk out. Then I roam 
about the park, and I am happy sitting on a bench in the 
park. I ama butcher by trade but I can’t work at it. I dis- 
like it. People think I am crazy.” 

In the remarks of this man there is a great deal of sig- 
nificant information; he bares his feelings and gives us 
something of a picture of his reactions to the problems 
that have been affecting him. He displays a fearlessness 
in discussing his problems which are so closely related to 
his personality and behavior, and opens the way to prob- 
ing and to psychotherapeutic treatment. 
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Following a Pattern 


Dr. Stevenson, to whom I have referred, uses a phrase 
already quoted, which aptly fits authority in social case 
work, ‘There is a certain selectivity and unanimity in 
leadership that fosters this attitude and lends to it the 
appearance of correctness.”” Somewhere, or at some time, 
a psychiatrist or a leader in the field of case work, prob- 
ably a theorist, tabooed authority and we follow in his 
footsteps. It would be very irregular for us not to follow 
the established patterns in the field. The agency which 
stated that they were giving the individual “the best of 
thinking” but dropped the case rather than use authority, 
is certainly following a definite pattern, and is neither 
experimental nor scientific. In medicine and in some other 
professions which we social workers imitate there is 
enough research material to justify some techniques, but 
we have very little of that material furnished through or 
from the field of social case work. 

Earlier I quoted Mary Richmond’s definition of the 
psychological basis of social case work, the third point 
being, “the power to utilize the direct action of mind upon 
mind,” and I quoted Virginia Robinson’s words, ‘“The 
attitudes of human beings toward each other constitute 
the conditioning, limiting and at the same time the poten- 
tially creative factors of the enterprise.’’ These statements 
give us a challenge in relation to this question of author- 
ity, for if Miss Richmond and Miss Robinson have the 
right point of view, our case work relationships and the 
success of our treatment depend a great deal on the per- 
sonality give and take between client and worker. There- 
fore, if the authoritative worker achieves this close rela- 
tionship with a client his official status has had little effect. 

Why should authority in case work technique be so 
studiously avoided, when, in many instances, it is de- 
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manded by the attitude of the client? We must utilize 
tools which are at our disposal. Moreover, it is possible 
that elimination of all use of authority may be the direct 
cause of many conflicts. 

Personality can be changed, can be reshaped. We all 
recognize this to be a fact. The process is gradual in any 
event, and why not guide by control when factors dictate 
this procedure? Whether the process calls for abrupt 
methods or a gradual remolding, depends upon the needs 
of the case. 

I repeat that this paper has been an attempt to raise 
some questions and to emphasize workaday situations 
rather than to discuss social case work theoretically. It 
would be splendid if we could have parent and child rela- 
tionships, and community life, all without authority; then 
social workers might retain their ideal of a non-authori- 
tarian case work program. But while we live in the present 
and attempt to handle the problems of individuals of this 
day, we shall have to face reality. 

It seems pertinent to better case work to stress the need 
of a more general discussion of these everyday problems, 
and for all of us from our own experience to make contri- 
butions to such discussion. We need to understand and 
yet not to depend too much on the other professions and 
sciences. We need to discard a passive tendency to “follow 
the leader,” and emphasize individual experimentation. 
The result will be a group of practitioners,—real practi- 
tioners who are unafraid to go into the field of case work 
and explore and bring results, as the pioneers of labora- 
tory science have done. 
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Legal Handicaps in Juvenile Case Work 


IRENE KAWIN 


Deputy Chief Probation Officer 
Juvenile Court of Cook County, Illinois 


OME years ago I had completed investigation of a 
S home in which children were seriously neglected. 
Evidence of neglect was plentiful, but it was neces- 
sary to produce this evidence in court. Several neighbors 
refused to appear and testify. Finally I approached a 
neighbor who was well aware of the situation. This 
woman was employed as matron of a police station. 
“Well,” she said, “I know something should be done about 
them children; still I hate to go into court. You know all 
the neighbors is afraid of them people. But, of course, I, 
like yourself, being a limb of the law, so to speak, I feel 
I should appear.” 

I was merely another “limb of the law.” The opinion 
of this woman was significant only because it typified the 
status of the probation officer in the minds of a large 
section of the public, including many of our young proba- 
tioners, their parents and relatives. Saddest of all, many 
of us have the same concept of our own position. 

There is, of course, a substantial basis for this interpre- 
tation of our status. Probation, technically, is merely a 
suspended sentence or commitment. The probationer has 
an opportunity to correct his behavior pattern or else 
suffer the consequences of his failure to do so. Modern 
probation service has evolved from this idea. In juvenile 
probation, at least, we have traveled far from this limited 
conception, and have partially succeeded in interpreting 
ourselves to the public. 
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Probation demands case work of the highest type. The 
probation officer deals with acute and critical situations. 
In many of his cases other agencies have struggled with 
the situation and acknowledged defeat. Fundamental 
human relationships have collapsed in these cases; there 
is hatred between husband and wife, between parent and 
child. Children are crushed and disheartened, or embit- 
tered and antisocial. The officer must deal not only with 
the complicated situation of his probationer, but with the 
emotions and attitudes which are both cause and result of 
that situation. 

Probation functions within certain limitations. The 
practitioner in this field may be compared to the mural 
painter who must take cognizance of the size of his wall, 
its position in the building, the use to which the building 
is put. The painter is none the less an artist because he 
accepts the challenge of these limitations. The probation 
officer must practice his art of case work within the limita- 
tions of a legal setting. There are handicaps peculiar to 
this setting, but they are not insurmountable. 

The discussion which follows deals with certain handi- 
caps to case work which are inherent in the legal setting 
of probation: (1) fear, which may pervade the client- 
worker relationship; (2) difficult human material with 
which probation deals; (3) complicated social situations 
which confront the worker; (4) handicaps such as politi- 
cal interference and too heavy case loads, which, though 
not inherent in the setting, confront probation in its pres- 
ent stage of development. 


The Anderson Children 


Certain methods and techniques aim at surmounting 
these handicaps. I have chosen a few cases as illustrations 
of such methods. 
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The Anderson case came to the juvenile court in a maze 
of legal red tape. Mildred Anderson, thirty-one, had for 
about seven years been associated with a gang of notori- 
ous public enemies. Mildred assisted a member of this 
gang in a highly spectacular escape from federal officers. 
At the time, she and her two little daughters had been 
living in apparent respectability in a large apartment build- 
ing in a good neighborhood. G men surrounded the build- 
ing, placed machine guns at various entrances and stair- 
ways, and closed in on the family. Mildred was placed in 
the county jail, the children (Marjorie, thirteen, and 
Ellen, eleven), in the juvenile detention home. The case 
of the children was assigned to Miss A, juvenile probation 
officer. 

The mother was held incommunicado and the Depart- 
ment of Justice requested that the children be held in the 
detention home; that any one attempting to visit them 
should, if possible, be detained for interview with an off- 
cial of that department. It was to be expected that Mildred 
would be adequately defended and that a legal attempt 
would be made to remove the children from custody. 
Therefore the probation officer immediately filed peti- 
tions in dependency and asked for an order of temporary 
custody pending investigation. 

Miss A was permitted to talk with Mrs. Anderson in 
her cell in the presence of two federal officers. Her report 
reads as follows: 


We went to the cell to see Mrs. Anderson. She said there 
was no use giving me any information because everything she 
had said had been used against her. I explained that I was not 
interested especially in her prosecution, but since she had gotten 
herself into this position, the children would have to be cared 
for. ‘Told her that whatever else she may have done would 
probably be small in comparison to the charge on which she is 
being held. 

She finally told me that the children’s father was John Ander- 
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son. She married him when she was only fifteen years of age 
because her mother was anxious to get rid of her. She left him 
when Ellen was two years old, taking the children. with her. 
A short time later her husband kidnapped them and kept them 
for about five years. She in turn kidnapped them and has had 
them for the past four years. 

She has never been divorced from him unless he has secured 
a divorce without her knowledge. She has not remarried. She 
lived with Jack Thomas as his wife for seven years. The chil- 
dren thought he was their stepfather, and have gone under his 
name. She gave me the information about her husband only on 
my promise that I would not contact him until she knew what 
sentence she would get. She said that if she got a long peni- 
tentiary sentence, as she probably would, she would ask him to 
come and get the children. 

She cried when she talked about the little girls, said they had 
never known about the things she did which were not right. 
She begged to be permitted to see them. The officers said that 
when she was arraigned in court they would try to arrange for 
her to see the children. She said the little girls had been in 
private school until this last year; that they are good children 
and it is not right that they should suffer because of her conduct. 


Miss A proceeded with the investigation and learned 
that the neighbors had no suspicion of Mildred’s associa- 
tions. The family was held in esteem. The children had 
excellent school records. They had attended an expensive 
private boarding school. Mrs. Anderson had paid full 
board for a year, and had then been granted a reduced 
rate. Finally, when she was very much in arrears, she 
removed the children. In a letter the principal stated, 
“Our dealings with Mrs. Thomas led us to believe her a 
good woman of evident refinement.” 

A few days later Miss A again interviewed the mother 
in jail. Quoting from the record: 

She expects to plead guilty. She is willing that the children’s 
father be located if possible, and that they go to him if his 
home should be a desirable place. She felt badly that she had 
brought the children to the place where they must realize that 
she had not been doing the right thing. She is much concerned 


about Marjorie who is stubborn and willful. It is impossible 
to do anything with her except by kindness and reason. Mother 
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is afraid that Mr. Anderson will not be patient with her and 
will have a difficult time. Marjorie wants to be out nights 
and is trying to be a young lady instead of a little girl. Mildred 
feels that her own early marriage has ruined her life, and is 
anxious that Marjorie should wait until she is old enough to 
be married. She has no fear regarding Ellen, who, she believes, 
will get along nicely with her father. 


Through inter-city correspondence the officer located 
the father; found that he had remarried; that he had a 
stable personality and was able to provide a good home 
for the children. 

Miss A attended the hearing in federal court and had 
another interview with Mildred Anderson who pled guilty 
and was sentenced to one year in federal prison. Quoting 
the record once more: 


She stated that she has had four wonderful years with her 
children and believes that they will not soon forget her influence. 
She asked to see them, but did not wish them to be told where 
she was going. Arrangements were made for Mildred to be 
taken to the juvenile detention home. The meeting between 
her and the little girls was touching. She admonished Mar- 
jorie to be a good girl and to obey her father. She explained 
that it would be difficult for her and Ellen to adjust to their 
father, but that it would also be difficult for him and he would 
need their help. The effort of mother and children to be com- 
posed was very evident. I was unable to hear some of the con- 
versation, but the children understood where their mother was 
going because they asked no questions after her departure. 


At Miss A’s request, father and stepmother called for 
the children. The judge talked with all of them and urged 
the father and stepmother to be especially considerate of 
the little girls because of their unfortunate experiences. 
Marjorie, in leaving, spontaneously expressed her grati- 
tude for the kindness and consideration of all persons who 
had dealt with her at the court. 

Correspondence in the record indicates that a few 
months later Marjorie began to have difficulty with her 
stepmother. A year later the mother was paroled. She 
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secured work in Chicago and planned that in a few months 
she would take legal steps to regain custody of her chil- 
dren. However, a few days after she left the prison, 
Marjorie ran away from her father’s home and came to 
her mother. Mrs. Anderson and her attorney immediately 
brought the girl to the juvenile court. She wished to keep 
Marjorie with her but, upon Miss A’s advice, allowed her 
to be placed in the detention home. 

After correspondence with the father Marjorie was 
placed in a boarding home in Chicago under supervision of 
the juvenile court. Later Ellen became discontented and 
her father sent her to Chicago. She was placed in the 
boarding home with her sister. Mrs. Anderson paid their 
board regularly. Eventually both children were returned 
to their mother. She is steadily employed and there is no 
evidence of unfit associations. 

Mildred Anderson’s was a personality of heights and 
depths. Miss A met her at her highest level. She recog- 
nized her ability to think and plan for her children, and 
developed all plans in cooperation with the mother. While 
this woman was not the average client, most of the people 
with whom we deal possess these undulations of personal- 
ity in lesser degree. We frequently fail to contact them at 
their highest level. 


Using the Client’s Assets 


The probation officer had one great advantage in estab- 
lishing rapport with the Andersons. She did not come to 
them as a limb of the law but as the one person most able 
to help them in their time of direst need. Therefore, fear, 
the great barrier between probation officer and client, was 
readily dispelled. I regard fear as our most formidable 
handicap. There is much confusion in our philosophy 
regarding fear. Some say it is our greatest asset—that 
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fear of the court is the probationer’s incentive to social 
behavior. To a certain extent this is true. Fear is a stimu- 
lant. A stimulant has value if used with discretion. After 
a time, it may either cease to produce effect or else it may 
wreck the patient. No human being can remain in fear for 
any long period of time and make good social adjustments. 
When a child is placed on probation, fear may be the 
stimulus of his resolution to keep out of further trouble. 
However, if he continues to fear, one of two things will 
happen: either his natural vigor will reassert itself and he 
will toss this debilitating emotion aside with the mental 
comment, “Oh Heck! I should worry,” or he will surren- 
der to fear and, having no sense of security, no self- 
confidence, will fail to make satisfactory adjustments. 
There is, in the very nature of court procedure, all the fear 
we need. The probation officer can afford to abandon it 
entirely as a motivation for good conduct. 

A series of contacts for the mere purpose of finding out 
how things are going, whether or not the admonitions of 
the judge have had effect, are of little value. In his early 
contacts the probation officer should become acquainted 
with the probationer, the members of his family, and 
other persons whose influence is a vital force. The officer 
should know the shortcomings and limitations of his cli- 
ents, but also their abilities and interests. In treatment, 
emphasis is on the latter. 

Take, for instance, the case of Eleanor, age sixteen, 
graceful, pretty, debonair like her father. Like him, too, 
in her complete lack of a sense of responsibility. She had 
been truanting from high school, dancing in taverns until 
early morning, had earned a few dollars singing in tav- 
erns, had once come home intoxicated having had sex 
intercourse on this occasion. 

When Eleanor was six years old her parents separated. 
Her father was living a few miles from the home, but 
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rarely visited his family or contributed to its support. The 
mother had supported her children for some years and 
now the two older children, steady and reliable like her- 
self, were sharing her burden. In telling her story she 
remarked with a grim smile that the very qualities which 
had attracted her to her husband, which had formed the 
basis of her romance, were the ones which wrecked her 
marriage. Perhaps the same qualities in Eleanor, her 
youngest, have made the child her favorite. Eleanor is 
aware of this and has played upon her mother’s affection. 
However, when the situation became acute, this devoted 
mother did not lack courage. She herself sought the aid 
of the court and cooperated to the fullest extent. The 
officer, in turn, consulted the mother regarding all her 
plans. 

It was obvious that threats of commitment would be of 
short-lived value. Eleanor, the butterfly, would escape 
from the gloom of fear into the sunlight of pleasure. She 
must dance, she must sing, she must be gay. The problem 
was to help her find these satisfactions through wholesome 
channels. The officer knew of a good school of dramatic 
art and approached the director of the school with her 
problem. Eleanor was granted an audition, which revealed 
that she possessed a moderately good voice, one worth 
training. She had innate grace, but had not been properly 
taught to dance. Arrangements were made for Eleanor to 
earn tuition by assisting in the work of the office. The 
probation officer also secured for Eleanor and her mother 
tickets for a performance of grand opera, the first in their 
lives. Thus Eleanor was given opportunities to associate 
music and dancing for which she had a natural aptitude, 
with art and beauty instead of with vulgarity. 

Probation is handicapped by the burden of much so- 
called “hopeless” material. I use this word with many 
reservations. If we had a fuller, deeper understanding of 
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our problems, if we should apply even such understanding 
as we have, would this material be hopeless? 

A judge or probation officer rarely has a chance to 
choose between a right course of action and a wrong 
course. He usually must choose the lesser of two evils. 
This is illustrated in the Marsh case. A physician in a 
village in our county reported this family to the court by 
letter. He stated that he had been called to a ‘‘combina- 
tion chickencoop and pigpen,”’ where he officiated at the 
birth of the illegitimate child of an eighteen year old 
mother. He found that her sister, age sixteen, was soon 
to be confined. The probation officer’s first report reads 
as follows: 


Visited and found all members of the Marsh family at home. 
The boys were rather clean, attractive children. But the two 
girls, May and Jane, and the baby, were filthy and slovenly. 
Both girls were barefooted, with extremely scanty clothing. The 
home is a four-room tumbled-down shack with some of the 
windows stuffed with rags. There was quite a lot of furniture, 
all in disorder and piled up with clothing, rags and rubbish. 
There were two sleeping rooms; one has two beds, one occupied 
by May, Jane and the baby, and the other immediately adjoin- 
ing it, occupied by Charles, fourteen; Harry, twelve years, and 
Roy, nine years. The mother and William, age five years, 
occupy a single bed in a smaller bedroom. The baby was born 
in these crowded and unsanitary conditions. 

Attempted to talk with the girls about the paternity of the 
babies. Jane’s reply to inquiries was, ‘I don’t rightly know 
till I see who it looks like.’ She was in no way facetious, and 
while not bold she apparently thought there was nothing un- 
usual in the situation in which she found herself. When the 
officer questioned May, she was at first stubborn, refusing to 
speak. Her mother then took part in the discussion. ‘You 
might as well tell her. You know who it is because it is the 
spittin’ image of him.’ May then admitted that it was her boy 
friend Larry who had been determined upon as the father of 
her child, for the reason the child is said to resemble him. May 
is still keeping company with Larry. 


The father of this family had taken up his residence 
with a woman friend in the vicinity of his home. However, 
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he visited his family, the children visited him, and he 
contributed sporadically to their support. Mentally, the 
officer made a sort of inventory of the situation. Mr. 
Marsh was dull, possibly feebleminded, but honest and 
hard working. Mrs. Marsh on examination was found to 
be feebleminded, but neither immoral nor vicious. May 
and Jane proved to be borderline defectives. The little 
boys were sweet, docile children and it did not seem fair 
to have them examined until we had given them a period 
of improved environment. The two illegitimate babies 
were too young to be examined. 

Both institutions for the feebleminded in Illinois have 
a long waiting list, therefore any member of this family 
who might be committed would occupy the place of an- 
other person who might possibly be in greater need of 
institutional protection. If the parents were committed, 
this difficult family would be thrown entirely upon the 
community. The officer doubted her ability to work out 
satisfactory adjustments for all. Besides, these two adults 
had already done about all the social damage they were 
likely to do. Choosing between evils, it was decided not 
to commit them. 

Larry acknowledged paternity of May’s baby and they 
were married. May is a docile, contented wife, has been 
accepted by her in-laws and takes pride in her neat, clean 
little home and well cared for child. Jane was placed with 
her baby in a small correctional institution. She responded 
to the regime enthusiastically. She was delighted to learn 
the use of a nightdress and tooth brush. She was mentally 
unequal to the task of caring for her child and it was even- 
tually necessary to place the baby in a boarding home. 
Meanwhile the parents, docile and goodnatured, re- 
sponded to supervision. The father gave up his female 
companion. He visited the home frequently, fixed the 
windows, put in a bathtub. He contributed regularly to 
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the support of his family, a relief agency supplementing 
his contribution. 

This will be a case for patient, long-time service. This 
will never be a good home but it may become a tolerable 
one. The potentialities of the home are probably better 
than the possibilities of successful placement of the chil- 
dren, taking into consideration facilities at our command. 


Handicaps to Probation Service 


In addition to its inherent limitations, probation today 
has certain serious handicaps. The few places which have 
outgrown these handicaps are the exception. I touch 
lightly upon the political handicap because one cannot 
even discuss standards if they are to be subservient to 
political expediency. The prime essential of case work 
standards is personnel selected and retained on a basis 
of merit. 

Heavy case loads handicap even good personnel. Until 
such time as we can educate the public to the point where it 
demands for us a workable case load, we must do the best 
we can in spite of this handicap. There are many ways of 
conserving time and energy. The work of a court can be 
so organized that there will be a minimum waste of both, 
but this, of course, is beyond the control of the individual 
officer. It requires cooperation of the entire staff from the 
judge to the clerical force. An officer can plan and organ- 
ize his own work for maximum results from a unit of time. 
But in most places the case load is too heavy to be handled 
adequately by even the most efficient staff. We must be 
resourceful in the use of short cuts. A number of these are 
quite legitimate and we can avail ourselves of the aid of 
others. An additional expenditure of time may prove 
economy in the long run. An officer who takes time to 
become well acquainted with pastors, principals, recreation 
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and other workers may get much assistance from them in 
supervising his probationers. 

We all acknowledge that our actual work is more 
important than the recording of it. Still, records have 
definite values. In general, they have two chief uses: (1) 
to clarify the thinking of the worker; (2) to pass on 
essential data to workers who may handle the case at a 
later period. Long, detailed records may have a teaching 
or research value. The officer burdened with a heavy case 
load is not justified in preparing such records. I have 
known officers to dictate reams of material on case after 
case, while utterly neglecting half the cases assigned to 
them. On the other hand, I have read record after record 
which gave me no picture whatsoever of the client and a 
very meager picture of his situation. Short-cutting in 
records demands a fine discrimination in determining mini- 
mum essentials. 

One of the best short cuts is the ability of the individual 
officer to secure effective rapport with his client. One offi- 
cer will accomplish in five minutes what it takes another 
months to achieve. An acceptance of inevitable limitations 
and handicaps, after carefully determining that they are 
inevitable, is basic to good case work. John Ellis, a sixteen 
year old boy, was incorrigible at home and had engaged 
in petty stealing. Until his fourteenth year he had lived 
with his mother and his stepfather with whom he fre- 
quently quarreled, the mother taking John’s part. Finally, 
at the insistence of his stepfather, he was sent to his father 
and stepmother. Both of them earnestly attempted to do 
their duty by the boy. They were stern, serious people 
and John was unhappy. 

The officer’s impressions were confirmed by the psychi- 
atric clinic. Here was a boy whose stealing was probably 
motivated by antagonism toward his father. Each deeply 
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distrusted the other. Efforts to strengthen confidence and 
understanding between them failed. Then the officer de- 
cided to recognize this antagonism rather than continue 
to ignore it. The problem was discussed openly with the 
boy who admitted that he went out of his way to do things 
that would annoy his father. The officer appealed to John 
to make good in order to prove his father’s distrust un- 
founded. Mr. Ellis was requested to leave supervision in 
the hands of the officer and of a worker at the Y.M.C.A. 
whose interest was enlisted. The boy entered into this plan 
enthusiastically and seemed to take a defiant pride in 
showing that he could stay out of trouble without his 
father’s “‘bossing.”” He became attached to the worker at 
the Y.M.C.A. and when he graduated from junior high 
school he took his two tickets for the class program to the 
Y director and asked him to attend, implying that his 
father would not be interested. This plan of treatment 
helped the boy adjust at the time, but precipitated a com- 
plete break with his family, which is only now beginning 
to heal since the boy is self-supporting, married and him- 
self a father. 

The officer had here a case where family relationship 
had broken down beyond repair. He first attempted to 
build up the father-son relationship; failing to do this he 
accepted the limitation and directed his efforts in another 
direction. By openly discussing with John the latter’s 
antagonism toward his father, he helped the boy acquire 
insight into his own situation. He made it possible for the 
boy himself to face it. Instead of a dark, disturbing factor 
in his life, it became an unfortunate attitude, a handicap 
with which John must struggle. The boy’s sense of security 
was increased because the officer recognized this antag- 
onism and still had confidence in him. In addition, the 
officer helped him find compensation for the lack of pater- 
nal response. The Y.M.C.A. worker became a sort of 
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substitute father. Here the officer employed a short cut 
that was perfectly legitimate. The worker at the Y was 
able to give more intensive and constructive supervision 
than the officer could give. 

The case work of the probation officer has been enriched 
during the past two decades by contributions from the 
psychiatric field. I do not underestimate the value of the 
psychiatric clinic in cooperative handling of certain cases. 
However, the greatest contribution of psychiatry to pro- 
bation is its contribution to our thinking and our under- 
standing of the problems which confront us. Psychiatry 
renders our work more subtle and effective. We have 
learned from the psychiatrist to devaluate fear; to incul- 
cate a sense of security; to develop situations which foster 
security; to recognize the inferiority complex and to treat 
it constructively instead of aggravating it; to aim at giving 
our clients insight into their situations instead of telling 
them what to do; to listen helpfully instead of preaching. 

I do not wish to imply that a caseworker should engage 
in amateur psychiatry. She should, however, be familiar 
with some of the literature in that field, be able to recog- 
nize a situation which requires specialized services, to 
understand and follow instructions of the clinic, to inter- 
pret the clinic to the patient and his family and to handle 
simpler situations herself with good technique. Clinical 
facilities are limited and should be reserved for those cases 
where they are essential. We must not weaken our clinics 
by overloading them. The relationship of the probation 
officer to a psychiatric clinic resembles that of the trained 
nurse to the doctor. The nurse does not prescribe or 
diagnose, but her special value consists in her medical 
training. She can adequately follow the doctor’s instruc- 
tions; she recognizes symptoms demanding his attention, 
she knows what to do in various emergencies and can 
handle certain types of medical routine. 
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The past quarter of a century has seen a great advance 
in the understanding of human behavior. The probation 
officer should be equipped to apply to case work the latest 
knowledge and the best technique. Until we can convince 
the public of the value of our activities, we shall continue 
to labor under handicaps. Our chief asset is our own 
morale—our courage in the face of frequent defeat, our 
flexibility and resourcefulness, our appreciation of the 
human values in our daily contacts, and our faith in the 
ultimate value of our service. 





Case Work in a Protective Agency’ 


E. MARGUERITE GANE 


Executive Secretary, Erie County Children’s Aid Society, 
Buffalo, New York 


EGAL authority in the protective field has an ancient 
| and important historical basis. The psychological 
use of authority may or may not have been implied 
in the statutes but is very much involved with the needs 
of the clients as they are found in the protective service of 
today. First, let us consider the historical background. 
The right of children to protection from the community 
has been recognized by the state through the ages. Four 
thousand years ago the practise of transferring children 
from their own to adoptive homes was surrounded by 
governmental safeguards. The forms which this protec- 
tion took are illustrated by the following quotations from 
the Code of Hammurabi: 


If a man do not reckon among his sons the young child whom 
he has taken for a son and reared, that adopted son may return 
to his father’s house. 

If a man who has taken a young child as a son to rear him, 
establish his own house and acquire children, and set his face to 
cut off the adopted son, that son shall not go his way. The father 
who reared him shall give him of his goods one-third the portion 
of a son and he shall go. He shall not give to him of the fields, 
garden or house. 


The extent to which the community carried its protec- 
tion of children is again shown in the code when a widow 
with minor children was forbidden to marry again without 


the consent of the judges who were appointed guardians to 
protect the house and goods which belonged to the chil- 


1. Paper given at the National Conference of Social Work, 1937. 
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dren and could not be sold. Even the kidnapping problem 
appeared in this code: “If a man steal a man’s son who 
is a minor, he shall be put to death.” 

In Peru in the time of the Incas, a public relief system 
was worked out to protect the children of widows and of 
soldiers, a forerunner of mothers’ allowance. Also among 
the Incas was a provision for legalizing children born out 
of wedlock by tucking them under the skirts of their 
mothers during the wedding ceremony. 

Our English common law gave the community the right 
to interfere with parental control over children. Parental 
responsibilities were defined as: the duty to protect, the 
duty to educate, the duty to maintain. The English statutes 
permitted intervention by the courts with parents failing 
to fulfill these duties. The English common law also gave 
the courts the right to assume control over stubborn 
children, and later over beggars most of whom were 
crippled. 

In 1636 the Plymouth Colony set up an indenture sys- 
tem for children whose parents neglected them. In 1848 
and 1849, New Hampshire, Connecticut and Massachu- 
setts established laws to protect children from labor ex- 
ploitation and to compel them to attend school. The 
important point in this legislation is the community’s 
assumption of a right superior to that of the parents. 

Is there, because of this traditional regulation, an easier 
acceptance on the part of parents of the interest of chil- 
dren’s workers in their affairs? Do these workers seem 
to represent the community structure more than other 
workers do? Families expect some control over their 
children by the schools and health departments, and the 
entrance of the social worker into the situation in behalf 
of the child, may not necessarily be received as a criticism 
of the parents’ ability but rather as an extension of or 
parallel to the service of the schools or the clinic. 
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Child protective service for all children in need of it 
is clearly recognized as a public duty and a proper govern- 
mental function. It aims to insure for all children oppor- 
tunity for growth and development equal at least to mini- 
mum community standards. The establishment of machin- 
ery for providing this service has lagged behind the legis- 
lation. However, the programs of the children’s courts, 
probation departments, crime prevention bureaus, Soci- 
eties for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, child 
guidance clinics and other child welfare agencies, have 
been set up to serve primarily in this field, and many of 
them are invested with special power by the statutes. 

The problems involved fall generally into two groups: 
those of the community and those of the individual. Prob- 
lems which relate primarily to the community, such as 
child labor in all its forms, street dangers, lack of super- 
vised play, taverns, dance halls, theaters, carnivals, gam- 
bling devices, circulation of obscene literature, drug traffic, 
are dealt with by community education, law enforcement 
and legislation. 


Problems Presented to the Protective Agency 


Problems which relate primarily to the individual child 
and to his family are dealt with by personnel trained in 
case work methods. The problems in this area include 
those presented by parents who are reported for failing 
to meet a child’s material or training needs, or who over- 
work or abuse their children; parents who create friction 
in the home, who break the family unity by desertion or 
separation; who expose the children to destructive influ- 
ences, or who make them feel insecure, unwanted or 
unloved. They also include those presented by children 
who are offending the school authorities, or who are steal- 
ing, begging, injuring property, or who are involved in 
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sexual irregularities or gang activities. Also included in 
protective work are efforts in the direction of delinquency 
prevention and reconstructive programs of foster home 
care for children adjudged delinquent by juvenile courts. 

The application of general case work principles in the 
methods of the protective society with an authoritative 
element implied in its very name, may seem impossible. 
On the contrary, may not authority be used as carefully 
and constructively to fill a real need as is relief in a family 
agency, or board payment in a child placing one? It may 
be a minor but nevertheless essential part of the case work 
treatment. It may have a real psychological value. 

Requests for service come from persons seeking help 
for themselves or for their children, and from others who 
bring to the attention of the agency situations in which 
certain children seem to be in need of protection. In 
making the first contact with a person requesting service 
the interviewer needs great skill. It is important to learn 
what the applicant wants and what his problem means to 
him. He is encouraged to express freely with a minimum 
of direct questioning what he feels is the problem and what 
he thinks should be done about it. 

The possibility of giving assistance can then be explained 
to him in terms of his apparent needs and his ability to 
understand. In cases accepted for treatment, this under- 
standing may be given gradually through a series of inter- 
views. In cases refused, it is especially important that as 
clear an explanation of the agency’s service as possible be 
given to avoid piling additional defeat or frustration on 
clients who may already be suffering from feelings of 
failure and discouragement. There is a direct expression 
of authority in the decision to accept or refuse the 
application. 

The client who voluntarily asks assistance becomes sub- 
ject to the agency’s authority in no less degree than the 
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client whom the agency must seek out. In fact the former, 
recognizing his own inadequacy, may turn to an agency 
because it means to him some degree of authority or 
“superability.” 

The skill of the interviewer is also needed in the first 
interview with an individual who is registering a complaint 
about a situation. Community paternalism often brings 
pressure to bear on the protective agency to use drastic 
means to bring about a prescribed result before the 
knowledge of all factors is at hand. Explanation of the 
agency’s function, its methods of procedure and its limita- 
tions, discussion of possible extenuating circumstances in 
a particular case together with assurance that the agency 
will act if necessary to prevent serious harm to children, 
should definitely ease the community’s concern. Thus the 
interviewer claims the right to use the agency’s authority 
discriminately. 

In cases accepted the worker’s first step, in most in- 
stances, is to approach the client directly. Where the client 
himself has applied for help this visit is not one of especial 
difficulty. The client has already presented his situation, 
at least briefly, to the application interviewer and is 
expecting further help. In cases in which a complaint has 
been entered about the client’s care of his children, the 
worker’s approach must be carefully planned and skil- 
fully handled. As success or failure largely depends upon 
the relationships built up between clients and workers, it 
is extremely important that this initial contact be as suc- 
cessful a one as possible. Quite naturally the implied 
element of authority and interference may make the client 
resentful and defensive. It may delay and make more 
difficult the establishment of an effective working relation- 
ship but by no means does it make it impossible. 

The protective worker is faced not only with the task 
common to all case workers, of helping the client to under- 
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stand and face the basis of his difficulties and helping him 
to solve them, but must also frequently attempt to win 
through treatment the client’s very recognition that a 
problem exists. Because the protective worker is not 
easily able to limit his case load to those clients who 
readily admit difficulty and express desire for assistance, 
this recognition once won may constitute the major por- 
tion of the treatment. 


Even though a client may not apply for help, he may 
reveal definite needs to the worker who calls at his home 
to report the agency’s interest and to offer service. The 
way in which the client receives the report may indicate 
his realization of a problem and ways in which he has 
tried unsuccessfully to meet it. Or an unfriendly reaction 
to the worker may express an unconscious defense of fam- 
ily unity, considerable courage or loyalty, real strengths 
upon which one can count in treatment. The client’s 
antagonism is not considered unnatural or insurmount- 
able, but as one of the many factors which has to be 
accepted and considered in the total picture. 


Other reactions frequently revealed to the worker upon 
her unexpected entrance into the situation are: acknowl- 
edged inadequacy to solve problems without help; dis- 
couragement in varying degrees; hurt pride; shyness; an 
apparent but inarticulate desire to share the problem; 
relief at having attention from outsiders sometimes to the 
point of showing eagerness for dependency; fear of the 
consequences of weakness or desperation; and fear of 
losing the children. Also, quite frequently do various 
members of the family welcome the worker as a person to 
fight their individual battles for them. 

The case worker is aware that her real purpose may 
be misinterpreted by the client due to confusion of her 
function with that of other social workers or to the state- 
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ments of those persons who still identify protective work 
with the possibility of removal of children. 

Even when a client believes he is ready to request or 
accept service of a case working agency he usually is not 
at the point where he completely reveals himself or his 
problem. Perhaps he is only partially aware of his need. 
A gradual revelation occurs through the building up of a 
relationship with the worker, and there is little difference 
in degree of readiness for case work treatment between 
the client who is reported against and is antagonistic, and 
the one who comes for help but is far from the place 
where he recognizes his real problem. The help he asks 
for is often not the help he needs. In one case the client 
resents the agency’s intrusion and has to be helped to 
understand its relation to him, and in the other he accepts 
the agency in a limited sense and has to be led to under- 
stand its real program. 


Methods of the Protective Worker 


The methods are about the same, and depend entirely 
upon the personality makeup of the client and the skilful- 
ness and understanding of the case worker. The protective 
worker takes time to build up the client’s knowledge of 
herself and her intentions, and his confidence in her. She 
is aware that her reactions to what she is told and shown 
register as acutely upon the client as do his reactions 
upon her. 

Many clients are people who have exhausted the possi- 
bilities of relief, are desperately unhappy and have strug- 
gled long and unsuccessfully. When a person enters the 
scene who makes no demands, lays no blame, listens but 
is hesitant about giving advice, respects individual feelings, 
ideas and points of view, the client may feel he is being 
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given a new lease on life. Latent abilities of which the 
client was not aware may be stimulated. 

Two common dangers which the protective workers 
face are these: first, the tendency, tied up with hours and 
overtime, to report first to the woman in the home, leaving 
her to tei! her husband about the visit. The man, getting 
the story at second hand minus the personality of the 
worker, may feel his castle assailed and accumulate con- 
siderable emotional heat before he has opportunity to 
interview the worker. 

The other danger is the tendency to have fixed minimum 
standards by which the client’s manner of living is judged 
rather than by his individual potentialities for growth and 
his rate of growth. Every protective worker knows well 
the family on relief who turns night into day and day into 
night, uses grocery orders indigestibly, piles soiled cloth- 
ing into an annual accumulation for the junk man, and is 
constitutionally opposed to repressing or guiding the 
children. 

Taxpayers protest to the welfare visitor, the visitor 
reports to the protective agency, the school principal gets 
excited about the tardiness and filth and the fact that the 
children seek food from garbage cans and come to school 
through the snow without overshoes. Yet sometimes, 
even in cases which seem to denote extreme physical 
neglect, medical examination will show well nourished 
bodies, psychological study will show children bright and 
up to grade, and the social worker is convinced that affec- 
tion between parents and children is strong. There are no 
behavior problems among adults or children, and more 
serious harm to the emotions and personalities would 
follow the authoritative separation of parents and children 
than would proceed from the tolerance of standards which 
shock the community. 
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A concrete picture of the types of situations which 
come to the protective agency in 1937 may be indicated 
by the classification of 1,500 cases recently made in one 
such agency. In every unit of 500 were found 100 where 
the alleged neglect existed in families mentally inadequate 
to benefit much by the relationship type of case work. 
Treatment consisted mainly of providing close supervision 
of a parental type, of attempting to stimulate pride in 
overcoming rather than understanding their difficulties, 
providing concrete assistance which they could under- 
stand, making adjustments in the environment such as 
providing working housekeepers and taking children to 
clinics, giving vocational study or training and recreation, 
or in facing the family with the consequences of their 
actions if continued—the last an indirect use of authority 
through choice. 

There is need for a careful approach in these situations 
to avoid an unhealthy use of authority. For example, the 
well intentioned housekeeper may succeed in raising a 
family’s standards of living, but by taking possession of 
the man’s pay check may deflate whatever self-respect and 
ambition he has. This parental type of treatment, how- 
ever, may be actually sought by the emotionally immature 
client who unconsciously feels a need for authority or for 
punishment. 

Besides the 100 families inadequately functioning in 
regard to the care of the children for such reasons as these, 
there were in every unit of 500, 85 where the behavior of 
the children seemed to be the chief reason for calling the 
agency in. The next largest group showed 65 serious 
mental problems among the adults, cases where a parent 
was already committed or badly in need of psychiatric 
care. Forty-nine of the 500 showed at the start that the 
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mother’s actions were definitely responsible for the neglect 
of the children. The fourth largest group consisted of 
40 widowers struggling to keep their children with them 
but under conditions which outraged their neighbors. 
Below this group, in order, were: requests for placement 
of children outside their own homes, sometimes warranted 
by circumstances and sometimes not; definite cruelty; 
supervision of out-of-town children placed with relatives, 
sex assaults and exploitation of children. It cannot be said 
that one or more types of problems from this list are more 
or less susceptible to an authoritative kind of treatment 
than others. 

Whether the client seeks service or is complained 
against; whether he is reported for beating his wife and 
children or teaching them to shoplift expertly; whether he 
writes from the penitentiary pleading for help in making 
his wife understand him; or whether ‘he is a seventeen 
year old boy who has been arrested for a statutory offense, 
a thirteen year old boy who stole and smashed an airplane, 
or a forty year old widower with six children—the type 
of offense or failure to measure up to standards has little 
or nothing to do with the possibilities for successful treat- 
ment. Rather are results dependent upon the components 
of the personality of the individual involved, his limita- 
tions and his latent abilities, and upon the case worker’s 
ability to understand and her skill in enmeshing the client’s 
abilities and her plan of treatment so that each person 
uses the other in a way which stimulates greatest growth 
to the one in need. As has been said, most of the success 
of the worker hinges on a satisfactory relationship be- 
tween worker and client. 


The Need for Authority 


Authority itself may be a most important need of the 
client who seeks a parent-child relationship because such 
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a relationship was not satisfied earlier in life. Many 
parents who live in the submarginal zone between ade- 
quacy and neglect are those who have experienced in their 
own lives a long period of care either in institutions for 
dependents or delinquents, or in schools for the feeble- 
minded where they enjoyed the security of authority. With 
this authority went good standards of cleanliness, order, 
adequate provision for material needs, associations, edu- 
cation and training, with little or no exertion upon their 
part beyond conformity. Many have experienced for sev- 
eral years a condition similar to this, where subsistence 
has been furnished from outside. Others because of the 
inadequacy of their own childhood homes have no patterns 
which help them to initiate and carry on a successful 
parental relationship. Need we fear a homeopathic dose 
of authority in the treatment of difficulties of immature 
personalities if it offers appropriate opportunities for 
growth to maturity through dependency? 

Authoritativeness also may provide a certain healthy 
stimulus. Is there necessarily anything destructive in aid- 
ing a client to reach the place where he recognizes his own 
need for help and seeks it, although in doing so one may 
have to face him with the direct results of his actions or 
even prevent his continuing them? 

It is interesting to find how easily people accept recog- 
nized authority which has as its purpose general protec- 
tion. A worker finds a thirteen year old girl dancing in 
a roadhouse. She explains to the girl and to her mother 
the law which prohibits this activity and the reasons behind 
it. Without protest the girl quits the job. Although 
authority had been expressed merely by the worker’s pres- 
ence and her explanation, a relationship was established 
with the family which resulted in a later request from the 
mother, then in the hospital, for the worker to “‘call at 
the home and to see how everything was.” 
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Fear of the use of authority may be carried to extremes 
as in the case of a widower who wished to place for adop- 
tion the newborn baby whose mother had just died. He 
would not consider any other plan. The history showed 
the baby to be a very poor risk for adoptive parents. 
Should the best interests of the baby and of the foster 
parents be sacrificed to fulfill the case work needs of the 
father? 

Because of the special types of problems faced by pro- 
tective workers they have occasion oftener than most 
social workers to use certain forms of resource. Two of 
these forms are court action and foster care. Use of courts 
is not an end in itself but a means to an end. Like any other 
kind of treatment, it should be undertaken only after 
careful consideration of objectives sought and probable 
results. 


Children Committed for Foster Home Care 


Neglected or delinquent children frequently require 
foster care given under court order. A study was made of 
100 children committed by the court for foster home care 
after delinquency charges were brought against them. 
After two years, 77 had adjusted to community life 
satisfactorily to all concerned, and 23 were failures. Only 
10 of the 100 wanted foster care and two of those were 
among the failures. 

The foster care worker as a rule first meets the child 
after commitment. Although a serious attempt has been 
made by detention foster home workers and by the judge 
to explain what foster care means and the reasons why 
the child was committed for such care, the child’s emo- 
tional tone is often so heightened during this period he 
cannot grasp it clearly. Therefore the visitor encourages 
him to take part in the plans. What type of home does 
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he prefer, one in the country or in the city, with young or 
older foster parents, a home with or without other chil- 
dren, in a family with a baby, with a dog, with a wood 
nearby, or perhaps in a neighborhood where there are 
enough boys to form a baseball team. The child’s desires 
may not be deep ones and often change later but they are 
given careful consideration. Available homes are de- 
scribed and often the homefinder seeks to fulfill a definite 
request. The worker at the same time tries to establish 
in the child’s mind the idea that foster home care is not 
a punishment but an opportunity, and that he has in the 
visitor a friend to whom he and his desires are important. 
It is explained that the child will remain under the care 
of the agency until the court orders otherwise and that 
the court’s decision will probably be determined by the 
agency's recommendation which, in turn, will be based on 
the child’s progress. The boundaries of authoritative 
relationships are sketched at the beginning, through a dis- 
cussion of school, clothing, allowances and movies. 

Practically every one of the 100 children committed by 
the court was a school problem and truancy persisted with 
a number for some time. It was often necessary to strike 
an authoritative note by quoting the attendance law, show- 
ing that it was something over which the agency had no 
control, that it was a situation which must be accepted if 
not from a foster home then from an institution. Inas- 
much as school attendance was only a minor problem with 
a few failures, and soon ceased to be a problem with the 
successes, there seemed to be nothing destructive in strik- 
ing that authoritative note. The use of authority for 
forcing attendance was necessary until the child had time 
for school experiences which were successful and satisfy- 
ing to him, and when that time came attendance ceased to 
be a problem. 


His clothing supply was looked over and a list of his 
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needs made. He was told how much money was available 
for him annually and the basis on which this was deter- 
mined. He was given a weekly spending allowance and 
his needs in that respect were discussed. He was told that 
there was no desire to sever his relations with his own 
family but the frequency and place of visits depended upon 
their effect on him. His privileges and responsibilities as 
a member of a new family were discussed. 

The value of foster home care as treatment, in families 
or in institutions, while within an authoritative setting, 
lies in the development of a non-authoritative and satisfy- 
ing relationship between the child and one or more persons 
in his new environment, plus satisfying experiences in his 
larger substitute environment. Sometimes that person with 
whom a therapeutic relationship is effected is the case 
worker, often a foster parent, or a house mother, or the 
farmer. In a few of these cases the initial therapeutic 
relationship is with the psychiatrist. Once the child has 
identified himself with the foster family the need for the 
authority of the court fades away. 

We find in the use made of authority in these successful 
cases a temporary but clearly recognized and useful tool 
providing limits within which the children themselves can 
reshape and rebuild their own lives along socially useful 
lines. 

Traditional delegation of authority to child protective 
agencies has brought with it dangers and misuse. If, how- 
ever, we scrap all meaningless categories such as depen- 
dent, neglected and delinquent children, forget systems 
and fixed programs, and face honestly the needs of the 
individual child regardless of the type of situation which 
brings him to our attention, we shall find that authority 
has a place in the case work service. Like dynamite it is 
useful and necessary at times but a little goes a long way. 
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Case Work with Boys in a Training School’ 


HERBERT D. WILLIAMS 


Superintendent, State Training School for Boys 
East Warwick, New York 


HAT is case work? Who can do case work? 

Mary Richmond says it consists of “‘those proc- 

esses which develop personality through adjust- 
ments consciously effected, individual by individual, be- 
tween men and their social environment.” She subdivides 
its processes into four divisions: (1) insight into indi- 
viduality and personal characteristics; (2) insight into the 
resources, dangers, and influences of the social environ- 
ment; (3) direct action of mind upon mind; (4) indirect 
action through the social environment. 

The 1934 Milford Conference Report? says that ‘‘social 
case work deals with the human being whose capacity to 
organize his own normal social activities may be impaired 
by one or more deviations from accepted standards of 
normal social life.’ This same report holds that social 
case work embodies: knowledge of typical deviations from 
accepted standards of social life; the use of norms of 
human life and human relationships; the significance of 
social history as the basis of particularizing the human 
being in need; established methods of study and treat- 
ment of human beings in need; the use of established com- 
munity resources in social treatment; the adaptation of 
scientific knowledge and formulations of experience to the 
requisites of social case work; the consciousness of a 
philosophy which determines the purposes, ethics and 


1. Paper given at the National Conference of Social Work, 1937. 

2. Milford Conference Report, 1934: Social Case Work, an Expression of Rela- 
tionship between Individual and Community. Ch. I, p. 2. (From an unpublished 
report). 
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obligations of social case work; the blending of the fore- 
going into social treatment. 

Apparently the recent trend is toward emphasizing the 
ultimate aim of the social worker which is that of influ- 
encing human behavior. Social work has no monopoly on 
this field. The teacher, doctor, psychologist, and even 
the advertiser and salesman are also interested in doing 
the same thing. The difference is that the social worker 
thinks of the whole personality in relation to social adjust- 
ment while other persons frequently have more restricted 
aims in view. Case work deals with the entire process, 
uses many other persons and resources in addition to the 
social worker. 

In thinking of the institution for delinquent children in 
relation to case work we must see the case as a whole with 
many participants in the adjustment process. The social 
worker perhaps plays a minor part in the direct and indi- 
rect action. He it is who should contribute to the insight 
into individuality and environment as described by Miss 
Richmond. He must also attempt to modify the social 
environment to which the child is to return. 

Virginia P. Robinson in her book, 4 Changing Psychol- 
ogy in Social Case W ork, emphasizes the problem of rela- 
tionship in social case work and stresses the ability of the 
case worker to approximate the psychoanalytic technique 
in case work. For Miss Robinson the individual client, 
his attitudes, inner motivations, and conflicts are impor- 
tant. She sees a trend in the direction of less emphasis 
upon objective historical facts in the life of the client and 
more emphasis upon the individual’s reaction to his pres- 
ent situation. This is in line with Healy’s emphasis upon 
the client’s own story and his attempt to discover the indi- 
vidual’s reactions to situations. You will remember he 
indicates that such factors as poverty, immorality, 
drunkenness, illegitimacy, are not important per se. 
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Their importance lies in the individual’s reaction to their 
presence. 

Miss Robinson leans toward a psychological approach 
to case work and sees an increasing trend in this direction. 
This recognition of the psychological nature of case work 
tends to obliterate the distinction between various fields 
of case work, emphasizing as it does human nature and its 
adjustments. Human nature insofar as the case worker 
is concerned consists of attitudes, emotions and motiva- 
tions. These are more or less the same whether we are 
working in the court, in a family agency or in an institution. 

This new emphasis implies first of all an understanding 
of personality and behavior. The question arises whether 
this understanding must be attained by the social worker 
alone if it is to constitute social work, or whether there 
may be joint cooperation of many people in securing this 
understanding, the process still being considered case 
work. For example, in the training school we have a group 
of experts all of whom contribute to this understanding, 
among them the psychologist, the psychiatrist, the endo- 
crinologist and other medical specialists. With the aid of 
these experts much better understanding of the boy 
emerges than would be possible for the case worker work- 
ing alone. Each of these specialists proceeds from under- 
standing to treatment of the child according to his indi- 
vidual needs in the particular field. Does this constitute 
case work? 

Recently I spent an entire evening with our psychiatrist 
and the director of our social service department discussing 
this question. The psychiatrist contends that whether the 
process is carried on by one person (the case worker) or 
by several acting in a cooperative relationship makes no 
difference. The fact that the process is directed toward 
the social adjustment of one boy and is centered around 
this one boy brings it within the category of case work. 
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This unity of effort is the important element in case work, 
he insists. The director of social service feels on the other 
hand that the process to be case work must be unified 
through the worker who brings in all these various aids to 
assist in the case work process. The psychiatrist insists 
that the pooling at frequent intervals of segments of 
understanding by the various departments in the case 
conference committee furnishes the unification of approach 
commonly supplied by the case worker. While he admits 
that there may be gaps as this information filters down 
through the ranks of teachers, cottage parents and super- 
visors, he contends that this is the fault of organization 
rather than of fundamental philosophy. 

The social service director insists that case work to be 
properly so classified must be done by a qualified case 
worker. The psychiatrist would consider the process more 
important than the person performing it. If it is well done 
by a cottage parent, or a teacher, or a psychiatrist, it be- 
comes a part of the case work process. As he pointed out 
in a paper before the New York Conference of Social 
Work,’ various experts in the field of human behavior 
describe the same thing in different terms. What Kirk- 
patrick calls good education, Woodworth would call good 
psychology and Cheney would call good mental hygiene. 

I find myself torn between various loyalties in this con- 
flict. As a psychologist and director of a child guidance 
clinic I was under the impression that I was doing case 
work in my clinic. Not only that but I felt that some of 
the physicians on my staff also contributed to the case 
work process when they removed unsightly growths, alle- 
viated fears resulting from auto-eroticism, etc. As direc- 
tor of social service I emphasized the need for trained 
social workers both in and out of the institution. How- 


1. Winsor, Max, M.D. The Delinquent Child and the Institution, No. 3 (New 
York State Department of Social Welfare, April 1937). 
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ever, my sympathies are definitely with the point of view 
expressed by the psychiatrist. I believe that the unifying 
thread of social adjustment running through the various 
approaches toward understanding and treating the child 
constitutes the essential element of case work. 


Case Work in a Training Schoo! 


Having clarified our thinking in regard to what consti- 
tutes case work and who may perform it, let us become 
more concrete and realistic in our approach and think of 
case work in a training school for boys. We do not dis- 
count the importance of a case worker in a training school 
setup. We consider his place second only to that of the 
superintendent. But the same is true of any number of 
other workers. It is not a matter of relative importance, 
but rather a matter of the integration of various essen- 
tials. Which, for example, is more important to tke 
proper functioning of an automobile, the ignition, the 
fuel, the fuel pump, the tires, the battery, the steering 
wheel or the driver? The automobile will not operate if 
any of these are lacking. It is in this light that we think 
of the case worker’s functions outside and inside of the 
institution. 

Getting history information is one of the first duties of 
the social worker. We are inclined to agree with Miss 
Robinson that too much emphasis has been placed upon 
objective environmental and situational facts and not 
enough on attitudes and interfamilial relationships. One 
seldom sees a social history which contains the essentials 
to a psychological understanding of the delinquent child. 
Without a series of interviews with the child himself this 
information cannot, in our opinion, be obtained. No 
amount of investigation of outside sources can obviate the 
necessity for these personal interviews if the history is to 
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be complete. In the training school setup they are given 
by other specialists and will be described later. Their 
results are available to the social worker as an aid in 
treatment. 

The social worker carries the primary responsibility 
for maintaining a proper relationship between the family 
and the school, although the cottage parents and other 
members of the institutional personnel contribute to a 
better understanding of the institution on the occasion of 
family visits. Letters inform the parents of a child’s 
progress and needs, and aid in maintaining this proper 
relationship. But the social worker, through personal visits 
to discuss progress and plans, becomes the liaison officer 
between the institution and the home. We have found 
that contact with the home by the social worker following 
the boy’s weekend visit furnishes an opportunity for con- 
structive discussion of the boy’s needs. Checking up on 
these visits gives the social worker pertinent and helpful 
information in relation to the boy’s institutional program. 

The child comes to the institution from a family which, 
according to the findings of Healy and others, fails to 
furnish those emotional satisfactions conducive to a satis- 
factory social adjustment. Thwartings, conflicts and emo- 
tional deprivations in the home have contributed to the 
maladjustments which have resulted in his being sent to 
the institution. The social worker must prepare the fam- 
ily for the return of the child. The institution can do its 
part by immunizing the child to some extent against the 
emotional deprivations of the home and family, but the 
success of the child on placement depends to a large degree 
upon the preparation of the home and family for his 
return. The father with overpowering and unrealizable 
plans must be brought to a realization of the child’s limi- 
tations and possibilities. This must be the task of the 
social worker. It cannot be quickly achieved. That is why 
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we emphasize early contact with the home and frequent, 
patient, understanding, and skillful contacts throughout. 
Breaking down antagonisms, jealousies, conflicts, takes 
time, and good social work requires that this be accom- 
plished. The more material changes in economic and 
sociological situations also require time and attention, but 
we are inclined to consider these of less significance in 
many cases than the psychological phenomena. 

Still another phase of the social worker’s outside respon- 
sibility is that of organizing community resources for the 
better social adjustments of the child. To meet his educa- 
tional needs, for example, requires understanding of his 
special abilities and of the facilities which are available. 
The social worker must know both phases of this problem 
and the child must be brought into contact with the school, 
principal and teacher able to provide for these needs. We 
all know this to be no mean task. Case work frequently 
finds itself almost impotent here. 

The Gluecks and others have shown conclusively the 
overwhelming importance of providing for wholesome 
recreational and spare time outlets if our efforts are to 
be met with success. The social worker must survey the 
facilities available in or near the child’s home and arrange 
for these to be placed at the child’s disposal. This is not 
enough. The child must be guided to and assimilated into 
them. He can’t be told about them and left to become 
preoccupied with old and less wholesome outlets. He must 
be definitely tied up with them—and immediately. Delay 
is dangerous. This also is the social worker’s job. 

Suppose the boy is not returning to school but is going 
to work. I am not proud of the progress we in training 
schools have made in this sphere. The social worker seems 
not too proficient in finding suitable jobs and placing boys 
in them. We incline to the view that this is a specialized 
field and requires specialized techniques and personnel. 
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The most successful attempt in this direction about which 
we are informed is to be found in one institution where a 
full time expert employment counselor and job finder 
placed hundreds of boys even during the depression. 

Religion should and may play a much larger part in 
successful placement on release than we have sometimes 
assumed. The social worker plays a part in assuring 
proper contacts and follow-up. But those of us fortunate 
enough to have chaplains with knowledge of community 
religious and social centers and resources have learned to 
lean heavily upon them for this type of service. 

In addition to the mobilization of the various family, 
school, recreational and other community resources in 
preparation for the child’s return, the social worker must 
take over the responsibility for supervising the child when 
he is released. Here the social worker reigns supreme and 
has almost undivided responsibility. While the child is in 
the institution many other members of the staff share in 
his guidance. When he is placed the social worker be- 
comes the sole connecting link between the child and the 
institution. 

We should not forget that the social worker has, or 
should have, an important function inside the institution. 
He brings in information which may enable the boy to 
withstand the detrimental influences of home or com- 
munity. He brings to the supervisors a knowledge of home 
conditions. He sees the child in the institution, tells him 
about his family, listens to his problems, discusses them 
with him. He checks up on the boy’s progress, brings his 
needs to the attention of the proper persons, discusses with 
him plans for return. His relationship with the child 
begins at or even before commitment, if the proper cooper- 
ation exists between the court and the institution and con- 
tinues throughout the child’s stay. Opportunities for 
understanding, interpretation, guidance and help both to 
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the child and the family are continually present. Good 
institutional case work requires that these opportunities 
be seized as they occur. 


Other Institutional Personnel 


Earlier in our paper we indicated that many members 
of the staff contribute to the case work process. We are 
reminded of the words of Walt Whitman,? 

There was a child went forth every day: 

And the first object he looked upon, that 

object he became; 

And that object became part of him... 
We have on too many occasions, seen the constructive 
efforts of earnest workers brought to naught by the unwise 
worker to discount the importance of any contact which 
the child may have. 

The person who receives the child can and does con- 
tribute to the success or failure of his institutional adjust- 
ment. The reception period is exceedingly important. The 
personality, understanding, training and experience of 
these people need to be given careful consideration as 
they contribute materially to the case work process. 

The first step in case work is to understand the client. 
We look to the psychiatrist and the psychologist to furnish 
us with a knowledge of the child’s inner springs of motiva- 
tion. They must furnish us with an understanding of the 
real etiology of the child’s maladjustment. They must 
get down to where the child lives, moves and feels. His 
reactions are the result of emotional thwartings and frus- 
trations. The psychiatrist is charged with the duty of 
discovering these. Not only must he learn how the child 
has felt about the conditions under which he has lived, he 
must also trace the pattern of his emotions and behavior 


1. Whitman, Walt, Leaves of Grass (Philadelphia, David McKay, 1900). 
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and predict his future reactions. The psychiatrist pre- 
scribes the kind of institutional program which will help 
to change unfortunate attitudes. 

The psychologist strives to give us an understanding of 
the child’s intellectual, educational and vocational abilities 
or disabilities. All of this helps to complete a picture of 
the kind of material with which the institution must deal. 

Both the psychiatrist and the psychologist contribute to 
the treatment process in their respective fields. The child 
suffering from emotional conflicts and distortions becomes 
the proper concern of the psychiatrist. The child laboring 
under educational and intellectual handicaps such as speech 
defect receives treatment from the psychologist. Both 
types of treatment enter, we contend, into the case work 
process. 

While we feel that some of our predecessors over- 
emphasized the part which physical handicaps play in 
social maladjustment, we must remember that they do 
exert a tremendous influence in certain cases. I remember 
Cockeyed Charlie whose attitude and behavior improved 
markedly as the result of a corrective operation. Other 
cases come to mind in sufficient number to convince us that 
we cannot ignore this phase of the problem. When medi- 
cine and surgery cooperate in bringing about better social 
adjustment, I contend this is a part of the case work 
process. 

In overcoming the irritating habits, attitudes and per- 
sonality peculiarities which contribute so greatly to the 
social maladjustment of many children, we have learned 
to depend upon cottage parents to a much greater extent 
than formerly. Given a cottage parent who understands, 
likes, and can be patient with such problems, we find our 
trust well placed. Add to this a careful explanation of 
the needs of the child as discovered by the specialists and 
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we frequently find what we consider the most remarkable 
results in social adjustment. 

Needless to say, careful selection of the children as- 
signed to the cottage parent contributes to the end we have 
in view. In other words, we must insist upon proper classi- 
fication and assignment as a part of the case work process. 
Some cottage parents succeed best with slow, inoffensive 
and suggestible boys. Others do well with aggressive 
youngsters. Still others can work well only with intelli- 
gent, high strung and unstable boys. Do these considera- 
tions weigh in the case work process? I think so. 

So many of our boys are antagonistic toward teachers 
and school yet they must be returned to school when 
released. To eliminate truancy and delinquency sequelae 
becomes a part of the case work process,—or does it? 
The educational director and the teachers must meet the 
educational needs of the child, but we must first discover 
his needs, utilizing the findings of the psychiatrist and 
other specialists. The teacher must capitalize present in- 
terests as a point of departure. Flexibility and the indi- 
vidual approach are the keynotes to constructive work 
here. We think of our educational program as academic, 
socialized, and creative, geared to the special needs of the 
individual child. Activities of all kinds and of different 
levels furnish the approach to ultimate social adjustment. 
Is the teacher who discovers an interest in art or an apti- 
tude for dramatics, and who utilizes this to build up 
patiently and successfully a changed attitude, contributing 
to the case work process? Is it case work when the teacher 
strives not in terms of the classroom, but in terms of 
ultimate adjustment? 

We have already referred to the role of the social 
worker in utilizing recreation in the child’s environment. 
Most of the children received in training schools have had 
little interest in or experience with wholesome recreational 
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activities. They do not know how to play. They are poor 
sports. They are individualists and participate poorly in 
group games or activities. Their success or failure on 
placement depends very greatly upon the degree to which 
the training school is able to develop wholesome recrea- 
tional interests. The child suffering from marked feelings 
of inferiority who, prior to commitment, compensated for 
these by engaging in theft and other antisocial activities 
may be treated in various ways. If we find that he has 
good motor coordination we teach him to box, perhaps 
with such success that he wins the school championship, 
overcomes his feelings of inferiority and becomes socially 
adjusted. Is this a part of the case work process? Is it 
case work? The social worker brings us a picture of a 
boy, inadequate in school, unfavorably compared with 
siblings at home, reacting by running away from school 
and home, and engaging in thefts. The psychiatrist gives 
us a picture of a boy obsessed by inferiority feelings, emo- 
tional conflicts, feelings of rejection. The psychologist 
gives us a picture of a boy retarded in abstract intelli- 
gence, retarded in school and disliking it. The recreational 
director works patiently at discovering some ability which 
will give the boy recognition and status with the other 
boys. He finally develops him into a boxing champion. 
The boy returns home with a changed attitude toward 
himself and toward life. Meantime the social worker has 
succeeded in giving the parents and siblings an apprecia- 
tion of the boy’s limitations and possibilities. The task of 
supervising the boy in his home is a pleasant and simple 
one. Who has done the case work? Where did the case 
work process begin and end? Who has contributed to it? 

An understanding, progressive recreation department 
with a well-trained, carefully selected staff can contribute 
greatly to the case work process. We frequently find boys 
going to our recreational director or his assistants for 
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advice and counsel to a much greater degree than to the 
social workers. Assuming that the recreational director 
is informed about the boy’s total adjustment needs and 
advises him accordingly, does this constitute case work? 
Is it case work if the social worker tells him exactly the 
same thing? 

We feel that our chaplains contribute greatly to the 
case work process. In many cases they achieve a relation- 
ship difficult for the social worker to attain. In influencing 
human behavior they may succeed when the rest of us fail. 
They begin their contact the moment the child arrives and 
continue it in many instances for years after he leaves. 
They participate in case conferences, suggest changes in 
program, and do intensive, individual follow-up on a spon- 
sorship basis. Their relationship may be much closer to 
the child than that of the social worker. 

I can conceive of a work supervisor contributing to the 
case work process. We have one man who is particularly 
good with homosexually inclined boys. Marked improve- 
ment in certain boys was lacking under intensive psychi- 
atric and case work efforts but followed upon assignment 
to this man. Other work supervisors are successful with 
other kinds of cases. What differentiates this type of 
effort from case work? 

We are quite willing to concede that case work is rather 
poorly done in most of our institutions. Limitations of 
budgetary appropriations and of personnel are general. 
Some few have facilities which are lacking in others. We 
find, for example, that only a few of our institutional 
teachers, cottage parents and supervisors have the rather 
unusual combination of personality, interest, training and 
ability which makes it possible for them to see the child’s 
problems in perspective and to utilize the information 
secured by experts. However, it does happen that indi- 
vidual staff members are successful and this leads us to 
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hope that it may be possible to secure a sufficient number 
of inspired and competent people to carry through a suc- 
cessful case work process with the great majority of our 
boys. 

Just a word about the authoritative setting of the insti- 
tution in relation to case work. We think that an approach 
to the child and his problems through authority is rapidly 
giving way to an attitude of helpfulness, with authority 
fading into the background. To the extent that we are 
successful in fostering this point of view in our institutions, 
and to this extent only, can we produce lasting relation- 
ships and results with our clients. Dependence upon au- 
thority has the same psychological weakness as dependence 
upon fear to which it is inseparably related. We have long 
since learned that fear weakens with time. Exposure to 
fear-inciting stimuli of a concrete sort dulls the fear reac- 
tion. Adaptation sets in. To retain the same level of fear 
the stimulus must be increased. Members of our staff 
successful in the case work process do not rely upon the 
authoritative setting of the institution. We strive to imbue 
them with the spirit of understanding helpfulness in bring- 
ing out the child’s potentialities. This, as we see it, is the 
essence of case work. 

We have attempted to apply various concepts of case 
work to the institutional situation, more particularly to a 
training school for boys. We have pointed out the conflict 
between two points of view, that of the psychiatrist and 
that of the director of social service. We have adopted 
the premise that case work becomes such when unified 
around the social adjustment of the individual. We have 
sketched briefly the part which various members of the 
institution staff play in the case work process. If this is not 
case work, it is, nevertheless, what we want in the 
institution. 








Helping the Child to Find Himself 


HELEN S. MacPHERSON 


Chief Probation Officer, Juvenile Court, 
Hartford, Connecticut 


ORK with juvenile offenders has progressed past 

\ \ the stage where interest is centered upon the 

delinquent act, and the spotlight is now focused 

upon the delinquent and upon those factors and forces 

which are pressing in upon him and shaping and developing 

his personality. A child may be likened to the plastic bit 

of clay in the hands of the potter. As we stand by watch- 

ing the potter we see that with every contact with the 

wheel, this bit of clay is formed and changed from shape- 
less mud into a beautiful symmetrical vase. 

Just so does the personality of a child develop. It is 
shaped and in some way affected by every force and factor 
which touches his life. Often it is those intangible, un- 
measurable inter-relationships between personalities which 
exert the strongest pressure and make the most lasting 
impressions. It is, however, difficult to measure and fore- 
tell with any degree of accuracy the effect which environ- 
mental and socio-economic forces may play in forming 
what Dr. James S. Plant in his book, Personality and the 
Cultural Pattern,’ has so aptly called the ‘‘cultural pat- 
tern” of the child. 

It is now generally recognized by the courts that the 
delinquent child is a maladjusted child; that he is not a 
completely normal, well-integrated person, and that his 
delinquency is but a symptom of his maladjustment. We 


1. Plant, James S. Personality and the Cultural Pattern (New York: Common- 
wealth Fund, 1937). 
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are now getting behind the delinquent act to study the 
delinquent and those forces within his life which are shap- 
ing him and forcing him into reactions which are antisocial. 

Probation has been given much impetus through this 
humane and sensible recognition of the delinquent and his 
problems. Probation officers are thereby given an oppor- 
tunity of constructively assisting the maladjusted child 
through case work. 

However, there are many conceptions of what good case 
work is. That, too, has been undergoing a change. It has 
developed from the mere giving of alms, through the 
manipulation of the person’s environment and acts, to the 
place where it is recognized that successful case work 
places upon the individual the responsibility for recogniz- 
ing and thinking through his own problems and for plan- 
ning his own readjustment. In probation we probably 
need less regulation, less supervision, and more oppor- 
tunities for development. Because of the very nature of 
our work, because we are carrying out the orders of the 
court and certain factors in our procedure are mandatory, 
our work cannot be completely free of all elements of 
discipline. Often discipline is what the individual may 
need most, and it is our function to supply that as well 
as other needs, but in a large number of cases, other ele- 
ments must enter into the picture as well. 

The sooner the probation officer can get past the ‘“‘must”’ 
factor in his relationships with the offender, and get on a 
friendly, cooperative basis, the sooner can he hope to 
accomplish what he has set out to do. However, the 
probation officer is under a much greater handicap than 
the case worker in a private agency. The agency may pick 
and choose. If a client is uninterested in recognizing and 
thinking out his problems, if he appears to be hopeless 
material, the private agency may, and rightfully, refuse 
to accept the case. These rejected cases are usually the 
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ones which finally gravitate to the courts. We as probation 
officers, as workers in a public agency, not only cannot 
refuse the case if the individual is placed on probation, 
but must make every effort to show results. And to our 
constant amazement and with something approaching 
awe, we realize that we do show results. Our percentage 
of successes is surprisingly high. 

It takes a brave person (or a foolish one) to present 
a case which does not turn out well. But when after sev- 
eral years the explanation of a rather baffling situation 
comes to light, it is interesting and we believe helpful to 
share it with others. In the presentation of this material, 
we have given an interpretive rather than purely narrative 
history. 


Analyzing a Probation Failure 


Some years ago Harris was referred to the juvenile 
court, having been involved in the theft of an automobile. 
There were six in the group, three who could drive and 
three who could not. The boys paired off and pulled straws 
to see which of the group would take an automobile. 
Harris, who could not drive, and John who could, were 
the ones chosen. The boys took the automobile and finally 
were apprehended and referred to the court. 

Both parents were native born and white. The father 
had completed grammar school and was employed in a 
factory. He was a rather slow, plodding, stupid appear- 
ing person who drank at home every night but had a good 
work record. The mother, born in the country, had moved 
into a small manufacturing town and was employed as a 
cook in a restaurant prior to her marriage which was a 
forced one. The first child born of this union was drowned 
when he was six years old. Harris was therefore the 
oldest living child. The two other children were Gertrude, 
twelve, and Rupert, ten. 
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Harris was an attractive, physically well developed boy, 
very reserved and apt to be rather uncommunicative. The 
results of a psychometric examination indicated that he 
was of superior intelligence and was not working up to 
his best ability. He was in the eighth grade and capable 
of doing second year high school work. He was rather 
nervous. The psychologist said he appeared to be a 
dreamer and was emotionally unstable. 

It was apparent that the mother favored the boy and 
that there was a very close bond between the two. Con- 
siderable marital discord in the family was occasioned by 
the father’s drinking which the boy resented. The mother 
had gotten into the habit of nagging her husband. Harris 
hung around with the boys with whom he was involved. 
Some of them were already known to the juvenile and 
police courts. He occasionally ran errands for one of the 
markets for which he received a small compensation. 

Harris was placed on probation by the court. Since he 
had no contact with any organized recreational group, 
the probation officer discussed this with him and discov- 
ered that he would like to become a Boy Scout. A Boy 
Scout troop met in his vicinity on Tuesday nights and this 
information was given to him. He and his mother made 
the necessary arrangements for his admittance into the 
troop. 

After awhile he complained that the Boy Scout troop 
was not living up to his expectations because all they did 
was to march around. The probation officer investigated 
and learned that there was no responsible leadership in 
this group, the leader having been ill for a long time and 
the troop being dependent upon substitutes. At the request 
of the probation officer, the troop was reorganized and an 
effort made to put across a more satisfactory program. 

Since there were no church affiliations, (the parents had 
not attended since their marriage except at the baptism of 
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the children) the pastor of the church of their preference 
was interviewed and the interest of a Sunday school 
teacher solicited. 

The father’s income was so small and he was spending 
so much for liquor that the children were inadequately 
clothed, and supplementary aid in the form of clothing 
for all of the children was obtained. Harris was much 
disturbed by the discord within the home. Consequently, 
the probation officer worked with the mother in attempting 
to make her realize that by her nagging she was only 
accentuating her husband’s difficulties. However, we could 
get nowhere with the father who finally left home and 
went to live in a furnished room. 

Harris was again referred for shoplifting. In company 
with these boys with whom he had formerly been associ- 
ated, he had gone into a drug store and stolen some things 
from the counter. This followed close upon the heels of 
the father’s leaving home and the consequent breach in the 
family situation. 

The court’s disposition at this point was a suspended 
sentence to the correctional school. The mother com- 
plained that she was unable to meet the rent in the home 
in which she was living and felt that a new environment 
might be helpful. She solicited the advice of the proba- 
tion officer who assisted her in finding a place within her 
means in a new part of the city. Arrangements were made 
for the father to pay a weekly sum to his family but this 
was inadequate to meet their needs and the mother pre- 
ferred working to receiving aid. She was assisted in find- 
ing employment in a bakery. 

The Boy Scout troop had finally broken up and Harris 
felt that he no longer cared to join a new one. He began 
making friends in the new neighborhood. The results of 
the psychometric examination had been presented to the 
school authorities who felt that since the boy was mentally 
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capable of doing better work they should give him an 
opportunity and made adjustments in his program. 

Because of the move to the opposite end of the city it 
was more convenient for Harris to attend a church in the 
vicinity. A Big Brother was obtained for him, a teacher 
who lived in the neighborhood and became very much 
interested in the boy. He was a well-educated, altruistic 
man who attended the church Harris now attended. He 
helped the boy to make the necessary adjustment in church, 
visited the home frequently to check over his school work 
and direct his reading. He often took Harris to baseball 
games, and with him when he played golf. 

Harris was named president of his session room class 
at the high school, possibly because he was the best looking 
boy in the class. He showed no interest in girls. He was 
now fourteen years old and everything seemed very 
smooth. The mother was more content. There was never 
any question of the relationship of this child with the 
other children in the family even though the mother 
appeared to depend more and more on Harris. He was no 
problem in the home, she said. He frequently helped her 
in the home and willingly prepared the noonday meals 
for his younger brother and sister. 

Suddenly Harris, never a demonstrative boy, became 
cold, non-communicative. The probation officer finally 
complained that she was unable to penetrate Harris’ cold 
exterior, that while he was always polite and agreeable, 
he seemed merely to tolerate her. He avoided his Big 
Brother and failed to keep dates with him, although the 
Big Brother did not know the cause for his referral to 
the court and had never discussed his court contacts 
with him. 

His mother complained that Harris had become a prob- 
lem at home and would no longer assume his responsibili- 
ties. He was irritable and so distant that she felt she could 
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not reach him at all. The father was interviewed several 
times but because of his stolid, non-communicative atti- 
tude and his dull, slow-moving mind, he appeared uninter- 
ested in what was happening to his family and finally 
admitted that he was relieved that he was free to live his 
own life as he wished. At the probation officer’s request 
he offered to see Harris but nothing came of it and after 
two interviews Harris failed to keep any appointments 
with him. 

The boy was referred to a psychiatrist with the state- 
ment, ‘We have been unable to pierce the outer crust with 
which he apparently envelopes himself. He is a polite, 
agreeable, attractive boy, who tolerates us, but his mother, 
Big Brother, and the probation officers all admit failure 
to get at the boy himself and strike a responsive chord.” 

The psychiatrist found from the boy’s reaction toward 
his father that the man had no particular hold on his 
son who understood the family problems caused by the 
man’s drinking. Harris stated to the psychiatrist that 
his father lectured him and told him to behave himself. 
The boy believed that he would be able to keep out of 
trouble at this time now that he was away from the north 
end. The psychiatrist further recommended continuance 
on probation and that Harris should be kept busy and 
interested, especially out of school hours. He was dis- 
tinctly in need of discipline and control. 

A new probation officer, a man, was assigned to work 
with Harris. He spent a great deal of time visiting with 
the boy and trying to talk over his problems with him, but 
Harris refused to come out of his shell. He failed to keep 
appointments with the psychiatrist and suddenly was again 
referred for theft of an automobile. The mother com- 
plained that he had been staying out late nights, was un- 
manageable, and she felt he was rapidly getting beyond 
her reach. When commitment to the correctional school 
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was discussed with her, she agreed that it was probably 
the only thing for Harris. 

At the court hearing Harris was committed to the cor- 
rectional school. He appeared to make a good adjust- 
ment. After being there a few months he was granted a 
furlough and allowed to come home for a weekend. While 
at home he visited the probation office and spoke rather 
enthusiastically, for him, of his stay at the school and of 
what he was accomplishing there. No effort was made to 
reopen his past troubles. 

At home his mother suggested that he play golf with 
the Big Brother who had left an invitation for him since 
his return was anticipated. He then told his mother that 
he had been doing a great deal of thinking while at the 
correctional school and had decided that the reason he 
had gone “‘haywire” was that the Big Brother had cheated 
at golf. He said that he had then decided that if the Big 
Brother would cheat, everybody was a crook, and conse- 
quently he would have nothing more to do with the Big 
Brother nor with anybody else. This was the reason that 
he had begun his rule of defiance, upsetting all the work 
the probation officer had done, withdrawing within him- 
self, sneering at the world, defying everyone. 

As soon as Harris himself recognized the real reason 
for his attitude, the battle was half won. His mother told 
the probation officer who immediately communicated with 
the psychiatrist of the correctional school, and now Harris 
is at home on parole. He plays golf with the Big Brother 
and is about to graduate from high school, an apparently 
adjusted boy. 


Success with Sophie 


Sophie was brought to the juvenile court one morning 
by her mother. The probation officer was impressed by 
the two figures presented. The mother was a peasant 
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woman, clean and neatly dressed in plain unpretentious 
clothing, her typically Slavic features shining and rosy 
without a vestige of powder or makeup. She was a stout 
comfortable motherly person, completely wholesome and 
healthy. At the time she wore a worried, bewildered 
expression. 

The girl was the antithesis of her mother. Her cloth- 
ing was cheap, flashy and in the very latest fashion. Her 
eyebrows were carefully plucked, her hair plastered over 
each brilliantly rouged cheek in an inverted question mark 
in the fashion of the moment. A small cupid’s bow was 
painted on her generous lips. Her bright red dress had 
already begun to pull at the seams, her very high-heeled 
fancy shoes must have pinched her feet as she walked into 
the office. Runs were conspicuous in her cheap, near-silk 
stockings. An amusing little hat perched atop her head. 
She sat opposite her mother, defiant, sullen, chewing gum 
and admiring the numerous five and ten cent store brace- 
lets on her arm, a pitiful and garish figure such as we see 
all too often in our courts. Yet beneath her colorful 
plumage she was a frightened little girl whose bluff had 
been called. 

The mother’s story was the usual one. All of a sudden 
her little girl had grown up, had decided she didn’t want 
to go to school any longer, that she wanted to be an 
actress. Sophie had, indeed, run away to New York. 

The parents were both foreign born of peasant farmer 
background. When they came to America the father had 
gone to work in a factory. He was a thrifty, hard-working 
man, intelligent and home-loving. —The management of 
the home and the rearing and disciplining of the children 
he left to his wife. 

She was an intelligent, deeply religious person. Upon 
coming to this country she had gone to night school but 
soon the demands of her growing family made this impos- 
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sible. She had given birth to seven children, four of whom 
died in infancy. The oldest daughter had entered a con- 
vent. The next oldest daughter was an actress in burlesque, 
and then came fourteen year old Sophie. 

Because she was the youngest of the family and because 
the other two living girls were away, Sophie had been 
spoiled. Although it was against her better judgment to 
allow her to spend the father’s hard-earned money on the 
cheap, shoddy clothing Sophie coveted, the mother had 
permitted it. She admitted with tears in her eyes that she 
knew she was not Americanized and that Sophie was 
ashamed of her. Consequently the girl had been per- 
mitted to dictate and to have her own way. However, it 
soon became apparent that instead of bringing her closer 
to her parents, this indulgence had had the opposite effect. 
She, perhaps unconsciously, despised her mother for this 
weakness and could scarcely believe that her mother would 
actually bring her to the juvenile court. 

Sophie had run away to New York confident that the 
stage was eagerly awaiting her talents, and had burst in 
upon her surprised sister. Certainly her sister had done 
much to squelch any such ideas before returning her home. 
It was she who had insisted that the mother seek our aid 
before Sophie ran away again. 

This interest in the stage seemed to be a starting point 
for the probation officer, and Sophie was taken to the 
dramatic director of one of the broadcasting studios. His 
interest was aroused and he and his wife took Sophie in 
hand. She was given trials and allowed to attend re- 
hearsals. She adopted the director’s wife who was one of 
the important players in the regular cast as her ideal, and 
immediately washed off the excess rouge and make-up. She 
begged her mother for money to buy sweaters and skirts 


like those worn by Mrs. A., or Alicia as everyone called 
her. 
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Sophie asked the probation officer to help her rearrange 
her school program so that she could “‘get more English 
in it.” She decided that an education was very necessary 
and talked about college! Unfortunately Sophie had no 
real talent for acting, but she was a sweet girl and tried 
so hard that she was permitted to continue attending re- 
hearsals and was introduced by the director to one of the 
amateur theatrical groups. There she helped with the 
scenery and costumes for which she developed a real 
talent. She made many fine friendships. 

In the meantime her mother needed help. She was an 
altogether charming woman, but living in the foreign 
section, among her countrywomen, she had had very little 
opportunity of becoming Americanized. Her home was 
immaculately neat but typically foreign. The probation 
oficer made what appeared to be purely social visits in 
the afternoon when Sophie was in school but always went 
with some new American idea. One day she took the time 
to bake a pumpkin pie, bringing a can of pumpkin with 
her. Another time she discussed a different arrangement 
of the furniture to permit of more space in the crowded 
living room. 

One day the probation officer took Sophie’s mother to 
the mothers’ meeting at the nearby settlement house. She 
became so much interested that she continued attending 
these weekly meetings. The father was drawn into the 
rather general discussions and the family finally bought a 
radio. Gradually the excess bric-a-brac disappeared. Mrs. 
G. was encouraged to capitalize the charm of her native 
land. As she became more friendly with the probation 
officer, she brought out of the chests and trunk her beauti- 
ful peasant linens and embroideries. She was encouraged 
to display these instead of the garish machine-embroid- 
ered rayon runners and pillows with which her house was 
decorated. 
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Sophie began to take an interest in her home. One day 
she and her mother painted their kitchen, using touches 
of red to set off the drab walls. The probation officer was 
invited to admire the result. 

Then came a momentous occasion—Sophie invited the 
Playhouse group to her house for coffee after a meeting. 
We shall never be able to recount the worries that beset 
us that day. Sophie was alternately excited and fearful. 
She had her mother almost a nervous wreck. The proba- 
tion officer went there in the afternoon, admired the house, 
tasted the little cakes and sandwiches, suggested an easy 
way of serving, and then held her breath. The result was 
altogether satisfactory. The director and his wife admired 
the old-world courtesy of the parents, enjoyed the delicious 
food and, as far as Sophie was concerned, put the stamp 
of approval on the home. 

It was not easy to get the approval of the parents for 
Sophie to have boy friends visit her and dance in the home, 
but finally that obstacle was overcome. Eventually, Sophie 
told the probation officer that she guessed that “acting 
wasn’t her forte.”” The sullen, sulky, bitter Sophie had 
come a long way in a little over a year. She had decided 
that she was interested in designing. With cooperation 
from the school she began taking courses which would 
develop this interest. 

Today Sophie is working as a clerk in one of the depart- 
ment stores. Family relationships appear normal. She no 
longer belongs to any theatrical group although she often 
attends their performances. Her interest in the stage was 
fleeting but while it lasted it gave the probation officer a 
chance to enlist her interest. Some of the friendships she 
made among those who also dropped out have continued. 
She now has other interests and appears to be a happy, 
well-integrated young woman, self-supporting and self- 
respecting. 
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Intangible Factors 


These cases illustrate particularly the importance of 
those intangible, unmeasurable factors which we call char- 
acter and personality. Science, through its studies in the 
field of psychology and psychiatry, has not been able as 
yet to give us a tangible means of predicting with any 
degree of accuracy what any given individual will do, 
since we are unable to estimate or foresee those little, 
apparently insignificant incidents which may affect and 
change the whole tenor of his life. 

When a case is completely investigated, the probation 
officer tries to evaluate the situation by isolating the causal 
factors. The environment and the inter-relationship be- 
tween personalities play an inestimable part in developing 
the personality of the growing child. The kind of adult 
he will become is conditioned by the pressure exerted by 
the various forces which surround him. We must realize 
that no matter how exhaustive and comprehensive the 
initial investigation is, as the probation officer gets to know 
the child better, as he “gets into his life,” new meanings 
and explanations appear. However, having made some 
survey of the situation, a tentative plan of probation is 
prepared, tentative because the probation officer must 
always be ready to make adjustments and changes to fit 
the child’s needs and growth. 

The probation officer must be eternally optimistic and 
hopeful, resilient enough to bound back from one apparent 
failure, to evaluate it and its causes, and to try again with 
a smile. He must be realistic enough to accept facts and 
to deal with them. He must remember what the poet 
Robert Burns said, ‘“The best laid plans of mice and men 
gang aft agley’—and sometimes, human beings being 
what they are, so do the best laid plans of probation 
officers. 
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Considering the Client 


Mary Epna McCuristTIE 


Referee Girls’ Division, Court of Domestic Relations, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


HY does the daughter of a college professor slip 
\ \ into a dry cleaning establishment, steal an eve- 
ning dress, and wear it to a dance? Why do two 
attractive girls, accustomed to the niceties of life, suddenly 
run away from home, hitch-hike for twelve days, consort 
with truck drivers, sleep in abandoned houses and box 
cars? Why does a boy of fifteen with highly educated 
parents and a grandfather who was a college president, 
steal automobiles, one for each year of his life? Why 
does a girl of twelve lock her mother in the bathroom, 
steal her father’s savings, throw them into an open sewer, 
and run away? These everlasting “whys’’ social workers 
are asking each other constantly, and in consideration of 
our youthful client you and I must find at least a few of 
the answers to these unaccountable behavior manifesta- 
tions. 

Do you realize that our working lives are spent with 
girls who park in cars along unfrequented roads, sleep in 
rooming houses with boys whose last names they never 
know; girls who are shoplifters, runaways escaping from 
something or somebody; girls who lie and play truant; 
girls who are disillusioned, sullen, abused, sophisticated, 
selling out for any kind of pleasurable excitement. 

Many of us are giving much of our conscious thought 
to boys who refuse to attend school, who hop freights, 
and strip automobiles; to gang leaders who fight, rob, live 
on obscenities and sex irregularities. Girls and boys of all 
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personality types, from varied environments, many of 
them suffering from mental complexes, character defects, 
low mentalities; an appalling number with staggering pos- 
sibilities and potentialities for lives of crime—these con- 
stitute the material of our working hours. 

But let’s forget for the moment this unadjusted boy and 
girl, and indulge in a short period of self-analysis, disturb- 
ing or self-congratulatory depending upon one’s ego and 
one’s state of mind. As social workers what is our objec- 
tive? Is it to so adjust a young individual that he can get 
along with other people without undue friction, and 
assume in his small world a role of importance? Is it to 
crystallize in his groping mind clearly defined ideals com- 
patible with his (not our own) educational and social 
background? Are we in social work because we want to 
give individual service, or are we following this profession 
for personal growth, aggrandizement and self-develop- 
ment? Are we working sincerely, untiringly, for our cli- 
ents, or are we growing in power at the expense of this 
boy or girl, this father or mother, whose personal prob- 
lems meet our desire and need for power and achievement ? 

Are you and I considering the client, sitting in his inse- 
cure place, wearing his old shoes, eating his plain food, 
meeting his deep humiliations, his bitter disappointments ? 
Are we alert to his handicaps, sympathetic with his trou- 
bles, or are we so tangled up with intake, investigation, 
new techniques, politics, interpretations, that moving for- 
ward into the complexities of case work we lose sight of 
that tiny little black dot there on the map, that thieving 
boy or sex hungry girl, that deserting father or ignorant 
mother whose case numbers fill the pages of our dockets 
day after day? 

If the client is our first consideration then we should 
pray that we function as a part of a socialized court (there 
are only a few in these United States) , that we take orders 
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from a socialized judge whose legal training forms merely 
a background for his intensive, personal interest in the 
conservation of children. 

A Kentucky judge, elated over his unique method of 
handling boys’ cases, escorted the speaker into his private 
room, where there reposed upon his desk a wicked look- 
ing paddle. ‘This is what I do. No new fangled ideas 
for me. I call the boy in and right here before his parents 
and his probation officer give him a darned good beatin’.” 
One of my life regrets will be the memory of that two 
hundred mile drive for the purpose of discussing the 
socialized treatment of children with a complacent igno- 
ramus, destructive in both thought and methods. 

But happily the juvenile judge with no vision is becom- 
ing extinct, and this species may eventually die out if a 
knowledge of child psychology rather than political affili- 
ations and consideration for ballot boxes becomes the 
prime requisite. For unadjusted children everywhere we 
predict the rapid rise of effective child care if socially- 
minded judges will only communicate to their staffs and 
to the public the finer principles, the newer thinking, the 
sympathetic interpretation of the law. 

The judge who considers his client, this delinquent boy 
or girl whom he is pledged to protect, will refuse to 
appoint the probation officer who is not emotionally 
mature, the neurotic worker with a distorted viewpoint, 
the investigator whose egocentric drive and dominating 
personality create in this child a sense of futility, frustra- 
tion, and deep resentment. This egocentric show-off, 
talking incessantly, complacently ignores the individual 
make-up of his charge and blandly superimposes his own 
plan, creating, no doubt, as many delinquent tendencies 
and situations as the delinquent child himself. Inhibiting 
and destructive, this egocentric seems to me the most 
deadly type of all. 
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Neither will the judge, if he considers the client, employ 
the religious fanatic who expresses his passive activity in 
the form of prayer, admonition, biblical allusions, and 
preachments. This naive worker innocently thinks that 
words, to the amount of a half hour or so, will change 
habit patterns. She (this type is most frequently female) 
blandly ignores the sex urge, fails to realize that a sermon 
on necking at ten a. m. is forgotten at ten p. m. at which 
hour this adolescent girl sits cozily within the shelter of 
her boy friend’s arms. A normal reaction at that, much 
more so than the attitude of the woman probation officer 
who thinks that by denying she can destroy normal urges, 
the worker who functions with the idea that threats and 
moralizing will dam up the adolescent urge for adventure 
and sex experimentation; that a sermon delivered hur- 
riedly some morning in the office will change this potential 
delinquent into a model, yes-mama child. 

This type of verbalistic worker may give one or six 
doses of spiritual medicine without ever reaching the fas- 
cinating conclusion that this child, with environment un- 
changed, inclinations unchecked, ideas unaltered, is not 
something around which words and more words can circu- 
late, find lodgement, thrive and live. 

Neither will the juvenile judge be meeting his responsi- 
bility to taxpayers if he counts, as members of his staff, 
the paranoiac, the moralist, humorous to the child; the 
enthusiastic sensationalist thrilled over colorful stories; 
the screaming man or woman threatening industrial 
schools and reformatories; the lazy probation officer 
whose probationers file into his office once a week and 
glibly tell little lies about their good behavior. Neither 
will the judge need the hurried, impatient adjuster who 
never learns that time is a great cooperator; or the old- 
time woman probation officer hating everything young, 
whispering intimate questions and stammering when sex is 
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discussed; nor the sadistic adult who tears a child apart 
in his eager search for information. Nowhere in this group 
do we find the officer who takes into account the fact 
that each delinquent act is the result of individual life 
adaptations. 

In a modified degree you and I probably fit into one or 
more of these classifications, but none of us can develop 
to our fullest capacity if we refuse to analyze ourselves 
and our failures. Pass through the probation officers’ 
rooms in any court, in any state in the Union, and over 
the partitions, through the open doors, you will hear these 
words, “Nothing can be done with that child—she’s hope- 
less.”” But how many times do you hear these words, “‘I 
failed with that child and I wonder why?” Personally, a 
failure to make a good approach is so disconcerting to 
me that I make it a rule to analyze each word and every 
element in the situation in an effort to discover what unfor- 
tunate thing I did to destroy rapport and put my client 
on the defensive. 

In considering our client and promoting our own 
growth, all of us must eagerly reach out for what the 
young, theoretical though inexperienced worker has to 
contribute. There must be a common meeting place (not 
a battle ground) for the older, experienced worker func- 
tioning without an M. A. or a certificate from a social 
service school, and the young, trained beginner with no 
intimate knowledge of the practicalities of case work. At 
this moment, in this very room, may sit some sincere young 
beginner who will discover new cures for children’s ills. 
So you and I for the sake of superservice must learn newer 
techniques, eagerly grasp fresh ideas, and carry our clients 
by the momentum of personal enthusiasm to greater 
heights of usefulness and power. 

In spite of failures we could be tolerant of social work- 
ers whose needs call for certain means of expression, we 
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could be forgiving if we did not realize that adults who 
attempt to adjust children must have attained a fair degree 
of personal adjustment. We understand the underlying 
reasons for the egocentric, the paranoiac, the sadistic man 
or woman whose cruelties are masked under a show of 
personal interest, but even our tolerance does not excuse 
the appointment of these self-seeking misfits whose per- 
sonalities disqualify them for personal, intimate contacts 
with unadjusted children. 

Hurriedly we pass, as if afraid to think, from this dis- 
couraging group of the unqualified to the experienced 
technician trained to recognize the needs, the mental and 
social possibilities of her clients—the worker who feels a 
deep-seated affectionate interest in this unhappy adolescent 
who identifies himself with us in his yearnings, handicaps, 
dreams, and disappointments; the officer whose first con- 
sideration is the adjustment of this adolescent to the 
group with which he is compelled to live; who accepts this 
child’s behavior even if it isn’t clearly understood; who 
cherishes the belief that in all misconduct the power of the 
unconscious must be considered a determinant; who real- 
izes the futility of merely manipulating the external 
environmental situation, whether it be job, recreational 
opportunity, or any other external force that is made 
available. 

Considering the client imposes upon the social worker 
a deep responsibility. She must attempt to understand the 
feelings, doubts, wishes, sufferings, and behavior of her 
boy, girl, or parent. She must impartially, objectively rid 
her mental house of likes, dislikes, prejudices, hold-overs 
about sin, antiquated ideas about youth and the new 
sophistication. She must cherish no contempt for this 
person who is in difficulty. She must never accept sex 
experimentation as a sin rather than as a symptom. She 
must realize that girls are sexually experienced for various 
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reasons—over active glands, curiosity, lack of affection in 
childhood. She must view objectively the girl who has 
been intimate with one or twenty men, and never must she 
consider this girl’s sex experimentation a classifying index 
of her case. 

In considering our clients, their growth and ours, we 
must progress intellectually, must read, and follow all 
available sociology courses; must study social situations 
and interpret their findings; must learn to adapt for our 
individual use the workable precepts of the newer tech- 
niques; must study adolescence and its various manifesta- 
tions; must know criminology, the newer detention meth- 
ods, the most scientific approach to the problem of delin- 
quency. Up-to-date, alive probation officers must daily 
grow in knowledge, skills, and personal freedom, thus 
developing a sense of power and confidence which will 
make contacts with clients compellingly remembered. 

And at that it isn’t always easy to consider our charges, 
to make a clear distinction between what we think is best 
and what may be best for the client. It isn’t easy to 
individualize our work; to accept all behavior cases with- 
out judgmental attitudes; to make the objective approach 
and still be subjective enough to change places with the 
client, to feel with or into the other person; to curtail our 
desire to control the life of our client; to let our boy or 
girl, our father or mother, be what they need to be and 
still respect them; to resist the temptation to bewilder 
the client with our superior knowledge and our new 
terminology. 

You and I find ourselves in a strategic spot, for the 
probationer’s lease on life depends upon our skill. As we 
sit on our side of the table, across from us is this unad- 
justed human being whose future may be made happy 
because of our superior technique and understanding, 
or miserable because of our blundering intolerance and 
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lack of sympathy. Wrapped round and round with family 
secrets is the record of this child, a black and white word 
picture of a red-blooded boy or girl. 

Let’s give this delinquent a chance to talk; let’s even, in 
an emergency, stop talking ourselves. Let’s assume this 
child has feelings, loyalties, sensitivity. Let’s not allow 
an attendance officer to force a girl with holes in her shoes 
to return to school. Let’s assume that occasionally this 
individual may want to help plan his own life. Let’s make 
this court appearance a crisis of friendliness and hope 
rather than terror and fear. Let’s really forget records, 
statistics, psychiatric approach, therapeutic measures, 
transference, and technical advisements, which are the 
mechanics of our work, and remember in our approach 
one fundamental thing—that this boy or this girl, unad- 
justed, longing for a chance to explain himself, is in dire 
need of friendliness and understanding. Let’s actually, 
realistically plan a new era in which judges and probation 
officers seriously consider the little black dot on the map— 
the client. 
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It is impossible within the limits of this memorandum to discuss 
the question of whether the court should function primarily as a 
court of law or as an administrative social agency, that is, as an 
agency for the supervision and care of children whose custody re- 
quires no judicial determination in the sense that there is a con- 
tested issue. It should be noted, however, that a definite answer 
to this question would help immeasurably in clarifying the structure 
of the court and its place in the total fabric of services. 


Y RELATION to your field has been that of observer 

| \ | and critic over a period of twenty-eight years, 
which is nearly two-thirds of my life, almost 
three-fourths the life of the juvenile courts, and nearly the 
entire career of the National Probation Association. Asa 
social economist my job has been, not vocational tech- 
niques, but the analysis of social problems and social re- 
sources. A social economist studies the economizing of 
social resources. As humanitarian he may pity misery and 
seek to relieve it; but as economist he views maladjustment 
as waste: waste of energy, waste of money, waste of 
human material. He asks how social resources may be 
more effectively deployed to reduce these wastes; or how 
they occur, that he may see how they may be prevented. 
He observes the trends of previous activities, strives to 


1. An Informal Memorandum on the Organization of Services for Behavior-Problem 
Children, Research Bureau, Welfare Council of New York City, April 1937; p. 5 
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control them by warning or encouragement. He subjects 
social welfare to a sort of job analysis: what is there to 
be done, what is there to do it with, and what agencies 
can best do it or do it best. 

It is from this point of view that I have always studied 
the problem of juvenile delinquency and the agencies of 
child welfare. It is a functional approach. It considers 
agencies as instruments or means, not as ends. Social 
structures are merely tools or channels for social functions. 

The juvenile court was invented, or concatenated out of 
legal spare parts, in order to get certain needed social 
functions performed which were being performed badly, 
if at all, under pre-existing agencies. Juvenile courts have 
performed those functions with more or less success, from 
place to place and from time to time, and the results of 
their performance have occasionally been questioned, 
examined, or challenged. 

People do not whip a dead horse, nor do they ordinarily 
swap horses while crossing a stream. If people are whip- 
ping an agency, it must be because there is a function to 
be performed, a job to be done, and they think the agency 
can do it. If they are threatening to swap horses it must 
be because they think the old agency cannot do the job. 
In neither case, be it noted, is there any question raised 
as to what is to be done; the only questions raised are, is 
it being done, can it be done by this or that agency, how 
can it best be done? 

What is to be done is the checking of delinquency as 
close as possible to its incipience? It is discovered that for 
the most part this is not being done. It is doubted that the 
juvenile courts can do it; or, it is claimed that they can. 
Admitting that the elimination of delinquency can only be 
approached as a limit, or approximated within human lim- 
its, how, it is asked, can the job be best done, how is it to be 
most economically and efficiently performed. That is the 
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question our special publics are asking, the one which the 
social economist sets himself. 


Probation in the Courts 


In most agencies there is a single major function, and 
one naturally identifies the agency therewith: a legal aid 
bureau, a fire department each has its recognized task. 
To be sure, some institutions perform, through subsidiary 
departments, several distinct functions, but not necessarily 
so efficiently as, under modern conditions, certain of them 
might be performed by other recognized agencies special- 
ized for such functions. The so-called institutional church 
which runs gymnasiums and movies, is a possible case in 
point; and factory welfare work, operating services and 
club activities on a paternal or settlement work basis, is 
another. Religious or profit-making motives, perfectly 
legitimate in their places, tend to become a taint when 
they are associated with activities which have come to 
seem irrelevant. 

Courts similarly perform occasionally both administra- 
tive and judicial functions; but either the two jobs have 
to do with areas of government, persons, and property 
sufficiently separate to avoid conflict, or there is apt to be 
grievance and criticism on the ground that the same body 
is acting as prosecutor, as judge, and as executor. 

When the first juvenile courts were being devised, pro- 
gressive criminal courts had already been using probation 
for nearly a quarter of a century. But it was probation 
as a legal status, not far removed from suspended sen- 
tence. Only since the days of the juvenile court have social 
workers developed (under the provisions of the law, 
within probation as legal status, and administered by the 
court) a new type of case work: namely, probation not 
merely as legal status, but as a social process and as a 
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special educational treatment. Only since the days of the 
juvenile court have additional functions of social treat- 
ment been put under court administration—such functions 
as mothers’ pensions, clinical services, child placing ser- 
vices, child labor administration. Not all states have 
so done. 

Many of the treatments which a court may order for 
its wards, however, never have been under its adminis- 
tration. Industrial schools, schools for defectives, paren- 
tal schools, are operated by the state or other governmen- 
tal body, either educational or public welfare. Orphan- 
ages, home finding societies, hospitals, etc., to which the 
court may commit in custody, may be operated under 
private philanthropy. Big brothers and other volunteer 
agencies are used under the court’s general power to 
appoint responsible citizens as officers, ad hoc. 

When you see a pattern almost complete, your eye 
leaps the gap and fills it in. Perhaps the listing of these 
various treatments, agencies, and dispositions which are 
at the hand of the court may serve to set up a new pattern 
or picture in your minds—that of a coordinated, com- 
munity-wide system of child caring agencies providing 
various services for children in need: a configuration which 
is incomplete, in most communities, without the inclusion 
of certain services which, by historic accident, were left 
or assigned to the administration of the juvenile court. 

My thesis is: (1) that there is functionally more in 
common between the case work services and treatment 
processes whether inside or outside the present court 
administration, than there is between the essentially and 
legitimately judicial services of the court and its case work 
offices; (2) that social efficiency is promoted, and motiva- 
tion and attitudes are clarified, when incongruous func- 
tions are not performed by a single agency; (3) that 
essentially judicial functions are incongruous with func- 
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tions of child care and treatment, and that this incom- 
patibility is partly responsible for the shortcomings of the 
present system. 

Neither the court, the clinic nor the child caring system 
is to blame for the partial failure to check delinquency. 
Nor do I attribute the failure entirely to the mixture of 
functions in the present court system, for I believe that 
the total situation in our malcivilized culture includes and 
implies delinquency; we are a criminal community. But 
I do believe that the mixture of true judicial functions 
with case work functions in the same agency is one source 
of confusion and lack of coordination, and that it is in 
danger of being perpetuated when it might be reduced. 

As a result of the forty odd years during which juvenile 
court law and practice have included case work adminis- 
tration, most people have a different picture in their heads, 
a stereotype, as Walter Lippmann would call it. Proba- 
tion as a social treatment process has loomed so large in 
this picture that the idea has become as inseparable from 
the accepted image of a juvenile court as damn was from 
Yankee (Damyankee) to the old Southerner. Indeed, the 
historically accidental combination of treatment and ad- 
judication has been reinforced by the formulation of off- 
cial standards which tend to fixate the false pattern in our 
minds. I am trying to break up that habitual stereotyped 
pattern which identifies the juvenile courts with case work 
or considers a court unsocialized or inadequate if it does 
not itself administer treatment services; I am trying to 
replace that picture by another picture with balanced 
halves: on the one hand indispensable judicial functions 
for which a court, a real legal court, is necessary, and on 
the other a complete child caring system within which all 
services and agencies for actual case work treatment would 
be integrated. Probation is essential, both as a legal status 
and as a social process; but the prolonged case work 
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aspects of it, or the same service under other names, can 
be developed under non-court auspices, in educational or 
public welfare agencies. 


Probation under Other Agencies 


The practical minded practitioner asks, at this point, 
what is the gain from placing this phase of case work 
under a welfare or educational agency? The gain would 
be manifold: 


1. Treatment on a voluntary noncompulsory basis 
could be continuous in many cases without the shock and 
strain of the court experience. There would be less delay 
and reluctance in securing for a difficult child the more 
intensive supervision needed, if the school officers or guid- 
ance bureau did not have to turn to the court but to a 
coordinate service under some non-court administration 
allied with their own. It should be possible, then, to refer 
and transfer cases cooperatively from one agency to an- 
other for any needed treatment available within the child 
caring system, including certain treatments now accessible 
only through official judicial process or court contact. 


2. The large number of cases now coming to court 
(really to the probation office) and treated informally 
without judicial hearing, could be reduced to a minimum. 
This would be a gain because such so-called court experi- 
ence may either lessen the respect of the child for the 
seriousness of courts and law, or create unnecessary 
trauma or self-glorification over what can and will be 
called a court experience. 


3. Pre-delinquent case work, instead of being largely 
unstandardized, scattered, unrecorded, and irresponsible, 
could be under coordinated or integrated bureaus with 
responsibility for social case work standards. Police and 
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public might still bring cases to the court for a while until 
they learned new habits of bringing them to the adjust- 
ment bureau first. But for cases not needing compulsory 
orders or restraint, there would then be a proper place of 
reference. For critical cases detention services would still 
be available to the court and to the police. 


4. The coordinated treatment services would include 
medical, psychological, psychiatric care, visiting teacher 
and attendance service, probation, special classes or schools, 
corrective group work, and resident corrective schools. 
In small towns these are not separate agencies; but county 
school authorities and public welfare agents should recog- 
nize the needs represented by such agencies and should 
plan for equivalent services in special cases. All such ser- 
vices would be more effective without the elements of 
compulsion, resistance and stigma which inevitably are 
associated with the legal procedures of a court. 


5. Yet were the court’s powers broadly interpreted, 
every one of these treatment services would be in contact 
with the court in appropriate cases. That is to say, when- 
ever routine case work on a merely persuasive basis devel- 
oped an impasse or got into a jam which proved insoluble 
by voluntary nonlegalistic techniques, the court would be 
accessible: the agency and the family would have their day 
in court, and one or both would have their remedy. Should 
the court decide that the treatment objected to was sound, 
it would have power to sanction it. A few children under 
each agency could thus be receiving the same treatment 
under court sanction, but not as punishment, and not in 
separation from other children. His companions, even the 
child himself, might be unaware of any difference between 
his case and cases treated by consent only, if the court were 
a family court and the issue one of neglect, care and 
custody. For in a family court the law should make it 
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possible so to word petitions as to place the issue in most 
cases with the agency, the parents, and the state, rather 
than between the child and the state. 


Judicial Functions of the Court 


Just what, then, are the true or essentially judicial 
functions which would remain for a juvenile court, were 
all treatment functions placed under more appropriate 
auspices? Far from advocating their abolition, evapora- 
tion, atrophy, transmigration, or disguise, I want to see 
true judicial functions recognized as indispensable, res- 
cued, clarified, strengthened and rendered more effective 
when not encumbered and obscured by case work 
administration. 

The essential functions of an equity court as such 
seem to be: 


1. Receiving petitions in respect to disputed claims regarding 
control of persons and property—conflict situations which have 
not proved soluble by conciliation. 

2. Detaining or binding to appear, persons essential to the 
proceedings. 

3. Hearing evidence impartially. 

4. Securing additional facts, clinical and social, through im- 
partial fact-finding personnel. 

5. Arriving at diagnostic and prognostic opinions. 

6. Rendering decisions. 

7. Ordering these decisions carried out. 


8. Where necessary enforcing the carrying out of the treat- 
ment or custody. 


Two things are noteworthy about this list as applied to 
juvenile or family courts. First, it contains no case work 
treatment, though it implies a knowledge of its resources 
and techniques; second, there is plenty for all existing 
personnel to do. I know of no court under present condi- 
tions where it is felt that the staff is adequate to keep the 
case work to recognized standards. Many courts are so 
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undermanned under existing responsibilities that the bulk 
of officer time must go to the necessarily formal procedures 
of official records, reports, court appearances, temporary 
custodies and escorts, and routine fact finding. These are 
all legitimate court processes, and would not be disturbed 
by any shift of case work obligations to non-court agencies. 
Such time as is now actually used for probation proper, 
i.e., for probation as a case work process, could in most 
cases be profitably shifted to the tasks of more thorough 
investigation and planning. Those officers whose forte 
and interest lie in intensive reeducational case work, 
might, it would seem, easily find positions in an expanding 
case work setup for behavior problems in the welfare and 
educational systems. There would be more, not less, 
probation work done under the principles I am here 
advocating. 

As this was being written I was in conference with execu- 
tives of the community chest and the educational system in 
regard to a local program for prevention of delinquency 
in a city which has already gone a long way in actual 
results. I talked in terms of existing agencies and local 
resources, in terms of growth or gradual building rather 
than of drastic rebuilding. But I talked in terms of growth 
and building toward the objectives set forth here, not just 
planless drift or patchwork. Locally one must begin with 
things as they are; but one purpose of national meetings 
is, I take it, to stand aside from the immediate job, or 
above the process, to get a broader and longer perspec- 
tive, to see the larger trends of the past and the possible 
goals of the future. 

In order to make the new picture clear I have drawn its 
contrasts rather sharply. Actually I am under no illusions 
in regard to the inflexibility of laws and vested interests. 
In Illinois we are like Alice in the Looking Glass country, 
running desperately in order to stay where we are; perhaps 
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losing ground in law and in practice, in policy and in per- 
sonnel. If, however, we can define the desirable objectives 
as, on the one hand, completely coordinated child caring 
functions and, on the other, clear-cut judicial procedures, 
we shall be guided by these objectives whenever new pro- 
posals arise. We can then oppose the expansion of treat- 
ment services within the court administration, and encour- 
age their development, specialization and coordination in 
the educational and public welfare systems. 

Where would such a program leave the National Pro- 
bation Association? I see no reason for us to worry. I 
have just explained that no sudden shift of functions is 
either possible or likely. If treatment services develop 
hereafter chiefly outside the courts, it does not mean fewer 
jobs under the courts, but an opportunity to use existing 
personnel (who can still be called probation officers if 
that be convenient) for intake interviewing, thorough 
fact finding, thorough diagnostic and liaison work between 
the court and the many agencies of the child caring and 
educational systems. The improvement and standardiza- 
tion of all these services, with problems of law, adminis- 
tration, classification, detention, cooperation, personnel 
for the courts, will still be our ample task. 

If the picture were to change more markedly, then the 
National Probation Association would not be the first 
national organization to modify its scope and even its title 
in response to changing concepts and needs. The National 
Recreation Association, the Family Welfare Association, 
the American Child Health Association, the American 
Social Hygiene Association, and the National Conference 
of Social Work are goodly company. 


Coordinating Councils 


Under this definition of the total situation, where do 
coordinating councils belong? They are the latest enthusi- 
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asm, and a splendid one, in the field of delinquency. A 
few people had been advocating them, or their equivalents, 
for years and years, but Kenneth Beam! sold them and 
put them on the map, all credit to him. When you see a 
popular movement it is natural to want to capture its 
prestige and momentum for your own organization. But 
I believe that if the juvenile courts and their probation 
oficers keep absorbing or dominating each non-court, 
preventive program as it comes along, each will in turn 
acquire the stigma of the court procedure, by association 
of ideas in the public press and thence in the popular mind. 
It would then be necessary again to invent schemes for 
those estranged by the stigma. 

For example, the early psychopathic clinics were taken 
under the courts’ wings. I am glad to have had perhaps a 
slight part in preventing the later child guidance clinic 
movement from being placed under court auspices, or in 
liberating it therefrom. Courts still have, and should 
have, access to nonpartisan clinical services for their diag- 
nostic needs, but social psychiatric treatment can now be 
secured without awaiting serious delinquency and a court 
order. 

It is to be hoped, then, that the administration of 
coordinating councils may be linked, not to courts, for- 
mally or informally, but to community organizations. It 
is to be hoped that they may even avoid the term delin- 
quency, and adopt merely some such phrase as “‘councils on 
children’s problems.’ This need not prevent judges and 
probation officers from participating as citizens and ex- 
perts in such councils, nor this Association from advocat- 
ing and advising them; but not, I hope, as part of the court 
system. Thus free, the councils may see their way to some 
of the deeper cultural causes of delinquency, the possibility 


1. Supervisor, coordinating councils, Los Angeles County, and from December 
1935 to July 1937 special field agent of the National Probation Association. 
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of prevention and of keeping normal children normal 
through intelligent recreational, educational, town plan- 
ning, and economic measures. 

In the case work system you have remedial work for 
behavior problem situations, considered one by one, with 
special services for the solution of each situation. In the 
judicial system you sanction and implement the case work 
system where necessary, or protect families’ rights from 
the occasional over-officious case worker. In community 
organization, including planning and legislation, you reach 
a broader and deeper zone, overlapping the prevention of 
other than behavior problems, and dealing with normal 
people in normal situations. 


Early Emphasis on School Responsibility 


The general principle or point of view of this paper 
was first presented to this organization by one of its 
founders about 1910. It was presented again in 1922 in 
the following resolution :* 


WHEREAS, there is widespread, long standing and in- 
creasing interest on the part of authorities on juvenile courts, 
child welfare and education, favoring the activity of educational 
authorities in reeducational work for malbehavior cases, and 
the success of such work in a score of cities has been dem- 
onstrated ; 


RESOLVED: That this Association approves, urges and 
encourages the principle of the assumption by the educational 
systems of educational responsibility for the study and treat- 
ment of malbehavior problems as being primarily problems of 
education in the broadest sense; 

That the special educational work be made possible by 
means of adequate special equipment and personnel attached 
primarily to the educational system ; 

That the juvenile court be reserved so far as possible for 
cases in which the educational authorities find an irreconcilable 
conflict of claims or for cases beyond the age of school control ; 


1. This resolution was not adopted by the annual meeting of the Association, 1922. 
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That communities be urged to support adequate measures 
for the proper supervision of the recreational and educational 
adjustment of all difficult children; 

That this resolution be sent to the U. S. Bureau of Educa- 
tion, to the Department of Superintendence of the National 
Education Association, to the National Council of Education, 
the Joint Committee on Methods of Preventing Delinquency, 
and other representative educational organizations. 


The time was ripe but not the organization. The turn- 
over in an organization of this sort is so rapid that such 
occasions are soon forgot. The job of your leaders has 
seemed necessarily to bring successive crops of newcomers 
up to the moderate standards long since set up for current 
practice, rather than to think out or develop new orienta- 
tions. If, therefore, the consensus of the organization, as 
evidenced by its proceedings, has shifted, it has been 
forced by such developments outside the courts as the 
child guidance movement, the visiting teacher demonstra- 
tions, and the coordinating council idea originating in 
Berkeley. 

The center of gravity for the prevention of delinquency 
program has now shifted to the educational and child 
caring system. That is where it belongs. The picture with 
the juvenile court judge as the spider in the web should 
give way to a picture in which the court, well staffed and 
with inclusive jurisdiction, stands by and performs its 
proper function only when families or agencies of the 
child caring system appeal for help. 


Looking Ahead 


Nobody who attends a meeting of this sort is reaction- 
ary. I know of few people outside the Chicago bench who 
want to return to hardboiled criminal law for juvenile 
delinquents. Some are routineers or opportunists, who 
consider themselves practical, who bump along on the 
rims, patch up the old bus, deal under existing law and 
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custom with actual officials regardless of their appropriate 
functions. A few of us may be complacent or rosy opti- 
mists, seeking only more of the present setup in this best 
of all possible juvenile court systems. A few may be pessi- 
mists, may feel that the Boston court failed, and may 
assume that, if anything failed in Boston, it could not pos- 
sibly succeed anywhere else. A few have the research 
slant, consider that everything must be measured and 
followed up and tested. Research is tremendously needed, 
but not everything worth knowing can be measured, at 
least, not yet; and statistics alone prove little. They cer- 
tainly prove nothing about untried experiments in any 
field. 

Some may consider that the principles I have enunci- 
ated represent a Utopian scheme or a doctrinaire ap- 
proach. Well, even idealists play the useful role of sacri- 
fice hits in the big game. But I should prefer to point to 
the many positive approaches and successes such as are 
ably portrayed in the Gluecks’ recent symposium on pre- 
venting crime, or in the Commonwealth Fund publications, 
which already corroborate the principles presented. They 
show that replanning on functional lines is not only pos- 
sible but is actually here. 


There is a general principle pretty well established in 
social psychology, to the effect that when you treat people 
as members of an out-group, by excluding them and label- 
ing them and subjecting them to a different environment, 
you seldom get as a response an effort to become like the 
in-group again, the in-group which has framed them out 
of the picture and often refuses to receive them back. 
Instead, the outcasts become more unlike the in-group, 
more like each other, more antagonistic toward the group 
that has cast them out. They accept society’s definition of 
their situation and live down to the role set for them, in 
the only groups that do recognize and accept them. 
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The epochmaking contribution of probation, sociologi- 
cally speaking, has been a milestone, or perhaps an open- 
ing wedge in the breaking up of the immemorial policy of 
exclusion still largely practiced by society against offen- 
ders. It replaces a war psychology with an engineering 
psychology; the harnessing of energies and salvaging of 
values is substituted for the wastes of conflict and the 
scrapping of resources. It represents the policy of inclu- 
sion, the objective of which is the returning of the person 
to the community. It is a recognition of the important 
principle that the more normal the environment the more 
chance there is that any remaining capacities for normal 
response and reform will be roused. 

Courts are the threshold of the out-group. It seems 
obvious that any in-group program should keep the treat- 
ment services for behavior problems so far as possible 
separate from the courts, so far as possible integrated in 
the community’s life, and as little as possible segregated 
and extrusive and remote and artificial. Even the institu- 
tions may do something toward an approximation of 
normal community life for their inmates, or toward their 
gradual preparation therefor. 

It will, of course, be necessary for judges to continue 
to route delinquents through the turnstiles of hell, but let 
it be with (or as) an admission of society’s failure to pro- 
vide a place and a reeducation for them within the com- 
munity, not as a solution or cure of their delinquency. And 
let courts and treatment agencies alike bring pressure upon 
themselves and each other to devise ways and means to 
retain control of the offender within the community. 


ee See 


Child Welfare Services and the Juvenile Court 


Haze A. HENDRICKS 
Child Welfare Division, U. 8. Children’s Bureau 


N May 15, 1937, forty-four states and the District 
of Columbia had plans for Child Welfare Services 
in operation. The Social Security Act has made 

possible the extension of these services in rural areas 
administered through state and local non-judicial public 
welfare agencies. A total of $1,113,943.90 of federal 
funds has been paid to states on the basis of plans and 
budgets of local child welfare services for dependent, 
neglected, and delinquent children. 

The types of problems requiring child welfare services 
in rural areas can best be described by listing them. All 
services listed involve investigation and case work by well 
trained and qualified workers. 


1. Arranging for foster home or institutional care for children 
who need care away from their own homes during a temporary 
emergency; for those who must be removed from home perma- 
nently; and for those who have no parents or other relatives 
able to provide for them. 


2. Protecting neglected children and those suffering from mis- 
treatment or exploitation; removing them, through procedures 
authorized by state law, from conditions that endanger health 
or morals; and when necessary taking legal action against 
responsible adults. 


3. Securing the necessary attention for children handicapped by 
physical defects—crippled, blind, and deaf; for those afflicted 
by diseases which may result in physical handicaps; and in gen- 
eral, for those who are not receiving the care, treatment, or 
training that their condition requires. 


4. Finding the mentally defective children who are in need of 
custodial care or training; safeguarding those in the community 
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whose home or environmental conditions make such protection 
necessary ; and supervising those on parole from schools for the 
mentally defective. 


5. Safeguarding children of illegitimate birth. 


6. Supplying investigation and case work service to courts 
handling cases of neglect or exploitation, transfer of custody, 
and adoption. 


7. In counties in which the number of delinquent children 
coming to the attention of courts is not large enough to require 
full-time probation service, assisting the court by investigating 
complaints, supervising children placed on probation, and pro- 
viding necessary case work service for them. 


8. Furnishing psychiatric or other case work services for chil- 
dren in connection with mental-hygiene clinics. 


9. Cooperating with state institutions caring for children 
through assistance with reference to admissions and after-care 
service. 


10. Where almshouses or other institutions not equipped for 
child care have dependent or defective children in their popula- 
tion, arranging care for these children in appropriate institutions 
or foster homes. 


11. Assisting schools in handling attendance and conduct 
problems. 


12. Organizing community activities for the prevention of 
juvenile delinquency 01 cooperating with existing organizations 


in this field. 


Social problems affecting the welfare of children are 
found in every community in varying degrees according 
to the economic and social background of the population 
and the constructive forces operating in the locality. The 
kind of child welfare services to be developed depends 
primarily upon the general community provision for relief 
and social service to families and individuals; the child 
welfare agencies already in existence, such as county 
welfare boards, juvenile courts; and the quality of work 
they are doing. 
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Each of the forty-eight states is in a somewhat different 
stage of development in work with children, although the 
ultimate goal is the same. Each state has had to take into 
account the present status of their child welfare program, 
and try to determine the next steps to be taken in develop- 
ment in areas predominantly rural. For this reason there 
is wide variation in the plans of the respective states and 
no attempt has been made to make all the plans for child 
welfare services conform to a common pattern other than 
that necessitated by the terms of the Social Security Act 
itself. The chief function of such services is prevention,— 
prevention of child abuse, distress, neglect, dependency, 
and delinquency. 


Assistance for Juvenile Couris 


In the development of Child Welfare Services in the 
various states, emphasis has been placed upon preserva- 
tion of family life and upon a larger utilization of both 
family and community resources. Many juvenile court 
judges and probation officers in demonstration areas wel- 
comed the development of services which would assist 
them in securing adequate information, planning construc- 
tive work with a family before it is broken, and preventing 
unnecessary commitments where the welfare of a child 
would be definitely injured. The type of cooperative rela- 
tionship which has been established between Child Wel- 
fare Services and the juvenile courts is best shown by the 
following excerpts taken from progress reports made by 
the various states to the Children’s Bureau as of December 
31, 1936. These give brief glimpses of situations occur- 
ring in all sections of the United States. 


i. This county has a population of 45,000, with many deserted 
coal mining villages. The average per capita wealth is low and 
there is not nearly enough money to care for the social welfare 
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needs. The child welfare service worker has worked chiefly 
through the juvenile court. Her efforts so far have been directed 
mainly to finding the extent of the problems and making the 
various communities aware of them. This is a very difficult 
organization job. 


2. This community has shown a whole hearted interest in the 
Child Welfare Services program. The police chiefs have asked 
the worker’s assistance in dealing with juvenile offenders and 
have accepted her suggestions that young first offenders should 
not be held in jail pending formal hearing, but may remain in 
their own homes until such time as a hearing may be arranged. 


3. In X————— County at the first meeting of the Welfare 
Council, a request was placed on record for a trained worker 
from Child Welfare Services to work with the children who 
came to the court’s attention or were on their way to becoming 
delinquency problems. At that time children’s cases in court 
were being handled by the public health nurse or the sheriff’s 
office, as there was no probation officer. During the past six 
months the court has been referring these cases to the child 
welfare worker. The community people are now seeing the 
program more from the standpoint of prevention. 


4. This is a rural district in which the roads are very bad 
during the winter season. The worker has been tireless in her 
efforts to cover the territory and to reach families whose homes 
are almost inaccessible. She has worked closely with the judge of 
the juvenile court on a number of cases. We believe that this 
phase of her work will develop in a manner which will be 
increasingly satisfactory. 


5. One of the most important and interesting phases of the 
work in this county is with the juvenile authorities in trying to 
demonstrate to the community that further behavior problems 
can be prevented by making a thorough study to determine the 
reasons for these behavior problems. Organizations interested 
in probation work have cooperated in this program by appoint- 
ing members of their clubs as “uncles” to the so-called delinquent 
boys. Finding ranch homes which are suitable places for these 
boys takes a greater amount of time than is often realized. 


6. This territory is ranching country and Indian reservations, 
with only one town of over 2,000 in population. Distances are 
tremendous, and roads, including some of the main traveled high- 
ways, are poor. One illustration to show community problems 
may be of interest. K-—————, a railroad town on the state 
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line with a population of 1,500, has a real juvenile delinquency 
problem among girls who spend much time at the local night club. 
The district judge and the town police appealed to the Child 
Welfare Services worker for assistance. The worker called on 
the families, interviewed the girls, met for a long evening session 
with fifteen of the town’s leading citizens to work out plans for 
a wholesome recreational program for the young people of the 
town. This was a preliminary step in awakening interest and 
awareness of the local community to the conditions and needs 
of their children. 


7. In this county the Child Welfare Services worker spends 
her time making home visits and collateral calls for the purpose 
of investigation and working out a plan of treatment for cases 
referred by the schools, the county welfare board, or the county 
judge who is judge of the juvenile court and who calls the 
worker into conference on many cases. 


8. In this county there is a new court setup. Domestic relations 
complaints where children under sixteen are involved, are re- 
ferred to the Child Welfare Services worker for investigation. 
An analysis recently made for the judge showed that some 
seventy-five per cent of the complaints had been settled without 
court referral. In cases which come before the court, if proba- 
tion is decided upon, the Child Welfare Services worker advises 
with the judge and probation officer as to treatment. 


The incidents cited above show that the work of the 
juvenile court is in many areas being coordinated with 
Child Welfare Services. In a number of states it is re- 
ported that judges have asked for the assistance of the 
worker to study commitments to state correctional schools 
from rural areas. The purpose of these studies is to 
determine whether in certain cases a plan may be worked 
out for the care of the child in his own county. 

The juvenile court came into existence with a great 
surge of enthusiasm which is responsible for a fine spirit 
of service and for revolutionary changes in the attitude 
of society toward children who have offended against the 
law. It inaugurated principles of socialized procedure in 
handling juvenile offenders and caused us to direct our 
attention and efforts toward prevention rather than pun- 
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ishment. The organization of juvenile courts also brought 
with it an expectation of accomplishment in the treatment 
of children, which in many instances was beyond the 
capacity of human beings to give. In addition to the 
demands made upon them to constructively solve the 
many and complex problems of childhood, juvenile courts 
were given, through the enactment of additional laws, 
jurisdiction over other diverse and varied matters such as 
the administration of mothers’ pensions and the care of 
dependent children. 

The terms neglected and dependent refer to children 
in need of care and protection through no fault of their 
own. Although the definitions of the two frequently over- 
lap, in general, the term neglected reflects improper treat- 
ment by parent or guardian, or failure to meet parental 
obligations, while dependent implies their inability to care 
for the child. Delinquency is not an isolated problem. It 
is closely interwoven with all problems of childhood and 
adolescence,—with economic insecurity, with physical or 
mental health, with lack of adjustment in school, or con- 
flict in the home. The juvenile court when it functions 
well affords diagnostic service for dealing with difficulties 
after their occurrence. 

Jurisdiction over mothers’ pensions and care of de- 
pendent children was placed in the juvenile court because 
at the time there was no other public agency available 
which had social approval. Now, on the other hand, there 
is rapid extension, particularly during the last legislative 
session, of county boards of public welfare with broad 
welfare functions. At the present time such services have 
been provided for by the laws of more than half the states. 

Many judges of the juvenile court feel that where there 
is a competent agency it is better practice to entrust this 
service to such an agency and keep legal authority as far 
in the background as possible. The problem of the rela- 
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tion between courts and local agencies was stated in the 
Conference of Public and Private Services for Child Wel- 
fare held under the auspices of the United States Chil- 
dren’s Bureau in Washington, D. C., April 9-10, 1937, 
as follows: 


As local public case work service for children becomes firmly 
established, the trend should be away from the necessity of court 
commitment as a requisite for public care of destitute children. 
In many parts of the country at the present time, however, such 
court action is still necessary. In any event, adequate social 
investigation and supervision of children should be available, 
and close working arrangements should be developed between 
juvenile courts and local public welfare authorities. Court 
adjudication is generally advisable in cases of neglect, and is 
necessary where permanent change of guardianship is contem- 
plated. Where preventive work is being done adequately there 
will not be so much care of dependent and neglected children 
away from their own homes, or commitment of delinquent 


children. 


Since the adequate handling of problems of child wel- 
fare is such a complex thing, going back into the family 
and the community, it is obvious that the field of the 
juvenile court is too restricted to accomplish much in 
itself. It may open the way, but must take into considera- 
tion all other activities that may assist in a readjustment 
of the individual. The court in a small rural area with 
little in the way of community resources may, because of 
the fine spirit of an understanding judge, a resourceful 
probation officer, or other community leadership, be doing 
more for the children with whom it deals than a court in 
a large city with many social resources but without social 
vision. 
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Exclusive Jurisdiction in the Juvenile Court 


JosEPH SIEGLER 


Judge, Juvenile and Domestic Relations Court 
of Essex County, New Jersey 


INCE the organization of the first juvenile court in 
S Chicago the fundamental principles and practices of 
this socio-legal institution have been under attack 
at different periods. In twenty-six states the legal attacks 
have, in the main, been based upon the absence in juvenile 
courts of provisions for trial by jury, formal trial pro- 
cedure, admission to bail, and other rights constitutionally 
guaranteed to persons capable of, and charged with, com- 
mitting crime. Fortunately, up to the present time, our 
appellate courts have consistently upheld the philosophy 
and principles ingrounded in our juvenile court legislation. 
The court, administratively, has been criticized by social 
workers, educators, and social researchers because of the 
great differences in organization, equipment, and practice 
which exist in our juvenile court system, or, shall we say, 
our forty-seven court systems. As we all know, under our 
plan of sovereign states, the juvenile court like other gov- 
ernmental procedures, varies in jurisdiction and structure 
in every commonwealth. 

On several occasions the suggestion has been advanced 
by responsible persons that the juvenile court be abolished, 
and its functions, or at least a large part of its responsibil- 
ity, taken over and assumed by our educational system. Per- 
haps the most serious criticism of the procedure and effec- 
tiveness of this tribunal was made by Professors Sheldon 
and Eleanor Glueck of the Harvard Law School in their 
brilliant survey and report, “One Thousand Juvenile 
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Delinquents.” These eminent scientists and criminolo- 
gists, however, report the conclusion that, while the court 
is in need of considerable improvement, it should not be 
abolished. All of us who are intimately aware of the 
court and its implications in our modern social organiza- 
tion agree with this conclusion. 

Recently in New Jersey several legal attempts have 
been made to emasculate the juvenile and domestic rela- 
tions court on constitutional grounds. I take it that most 
of you are aware that in my state we have a combined 
state-wide system of juvenile and domestic relations 
courts of county jurisdiction. When these courts were 
established by the legislature in 1929 following the report 
and recommendations of the Juvenile and Probation Study 
Commission, it was intended to make them real family 
courts, wherein the problems of both children and parents 
might be concentrated for study, treatment, and adjust- 
ment. The act adopted by the legislature embodied prac- 
tically all of the best features of the Standard Juvenile 
Court Law prepared by the National Probation Associa- 
tion as well as the experience of New Jersey in the care 
of delinquent and dependent children. From the time of 
their establishment until the present time, these courts 
have dealt with thousands of parents and children, both 
dependent and delinquent, with consistently satisfactory 
results. They have met with the approbation of social 
workers, lawyers, educators, and others as the result of 
the philosophy which they projected, the expeditious man- 
ner in which family and child problems are discharged, 
and the efficacy of the results of the treatment applied in 
individual cases. 

The first attempt to emasculate the juvenile court cre- 
ated by this legislation occurred at the time a fifteen year 


1. Glueck, Sheldon and Glueck, Eleanor T., One Thousand Juvenile Delinquents 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1934). 
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old boy was charged with murder (Ex parte Daniecki, 
117 NJE, 527). Inasmuch as the act did not make clear 
the legislative intent to make children under sixteen years 
of age immune from prosecution, the Court of Errors 
and Appeals, the court of last resort, affirmed the deci- 
sion of the Chancery Court, which declared the court 
without power to deal with a child charged with murder. 
Subsequently, this situation was discussed at the Gover- 
nor’s conference on crime in 1935, and a resolution was 
adopted urging an amendment to the juvenile and domes- 
tic relations law which would declare all children under 
sixteen years of age incapable of committing crimes. This 
resolution was followed by the enactment of legislation 
which declared that children under sixteen years of age 
are incapable of committing crimes. 

Recently the court has again been challenged on the 
ground of its constitutionality in a case involving another 
child charged with murder, (State v. Giro Mei, Hudson 
County Quarter Sessions Court). This action came before 
the Court of Errors and Appeals on appeal from an 
order denying a writ of habeas corpus. In the preparation 
of the appeal from the Court of Chancery, the National 
Probation Association acted as amicus curie with the 
permission of the court, and filed a brief prepared by 
Reuben Oppenheimer, and signed by Charles Evans 
Hughes, Jr., president of the Association, and Bernard 
Flexner. In this brief the philosophy, history, progress, 
and social implications of the juvenile court were bril- 
liantly expressed. Just a few days ago (May 19) the 
Court of Errors and Appeals affirmed the denial of the 
writ of habeas corpus of the Chancery Court, and declared 
that this child must respond to the indictment of murder 
in the criminal court, holding that “the juvenile court was 
never conceived to be a haven for juvenile felons.” 
These legal and administrative attacks upon the juvenile 
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court should arouse us as social and judicial reformers 
from the complacency into which we have fallen and 
stimulate us to a realization that we must still fight for 
the principles and ideals which the juvenile court so beau- 
tifully embodies. Closely related to this problem is the 
attack on probation and parole, which is a reflection, it 
seems to me, of the same reactionary tendencies that to a 
large extent motivate some of these other attacks. On the 
other hand, where the attacks are motivated by a desire 
to strengthen and broaden the judicial structure of the 
court and to perfect and refine its administrative equip- 
ment, we should, of course, welcome, even anticipate, such 
attacks. Those of us who have been making the fight for 
a more humane and civilized method of handling under- 
privileged or disadvantaged children realize that we have 
many mileposts yet to pass before we can approximate the 
ideals which are embraced in the juvenile or family court 
idea or philosophy. 


Philosophy of the Juvenile Court 


It may be well, under these circumstances to restate the 
philosophy of the juvenile court, to renew our faith in this 
court and reawaken public consciousness on the subject. 
Perhaps this philosophy is best stated by two of the most 
outstanding exponents of the justice and philosophy of 
juvenile courts, Flexner and Baldwin,' 


In trials under the criminal law, the indictment charges the 
commission of a specific crime. It is set out in highly technical 
language and with a degree of particularity that is utterly 
unintelligible to laymen and, as a growing number of lawyers 
believe, wholly unnecessary. The purpose of the trial is to 
adduce sufficient evidence to prove the commission of the par- 
ticular crime with the view of punishing the offender. The 
criminal law rests upon the proposition that to vindicate society 


1. Flexner, Bernard and Baldwin, Roger N., Juvenile Courts and Probation (New 
York: Century Company, 1914). 
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and the law, the accused must be punished. The many social 
factors which are involved in the antisocial act are excluded 
from the trial as being irrelevant. In trying children under 
criminal juvenile court laws, it is true that many of the rigid 
rules governing the trials of accused adults have been modified 
so as to permit an inquiry into the social circumstances that may 
aid the court. The principles, however, underlying these chil- 
dren’s courts are essentially the same as the principles underlying 
the criminal courts generally. The child has offended against 
the law; he is charged with a specific offense ; he is often required, 
as in the case of adults, to answer upon the calling of the case 
‘Guilty’ or ‘Not guilty’; he is frequently put upon oath, and, if 
found guilty, the court imposes what it regards as a punishment. 

In the proceedings involving the child under the civil, chan- 
cery or equity practice on the other hand, emphasis is laid, not 
on the act done by the child, but on the social facts and circum- 
stances that are really the inducing causes of the child’s appear- 
ance in court. The particular offense which was the immediate 
and proximate cause of the proceedings is considered only as one 
of the many other factors surrounding the child. The purpose 
of the proceeding here is not punishment but correction of con- 
ditions, care and protection of the child and prevention of a 
recurrence through the constructive work of the court. Con- 
servation of the child as a valuable asset of the community, is 
the dominant note. 

There is nothing essentially new in this idea. It embodies a 
power long exercised by the English chancellors in cases of chil- 
dren who, for many reasons, were by order of the Chancery 
Court made wards of the King in England and wards of the 
State in this country. Under the chancery practice, until the 
passage of the first juvenile court law, this power was limited to 
the cases of children whom we designate variously ‘neglected,’ 
‘dependent,’ or ‘destitute’ children. 

The juvenile court laws merely extended the doctrine so as 
to embrace children who offended against the law, there being 
fundamentally no distinction between the results desired with 
reference to the various classes of children with whom the court 
was called upon to deal. 


Another great philosopher representing this new atti- 
tude in the administration of the criminal law is Dean 


Roscoe Pound, of Harvard Law School, who in his book, 
Interpretations of Legal History,’ cites the development 


1. Pound, Roscoe, Interpretations of Legal History (Cambridge Studies in English 
Legal History, Macmillan, 1923). 
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of juvenile courts as an example of creative judicial action 


made necessary by exigencies which presented themselves 
to enlightened judges. 


But the new chapter in the law of property stands. American 
law may furnish an example in the institution known as the 
juvenile court. This institution, which is making its way every- 
where, is due to the initiative of a few definitely known socially- 
minded judges, who had the large vision to see what was required 
and the good sense not to be hindered in doing it because there 
had never been such things before. Today we find a legal basis 
for it in the jurisdiction of chancery over infants. We reconcile 
it with legal-historical dogmas on this basis. But the jurisdic- 
tion of equity over infants was not a factor in creating it. It 
arose on the criminal side of the courts because of the revolt of 
these judges’ consciences from legal rules that required trial of 
children over seven as criminals, and sentence of children over 
fourteen to penalties provided for adult offenders. 


A leading authority from another source’ says: 


While at common law an infant who violated the criminal 
law was generally treated as an adult, it is contrary to the spirit 
of modern penology to impose upon juvenile offenders, whose 
need is reclamation and reform rather than punishment, the 
penalties intended for adults. As a result of a growing senti- 
ment in that direction, in many jurisdictions special laws have 
been enacted for the juvenile offender, whereby an infant who 
has violated the criminal law is treated merely as a delinquent 
and not as a criminal. 


It will be readily perceived from the philosophical 
expression of the juvenile court that when we advanced 
the age of incapacity from seven to sixteen years we 
merely expressed the humane attitude which has slowly 
developed during the past one hundred years in the field 
of child care. If a presumption of incapacity of seven 
years is good, we feel that the legislature has the same 
right to modify the common law rule and extend it to 
sixteen years. It is our opinion that, far from depriving 
the child of any constitutional rights, we are in fact pro- 


1. 31 Corpus Juris, page 1094, Section 211. 
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tecting him against the very danger which a public trial 
would mean. 


Inequalities of Juvenile Court Progress 


The juvenile court today, together with probation and 
parole, is suffering from apathy on the part of its most 
ardent friends who, believing in its philosophy, have 
become complacent and allowed their energies and enthusi- 
asms to be diverted to other and more immediate or dis- 
tracting activities. The juvenile court, like probation and 
parole, is a living institution. It must constantly adapt 
itself to social change, strengthen its legal structure, refine 
its procedures, and modify its methods upon the sound 
policy of evaluation of its results. How far we are from 
meeting these requirements is well known to all of us here. 
The work of Sheldon and Eleanor Glueck, the excellent 
reports of the Children’s Bureau at Washington, the spe- 
cial studies made in different localities throughout the 
country by the National Probation Association, and the 
annual reports or absence of annual reports of the two 
thousand odd juvenile courts throughout the country show 
the many inadequacies and inequalities which exist in juris- 
diction, organization, and administrative competence. But 
the welfare of society requires and justifies the greatest 
possible extension and strengthening of juvenile court 
legislation. We must make the juvenile court law in every 
state effective, giving it exclusive jurisdiction over every 
offense that a child commits under sixteen years of age, 
in order to express in unmistakable language the philos- 
ophy which I have here enunciated. Our children and the 
children of oncoming generations must be fully protected 
and guaranteed their right to a decent home, opportunity 
for wholesome recreation under decent environmental con- 
ditions, adequate education and educational training which 
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will fit them for useful and profitable adult life. All of 
this requires tenderness, study, treatment, supervision 
instead of punishment. 

After more than ten years experience in a combined 
juvenile and domestic relations court, it is my firm convic- 
tion that every juvenile court should, in effect, be a family 
court. It should have exclusive jurisdiction over all chil- 
dren up to the age of eighteen years and over parents as 
well, in order to compel them to meet their obligations. 
Furthermore, it should have exclusive jurisdiction over all 
children regardless of offense, and should be equipped to 
provide for all of the children’s needs. The welfare of 
society in the future depends not a little upon the manner 
in which our disadvantaged children today are provided 
for through judicial processes. 


Probation 


It would be impossible to discuss the juvenile court as 
an administrative organization without pointing out the 
necessity not only for proper and adequate detention, 
clinical and other facilities, but for a competent and effec- 
tive probation administration. I quote from the Gluecks’ 
One Thousand Juvenile Delinquents: 


In brief, the success of the juvenile court does not depend 
exclusively, or even primarily, on the kindly and understanding 
interview that a wise and humanitarian judge has with a juve- 
nile delinquent and his parents. It depends on the day-to-day 
treatment carried out by various officers and agencies after the 
judge has had his talk. Reorientation of a personality, substi- 
tution of wholesome for morbid attitudes and habits, cannot be 
brought about in a half hour or one hour contact which a judge 
has with a child and his parents. It is a long and delicate 
process, requiring frequent adaptation of means to ends, ingen- 
ious changes of approach, the mutual cooperation and unflagging 
interest of probation officers, social workers, school teachers, 
parents and companions of the delinquent, and, in a certain pro- 
portion of cases, psychiatric therapy. Rehabilitation does not 
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occur in the court room; it occurs, if at all, in the home, the 
i school, the playground or boys’ club, the place of work. Hence 
if it is futile to look for single nostrums that will ‘cure’ delin- 
. quency. We are dealing with a complex problem; the stage on 
which the drama of personality and unwholesome behavior is 
: enacted is as broad as society and as deep as human nature. 


Here we see expressed the value of probation to the 
juvenile court, and this may apply equally to other courts 
dealing with persons charged with violating the law./We 
can enlarge the idea to include parole, because what pro- 
bation is to the court, parole is to the institution and, 
indirectly, to the court. Properly conceived and executed, 
both of these correctional devices are indispensable ad- 
juncts to a sound administration of criminal law. The 
juvenile court would be helpless without an adequate and 
competent probation staff, and our institutions would be 
far less effective and valuable without the necessary help 
of a parole organization for aftercare. Obviously, neither 
one of these instrumentalities has been perfected. Both 
need the vitalizing effect of increased personnel, enlarged 
equipment and facilities, and injection of a professional 
attitude which will view the probation and parole process 
as a task of reeducation and rehabilitation rather than 
one of surveillance and punishment. Both of these instru- 


ments are sound in theory; they must be made to work 
in practice. 
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Retaining the Juvenile Court 





Much has been recently said about the desirability of 
abolishing the juvenile court. We cannot concur in this 
suggestion. The juvenile court, notwithstanding its in- 
equalities and inadequacies, today fills a very important 
need in our social organization. To those of us who are 
aware of its implications, its abolition would be a social 
calamity. However, the court does suffer and has suffered 
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from overenthusiasm on the part of its friends as well as 
of those who have merely a casual knowledge of its juris- 
dictional limitations. Too much has been expected of and 
attempted by juvenile courts. The court is best adminis- 
tered when it seeks to secure the cooperation of the widest 
possible group of community agencies and institutions 
through which a large part of children’s problems may 
be adjusted. 

In this connection, we may stress the importance of the 
growing insistence by the court upon the adjustment of all 
school problems within the educational system. When 
this is done, the juvenile court is able to fulfil its true 
function of adjudication only when judicial action is essen- 
tial. Perhaps the work of the educational systems of 
Newark and Jersey City are outstanding examples of this 
policy. These school systems as well as others in the same 
state, have been for many years handling the cases of 
truants and other children whose behavior has arisen out 
of conditions within the school system or closely related 
to school life. Only when the necessity of legal decision 
arises does the attendance bureau or bureau of special ser- 
vice call upon the court for assistance. 

My plea to the members of this organization and all 
others participating in this conference, therefore, is that 
there be no relaxing of our efforts to perfect, extend, 
strengthen, and refine the judicial processes embraced in 
our juvenile court legislation. If the juvenile court is to 
succeed in its mission we must have continued vigilance 
and active support of all social workers, judges, and 
others interested in the welfare of disadvantaged children, 
in preserving and advancing the principles of the court. 
We must continue to demand the complete elimination of 
the theory of retribution in the handling of children, and 
strive for the extension of the theory of treatment, adjust- 
ment, and guidance of those whose misbehavior brings 
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them into conflict with our laws. Moreover, we should 
have in every state throughout the country a reexamina- 
tion of all juvenile court legislation, and necessary meas- 
ures should be taken to remedy all inequalities and inade- 
quacies and to strengthen the legal structure, so that there 
may be no doubt whatever about the jurisdiction and 
power of this court. 
~ And, finally, continued effort must be made to raise the 
standards of performance of those who are entrusted with 
the sacred privilege of administering our juvenile court 
laws. Judges should be appointed because of their spe- 
cialized knowledge and experience, without regard for 
politics, and given tenure of office so that they may devote 
their lives and talents exclusively to the juvenile court. 
We should constantly strive for the perpetuation of an 
enlightened attitude on the part of judges, social workers, 
and the public at large. In the administration of juvenile 
courts in our respective communities, hearings should be 
conducted in accordance with juvenile court philosophy, 
and adequate and decent detention facilities should be pro- 
vided where the health, morals, and general welfare of 
children may at all times be protected. Probation admin- 
istration should be competently and effectively conducted 
in accordance with professional standards by workers who 
are trained for their tasks as are other educators. More- 
over, a system of records should be maintained which will 
permit of study and evaluation of methods and results, so 
that the court may from time to time modify and adapt 
its decrees and orders on the basis of the child’s actual 
needs. And finally, the court, through its studies, should 
establish cooperation with other community organizations 
and agencies, and make itself the focal point in the pro- 
jection and development of crime prevention programs in 
the communities which it embraces. / 
The social facilities and protective elements of the juve- 
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nile court cannot and should not be destroyed by judicial 
fiat. If it is unconstitutional to surround our children who 
fall into delinquent or criminal acts with that protection 
against humiliation, disgrace, and adult criminal proce- 
dures in public trial, then I say society has failed in its 
dream. 

I call upon the people of my state and all other states 
similarly affected by legal decisions to rise to the occasion 
and place the plea of our children before the people and 
ask for a constitutional amendment to be affixed to our 
fundamental law, so that, for all time, it shall be deter- 
mined that a child is a child with all its faults and all its 
virtues, and is to be treated on that basis in a tribunal 
like a juvenile court, that has for its purpose the protection 
of the child against the ravages of humiliation and dis- 
grace, and his rehabilitation in due time to good charac- 
ter and decent citizenship. We must not, and I hope we 
never shall, let down our enthusiasm in the fight firmly to 
establish in the jurisprudence of our nation the philosophy 
of the juvenile court. 
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Early Treatment for Problem Children 


C. P. OBERNDORF, M.D. 


Director, Child Guidance Department 
Hebrew Sheltering Guardian Society, New York City 


work with delinquents on probation or parole that 

it may not be amiss to present the somewhat unique 
experience of the staff of the Hebrew Sheltering Guardian 
Society’s institution for dependent children at Pleasant- 
ville, New York. The experience concerns children whose 
problems and deficiencies are similar to those of persons 
who have actually been sent to reformatories or penal 
institutions. The deviations are certainly alike in quality; 
they differ, perhaps, in being milder in degree. 

The developmental histories of the majority of long 
established institutions, whether they be schools, hospitals 
for the insane, prisons or dependency institutions, reflect 
the more significant changes in social attitudes which have 
come to be accepted in the community at large. A com- 
parative survey of the population changes within the last 
decade of the institution at Pleasantville offers corrobora- 
tive evidence of such a functional relationship. Preeminent 
among the changes to be noted are the decreasing inci- 
dence of so-called natural orphans and the increasing 
frequency of what is commonly known as the “problem 
child,” so often the product of a disrupted home. Primary 
factors influencing this decrease in orphan children are 
the increased longevity of the population in general and 
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restriction of immigration. There are fewer immigrant 
families with their many children where the death of either 
parent would throw a large number of orphans into insti- 
tutions. Widows’ pensions enabling the mother to con- 
tinue in charge of her children, and home relief allotments 
have likewise tended to diminish the need for placement 
of orphan children. Moreover, there is a trend in present 
day social work toward foster home placement. The 
natural orphan, if he presents no serious problem in 
adjustment, is likely to be placed in a foster home which 
offers the possibility of permanent placement. It is the 
maladjusted child, the child least likely to adapt himself 
well, for whom judicious institutional placement is most 
frequently prescribed. 


Other social changes, notably those relative to marital 
relationships and the increase in legal separation and 
divorce, have contributed toward increasing the number 
of emotionally disturbed children whose needs are best 
met by commitment to the right type of institution. 


This has been particularly apparent at Pleasantville. 
Recognition of the need for a new type of service was 
implicit in the inauguration of its child guidance depart- 
ment in 1935. Partly perhaps because of the favorable 
reputation in the field of social work which this clinic has 
earned for itself, and of the changing social conditions 
already noted, the number of children admitted with 
serious behavior difficulties has shown an impressive in- 
crease. Whereas in 1925 twenty-three per cent of the 
resident children were considered behavior problems, 
today approximately fifty-five per cent may be thus desig- 
nated. It has been estimated that about eighty per cent 
of all admissions during the past year have been cases of 
serious maladjustment. 
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C. P. OBERNDORF 
Sources of Commitments 


Where these cases have come to the attention of the 
court they have been committed on a charge of neglect 
not of delinquency, the burden of responsibility being thus 
shifted from the child to the parent or guardian where it 
may be more justly placed. It follows that through this 
disposition by the court, children who might otherwise be 
adjudged delinquent come to Pleasantville. The decision 
is made because long standing psychological difficulties 
have become so alarming that they may have necessitated 
observation in the Bellevue psychopathic ward or the New 
York State Psychiatric Institute; or the children may have 
been so refractory that they have come repeatedly into 
conflict with the law. Some have been transferred from 
foster homes because they became unmanageable. 

The maladjustment reveals itself in symptoms which 
range from inability to mingle with other children to 
manifest suicidal tendencies. Severe temper tantrums, 
prolonged school truancy, habitual lying and stealing, 
persistent running away from home are frequently encoun- 
tered. Perverse sexual tendencies, severe neurotic symp- 
toms such as compulsive fears and obsessions, aggressive 
and destructive behavior, and pyromanic acts are not 
uncommon. 


The previous court histories of these children are sig- 
nificant. As a result of recent tabulation we have found 
that of the 114 children who were admitted to Pleasant- 
ville during the year 1936, fifty-five, or 48 per cent, were 
committed by the court. Twelve of these fifty-five, or 22 
per cent, were originally brought to court as delinquent 
although the charge was later changed to neglected. Fifty- 
four of these 114 children, or 47 per cent, had received 
psychiatric treatment prior to admission. During the first 
four months of 1937, thirty-eight children were admitted, 
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fourteen, or 37 per cent, through court commitment, two 
having been originally charged with delinquency and 
later adjudged neglected. Fourteen of the thirty-eight, 
or 37 per cent, had received psychiatric treatment prior 
to admission. 

The following brief case report illustrates one type of 
problem with which the clinic concerns itself. Bernard, 
the eldest of four brothers, was originally brought before 
the court on a charge of delinquency. While in the com- 
pany of three other boys, he had stolen money from the 
cash register of a neighborhood druggist. A year previous 
he had been placed on probation following the theft of 
candy from a store near his home. After an investigation 
of the child’s home conditions which disclosed the inade- 
quacy of the supervision exerted by the parents over 
Bernard and his brothers, the court decided that Bernard 
was a neglected child, and in May 1936, at thirteen, he 
was committed to Pleasantville. At Pleasantville Bernard 
was placed under the supervision of the child guidance 
department because of his failure to adjust in school 
or in his cottage. In the course of treatment it has come 
to light that Bernard manifests a severe conflict and feel- 
ing of insecurity relative to his status in his family. It 
appears that he feels rejected and neglected in favor of 
his younger brothers. Intensive treatment over an ex- 
tended period seems to be assisting him to a successful 
solution of his problem. 


The Institution as a Stabilizing Influence 


Essential to any therapeutic program designed to assist 
these children to a resolution of their emotional conflicts 
is their removal from the pernicious influences to which 
they have been exposed in their homes. Examination of 
case histories reveals that marital discord and conflict, 
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illicit extramarital sexual activities on the part of parents, 
criminal activities, and mental disease sufficiently severe 
to necessitate commitment to an insane hospital of one or 
both parents, characterize the background of many of the 
children. 

To a considerable degree mere participation in the 
orderly, well organized routine of an institution operates 
as a stabilizing force for the conflict-torn child whose 
previous life experiences have forced him to adopt be- 
havior patterns formulated as defenses against the uncer- 
tainty, unfulfilled promises and disorganized living of his 
environment. In addition to the sense of security which 
being a part of a large social unit provides, the child 
receives at the hands of the entire personnel a considera- 
tion and recognition which operates to counteract previous 
rejection and frustration. At least such is our ideal. 

Pleasantville is conducted under the cottage system and 
cares for over three hundred children. Insofar as possible 
there is an attempt to approximate the normal family 
group. Cottages house from eighteen to twenty-five boys 
or girls who, in each cottage, range in age from seven to 
sixteen years. A cottage mother presides as head of each 
cottage family. In addition there resides in each of the 
boys’ cottages a male worker who psychologically repre- 
sents a cottage father. Active participation in the manage- 
ment of the home is a constructive influence which stimu- 
lates a group feeling and solidarity akin to family life. 
Every child is given an opportunity to work, play, compete 
with others of his own age, and to recast his former home 
ideals. Even as the sympathetic understanding of the 
cottage parent fosters a new emotional attachment for the 
child, the cottage group offers a changed and stimulating 
ideal to replace the inadequate one of his former home. 
As a resident in the institution and, further, as a resident 
within his own cottage, the child is subjected to certain 
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group pressures, which, it may be seen, act as particularly 
effective mechanisms in preparing him for subsequent life 
in the community. In this respect the benefits are identical 
with those which parents usually hope to achieve for their 
children, especially for their boys, in sending them away 
to the well known private boarding or military schools. 

Among the inherent advantages of institutional place- 
ment such as this are the innumerable opportunities for 
intensive case work, and for occupation which revolves 
around group activities. A close relationship between 
worker and child within an environment which may be 
manipulated and controlled as the occasion demands, 
offers a fruitful field for study and research into the deep- 
seated problems of the child. Another factor not to be 
overlooked in evaluating the benefits to be derived from 
institutional placement is the provision which such place- 
ment makes for a continuity of treatment and philosophy 
or purpose. 


The Operation of the Clinic 

















The presence of the clinic on the institution grounds 
makes it possible for children to avail themselves of its 
services as frequently as their needs dictate. On the other 
hand, the availability of the children at all times makes it 
possible for the department to carry out with few hin- 
drances the therapeutic programs devised to assist the 
child toward an adequate adjustment. A visit to the child 
guidance clinic is accepted by the child casually, as one of 
many incidents in his daily life—in most instances one to 
which he looks forward with pleasure. Some children feel 
discriminated against because they have not been invited. 
When this feeling comes to the attention of the clinic, 
these children are always invited for at least one interview. 
The staff of the child guidance department consists of a 
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consulting psychiatrist, a visiting psychiatrist, five psychi- 
atric social workers (working with about one hundred and 
sixty active cases), a research worker and a secretary. 
Psychological, educational and vocational tests are admin- 
istered to every child at the instiution. Intensive psychi- 
atric treatment for those children for whom it appears 
desirable is the major function of the department. Cottage 
mothers and supervisors refer cases of children in need 
of more expert care than they themselves can give. Before 
acceptance of the child by the department, a psychiatric 
social worker discusses the situation with his teacher, cot- 
tage mother, and supervisor. After the psychiatrist has 
received a psychiatric history prepared by a clinic worker, 
he decides upon the advisability of treatment and outlines 
the method to be used. 

In treatment the psychoanalytic approach of free asso- 
ciation is utilized although the limitations of time and 
personnel do not permit an orthodox psychoanalysis in 
any instance. Working methods are eclectic in character 
and include advice, consultation, persuasion, indulgence, 
temporization, change of environment from one cottage 
to another, toy technique and directed sublimatory activity 
in work, art and play. In every case the method employed 
depends upon the personality and the specific needs of the 
child. This eclecticism of method, this lack of adherence 
to any particular form of therapy, has been of inestimable 
advantage. The workers have been free to use the par- 
ticular agency which seemed at the time best fitted to meet 
the symptom, keeping in mind the ultimate goal which the 
underlying problem indicated. We have thus avoided the 
pitfalls of an absorption with technique which might even- 
tuate in a tendency to fit the patient to the treatment 
rather than the treatment to the patient. 

The fundamental objectives of the department are to 
obtain a comprehensive picture of the child’s internal 
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conflicts, and when indicated, to alter current environ- 
mental situations to relieve immediate external pressure. 
An important aspect of the work is its advisory function 
to all children in the institution, a corollary of which is 
the worker’s effort to act as an integrating force in the 
life of the children and of the institution’s staff. Much 
valuable aid is given outside of the clinic rooms in talks 
and group activities on the campus, when the child is 
encouraged to discuss his immediate problems. Guidance 
workers are always available for conference and aid. 

In order to help parents develop a better insight into 
the problems of their children and to establish more satis- 
factory relationships between parents and children, fre- 
quent interviews with parents are arranged, at which staff 
members attempt to interpret the child to the family. 
Concurrently, an effort is made to interpret the family to 
the child. 

The fundamental educational needs of the child are 
taken care of by a New York City public school annex 
located on the grounds. The department also gives reme- 
dial instruction to children who encounter particular dif_i- 
culties in reading or arithmetic. 


Measurement of Results 


The effectiveness of the psychiatric therapy adminis- 
tered at the institution may be measured not only in terms 
of the child’s reaction to institutional life, but more 
broadly in terms of his subsequent adjustment in the com- 
munity. Although the absence of adequate standards for 
the measurement of results makes evaluation of those re- 
sults peculiarly difficult, it was felt that at the end of ten 
years some attempt should be made to investigate by a 
comparative and inferential analysis the results of the 
time, effort and money spent in the treatment of malad- 
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justed children referred to the clinic. Accordingly in 1936 
a study’ was undertaken in which the subsequent adjust- 
ment to life of the first fifty children treated for one year 
or more at the clinic was traced by our after-care depart- 
ment, Fellowship House. These children had suffered 
from conduct disorders of unusual severity. 

A graduate is considered to have adjusted himself well 
(1) when he has shown stability in useful employment; 
(2) when he has shown ability to maintain himself; (3) 
when he has found it possible to adapt himself to his 
family and to his own circle, or when he has established 
a family of his own. A sizable proportion of graduates 
have met these criteria. 

Follow-up study of fifty children revealed that five years 
or more after graduation eleven boys (42 per cent) and 
fifteen girls (60 per cent) were making their way satis- 
factorily; eight boys and six girls (28 per cent combined) 
required occasional assistance from our after-care depart- 
ment; four boys and three girls (14 per cent combined) 
had encountered serious difficulty; two boys were out of 
touch with the organization and one girl had died. 

With the gradual influx of more and more difficult 
problem cases at Pleasantville during the past decade 
there have been times when both staff and directors were 
not a little apprehensive as to the assimilability of these 
cases in a normal group. It was not unreasonable to fear 
that these unruly, often destructive children might disrupt 
the orderly routine of the institution. Of graver, more 
far-reaching significance was the possibility that these 
children would infect their hitherto well behaved cottage 
mates with the antisocial traits which characterized their 
own behavior. 

Up to the present time there has been no evidence to 


1. Oberndorf, C. P.; Orgel, S. Z.; Goldman, J., Observations and Results of 
Therapeusis of Problem Children in a Delinquency Institution (American Journal 
of Orthopsychiatry, Vol. VI, No. 4, October 1936). 
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support either of these two conjectures. The absence of 
any need for increased custodial care indicates that the 
routine of the institution has not been threatened. There 
has been no indication of the contamination of any normal 
child because of contact with problem children. Apropos 
of this it may be remarked that there is yet to be experi- 
enced any wave of stealing, lying or destructiveness at the 
institution although incidents of these types occur sporad- 
ically many times during the year. 

A child guidance clinic aims to assist the socially antag- 
onistic child to adapt himself to what is best in current 
social ideals. With the assistance of such a clinic, the 
assimilability of the antisocially inclined child into the 
normal fold has proved greater and safer than would have 
seemed theoretically likely. 

Problem children at Pleasantville have never been seg- 
regated. In the past it had been definitely determined that 
the presence in residence of as high as forty per cent of 
problem children of both sexes mingling freely does not 
undermine the general morale of the institution. At the 
present time the percentage of problem children admitted 
has been raised considerably with no apparent deleterious 
effects. 

In general, psychiatric experience and observation 
would certainly confirm the theory that identification of a 
well adjusted child with the individually maladjusted child 
does not occur readily. Private boarding schools which 
often view with alarm social deviations by their pupils, 
would probably find on investigation that their normal 
children are not affected by the contacts, especially if the 
deviating child receives adequate assistance in understand- 
ing the causes for his deviation. 

In contrast to the negative influence on normal children 
of contact with deviants, it would seem that a definitely 
salutary influence is exerted upon the deviants from their 
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close association with the normal group. From time to 
time we have noted a valuable trend towards social re- 
habilitation given to the pathological child by his normal 
associates, and it is felt that the influence of normal chil- 
dren upon maladjusted children has been a potent factor 
in assisting the latter to the formation of normal ideals 
and goals. We have observed that the rebellious child 
eventually comes to appreciate that the normal attains 
greater happiness and contentment through conformity to 
society than he can possibly achieve by his misconduct. 
Pleasantville is not an institution for delinquents. We 
feel that whatever contribution it may be able to make to 
the clarification of conduct disorder would be vitiated 
should it become one. However, genetically, juvenile de- 
linquency and a large proportion of adult crime are symp- 
toms which may be traced to the same motives as conduct 
disorders in early childhood. As we have indicated, be- 
havior difficulties in children, like many of the recent 
shocking murders featured in the daily press, are symp- 
tomatic of emotional and psychic disturbances. Our ex- 
periences indicate that great and apparently enduring 
changes have occurred as a result of treatment of adoles- 
cents burdened with internal conflicts and external handi- 
caps. Their difficulties can be classified as conduct dis- 
order, neurosis, or delinquency according to the attitude of 
teacher, physician or judge making the diagnosis. The 
whole investigation indicates that adequate therapeutic 
attention to such children at an early age may prove one 
of the best agents in the prevention of adult criminality. 
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The Relation of the Clinic to the 
Delinquent Child 


C. H. CALHOON 


State Bureau of Juvenile Research, Columbus, Ohio 


NEED not repeat here the history of the separate court 

to deal with the child who becomes an offender. This 

history is known to all of us. For over a hundred 
years the policy of separating treatment of the juvenile 
delinquent from that of the adult criminal has been in 
process of development. Sutherland reports that a juve- 
nile reformatory was established in New York State in 
1824, and following that time there were numerous in- 
stances of differentiation in treatment up to 1899 when 
the juvenile court was established in Chicago. 

Several principles have impressed me as underlying this 
distinction. These are: (1) the degree of social responsi- 
bility progresses with physical, mental and social matura- 
tion; (2) the character of a child varies with the influ- 
ences that surround him; and (3) honesty, cooperation, 
and the social virtues are largely educational products. 
I believe the people in the past who contributed to the 
formation and development of the juvenile court did so 
because they were convinced of the importance of these 
and other principles. 

We may characterize the work of these pioneers by 
saying that they were primarily interested in what hap- 
pened to the child. Still today in every modern juvenile 
court the welfare of the child is the chief concern of those 
who are striving with him. With most of us who work 
with the delinquent child this principle amounts almost to 
a religion. It is often the basis for friction and lack of 
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understanding between juvenile court workers and other 
agencies such as the schools and the police, and between 
the workers and the victims of the child’s behavior. Be- 
cause we know of the unusual situations and experiences 
which have beset the child we are inclined to great len- 
iency, and may perhaps sometimes fail to protect society 
from the vicious child in our zeal to give him the oppor- 
tunity which has for so long been denied him. 

Many of us have had the opportunity to watch these 
attitudes develop in new juvenile judges and court work- 
ers. To me it is always a thrilling process to see the new 
judge beginning to wonder about the reasons for the 
child’s difficulties. Sometimes he becomes worried and 
fretful because he must outline a treatment for the child 
and is undecided in his own mind as to the best procedure. 
Did he do the proper thing when he committed that boy 
to the correctional institution or placed that girl on pro- 
bation, or has he been too quick to decide that the child 
should live in a foster home? It would be terrible if the 
foster home turned out to be worse than his own home. 
There are, of course, judges and court workers who fail 
to succumb to this religion. If so they usually are not 
really interested in children, see nothing attractive about 
a growing, striving individual. Such an attitude often 
results in the use of methods found ineffective long ago, 
such as fining, spanking, short periods of detention. For- 
tunately this kind of juvenile court is rapidly disappearing 
and the understanding, sincere and informed judge is 
turning more and more to the clinic with the hope of 
doing the best possible for every child brought to his 
attention. 

We speak of an interest in children as important to the 
worker dealing with the delinquent. He must also be 
curious regarding them. From a lively interest and curi- 
osity in such children comes our success in dealing with 
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them. In choosing persons for juvenile court work objec- 
tive evidence of such interest and curiosity should be 
obtained. Recently I have learned of a teachers’ college 
in the middlewest with a limited enrollment where only 
those whose previous record shows participation in leader- 
ship of children’s activities are admitted. 

The procedure of the juvenile court allows for a deter- 
mination of factors which will help in understanding the 
child and in planning his treatment. It was inevitable that 
the behavior clinic should appear as a necessary part of 
this process, that the clinic by reason of its specially trained 
personnel should be expected to give practical assistance 
in this direction, to uncover factors which are not obvious 
to the juvenile court worker who should always be seeking 
an understanding of causes as a basis for treatment. 
Behavior clinics for delinquent children originated several 
years before clinics for children who present problems of 
personality and mild social maladjustment. This develop- 
ment was due almost entirely to the interest and curiosity 
which had developed in the juvenile court. 

The Ohio Bureau of Juvenile Research was established 
by the state legislature in 1914. For two or three years 
previous to that time the state was rife with discussions 
regarding the number of delinquents who were feeble- 
minded. Several hundred such children were given the 
new Binet-Simon intelligence test and it was found that a 
large per cent of them were mentally defective. This stim- 
ulated courts into action and created a demand that some- 
thing be done with such children. I dare say that each 
behavior clinic established at about that time came into 
being because of some similar interest. 


Clinic Methods 


The clinic’s method of dealing with the delinquent child 
is in no way different from that which is used by society 
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in solving other types of problems. Industry and business 
in general is interested in cause and effect. If our automo- 
bile does not function properly we seek a mechanic who 
will use his knowledge of automobiles in an effort to 
determine the causes for malfunctioning. We are pleased 
when his diagnosis of the trouble makes it possible to 
correct the difficulty and results in better performance. 
In other fields of business the scientific or semiscientific 
method is becoming more and more used. However, in 
the field of social adjustment we are having a much harder 
time convincing the public that such methods may prove 
profitable. The public as a whole regards this problem 
largely from the standpoint of punitive measures. If you 
believe that the scientific method has been of value in 
promoting social progress then you must agree that the 
clinic idea is of great value. We do not mean to imply that 
the clinic for delinquent children has been a distinct suc- 
cess nor that scientific methods have been uniformly used 
throughout all clinics. If clinics have failed to rapidly 
develop proper concepts as the basis for treatment, we 
should not be too quick to condemn the clinic itself nor 
the techniques which it has used. We all agree that funda- 
mentally the general attack upon the problem is as it 
should have been. It may be that in our urge to deal with 
many cases we have failed to be as scientific as we should 
have been and consequently have not been so helpful in a 
practical way. 

As clinics have studied these children their error has 
been in adopting one theory after another as the sole basis 
of conduct, each time failing to carry over what had been 
learned previously as a modifying factor in new concepts. 
Twenty years ago many were convinced that feeble- 
mindedness was the cause of all our trouble. A little later 
we regarded a psychopathic condition as the basis of most 
delinquency. We believed the behavior of these children 
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was a forerunner of serious mental disturbance or psy- 
chotic condition. 

When many of us entered this field there was no such 
thing as the modern social investigation. I can recall 
experiences in several clinics where outside of a brief de- 
scription of a child’s misdemeanors and a statement re- 
garding the number of his relatives who were afflicted with 
nervous disorders or had shown indications of social 
maladjustment, no description of environment was at 
hand or even wanted. Through the interest of the sociolo- 
gist we developed definite techniques for finding causal 
relationships in this field. We are passing through a period 
when tremendous importance is given to social relation- 
ships and delinquency. You are all aware of the connection 
between delinquency and the so-called low rent areas of 
our cities, between delinquency and density of population. 
The pernicious effects of an undesirable home situation 
are also important. 

As we have passed through these and other periods I 
am afraid we have failed to be truly scientific. In our 
enthusiasm for the idea that psychopathy was the cause of 
all our trouble we forgot that the intelligence of the child 
has a place in his success in social adjustment. Now when 
we are so interested in environment have we forgotten the 
importance of heredity in this problem? Many of us rebel 
at the thought that heredity might have something to do 
with it. 

What will be the next period through which we shall 
pass in the evolution of our knowledge regarding these 
children? Frankly, I cannot answer this question except 
to say that there will be a next period. 


Treatment Needs 


It is possible that we are fast approaching a period in 
our work with these children which will be characterized 
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by the expression “treatment conscious.” Recently we 
have heard from many sources that we have done enough 
diagnosing and now is the time to do something about 
treatment. Those who express attitudes of this kind 
apparently believe that we have reached perfection in 
diagnosis. As some of us have lived with these children 
we feel more and more certain that our notions regarding 
their difficulties are valid. But how many of the clinics 
have had the opportunity to scientifically test their theo- 
ries? Is it possibly true that the outlined treatment which 
was followed by a satisfactory adjustment for the child 
has little or no connection with the successful outcome? 
All of us have been guilty of plugging theories, of trying 
to make over the universe on the basis of our understand- 
ing which may be to a large extent incomplete. 

Would those who are working with the delinquent child 
agree that we have reached a complete understanding of 
the way in which physical disorders influence behavior? 
Should we agree, for example, that glandular disfunction 
is now understood and can be appropriately treated? 
While many of us continue to work with environmental 
factors it is often most difficult to obtain a complete medi- 
cal examination of the delinquent child, for many people 
do not see much connection between health and behavior. 
We may also mention in this connection the relationship 
of trauma to behavior disorders, the effect of various 
diseases upon the growth and development of children. 
The psychiatrist has a great contribution to make in this 
field. 

In the psychological field how far have we progressed? 
Would you agree that we have reached the final goal of 
understanding of the delinquent child? Would you agree 
that our attempts at diagnosis should be discontinued? 
Many of our psychological concepts have originated 
through a study of abnormal types of people. We have 
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found repressions, conflicts, unconscious urges, drives and 
desires in these people and have applied these principles 
to the understanding of human behavior in general. It 
may be that we should have come much further in this 
field if we had studied the well adjusted person first, for- 
mulated our concepts and had then begun our work with 
abnormal people. 

Two problems badly need our attention: first, the phe- 
nomenon of spontaneity, and, second, the effect of an 
unfavorable environment upon the behavior of children. 
If one lives in close contact with developing children he 
will observe the spontaneous character of their activity. 
As a result of the interaction between the child and his 
environment instances of behavior activity occur which are 
not always explainable in terms of past experience. Stated 
in a slightly different way, it would appear that the indi- 
vidual does something to the stimulus and the resulting 
behavior is of the type which we have not observed in the 
particular child before. How often have we observed the 
problems of the child disappearing over night for no 
explainable reason? The spontaneous character of a 
child’s behavior has received a minimum of attention in 
scientific circles for we have emphasized the connection 
between our present behavior and our past experiences. 
We believe that it would be possible to find numerous 
samples of definitely maladjusted children who spontane- 
ously become better adjusted, as well as many examples of 
well adjusted children who suddenly become delinquent. 
The phenomenon of spontaneity has long been recognized 
as a part of our general makeup. We do not know what 
kind of individuals exhibit generous endowments of this 
characteristic. Is it possible that the children whom we 
call emotionally unstable are instances of this kind? Is the 
extrovert a typical example? 
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In our attempts to bind the present with the past we 
have invariably looked for the explanation of the child’s 
behavior in terms of his past experience and treatment. 
This has led to the development of concepts regarding the 
effect of a so-called poor environment upon the behavior 
of children. It is assumed that if the child lives in an 
unfavorable environment for a period of years and devel- 
ops certain habits and attitudes which make it difficult for 
him to adjust satisfactorily, it will take some time in a 
good environment to retrain him. Also it is assumed that 
the child has been affected in a permanent way by these 
unwholesome influences. As more use of foster homes is 
made it will doubtless become evident that many children 
placed in such a situation begin at once to make a satisfac- 
tory adjustment, provided, of course, they have not devel- 
oped any well defined neurotic or psychotic condition. Our 
tendency to prefer commitment to a correctional institu- 
tion to placement in a foster home has most of its basis in 
our beliefs regarding the effect of past experience. Given 
a group of children, have we any scientific techniques for 
determining these effects, as to their extent or the degree 
of permanency? I doubt very much if we have developed 
any objective method of determining when a child should 
be sent to a correctional institution and when he should be 
placed in a good foster home. 

We may also mention the possible relationship between 
mental development or ability and the formation of per- 
sonality traits. To many of us this relationship seems self 
evident, yet nowhere, to my knowledge, has this problem 
been thoroughly investigated. Can it be that our notions 
of general intelligence, which we attempt to measure by 
obtaining samples of the child’s performance, should be 
replaced by techniques which will give us samples of the 
rate of learning? For years we have thought that no 
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child is born a delinquent. We believe that he is neither 
bad nor good. We further believe that he can be taught to 
be good or bad. The child who is delinquent is behind in 
the development of socially accepted responses. Can it be 
possible that the explanation for his behavior lies some- 
where in the realm of learning? 

In the field of sociology do you feel that the zenith of 
understanding has been reached? We are passing through 
a period when social factors are being greatly emphasized. 
It is possible that this period has not progressed far 
enough for us to see where its weakness lies. Have we not 
stressed the humanitarian and the sympathetic method of 
dealing with people? We try hard to get their confidence, 
to interpret their problems to them, to give them insight 
into their difficulties. Yet in every problem of delinquency 
we have the factor of authority. The child’s behavior has 
been of such a character that someone will not stand for it. 
A complaint is filed in the juvenile court, the child is in one 
way or another taken into custody. He is contacted by 
officials of the court. A decision is made regarding the 
case. Throughout this process the element of authority is 
present. Social workers have often found that in spite of 
their efforts the problem reaches a point when it must be 
referred to the court because of the authority which the 
court possesses. While the big stick which the judge can 
use may be kept in the dark closet, the child and his parents 
learn that it is there, nevertheless. Many of us deplore 
the necessity for using this type of authority. Yet in many 
instances by a judicious use of it we may bring about 
changes in attitudes which otherwise we could never 
accomplish. Does authority constitute one of the elemen- 
tary means of social control? If so, how may we use it to 
effectively alter attitudes, habits and behavior patterns? 
Or can we throw it away entirely? 
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Evaluation of Clinic Results 


For all these reasons I believe that the period of diag- 
nosis has not passed, but rather that it has just begun. We 
should be astounded if leading physicians suddenly an- 
nounced that now the medical profession knew all it 
needed to know regarding causes of disease and would 
abandon any further efforts along that line, giving all its 
attention to treatment. 

Only a few attempts have been made to discover the 
success which the clinic has had with delinquent children. 
Often the resources of a community do not permit the 
suggestions of the clinic to be carried into practice. Adap- 
tations of the clinic’s suggestions are often made to suit 
local conditions, and even more often to fit in with the 
attitudes and beliefs of parents and probation officers. As 
I have pointed out previously, it is a difficult task to con- 
vince society in general that the delinquent child should be 
treated from the standpoint of his needs rather than from 
that of his offenses; to see that the individual is a function- 
ing unit in society. We do this nicely in terms of high- 
ways, electric refrigerators, autos, and bridges, but with 
children not so well. 

The values which a clinic can contribute can be judged 
only in terms of its suggestions for treatment. If the 
suggestions are not followed, the clinic cannot be blamed 
if better adjustment does not occur. If the suggestions 
are followed and better adjustment occurs the clinic can 
feel justified in its procedures. 

In 1932 we attempted to evaluate certain phases of our 
work at the Ohio Bureau of Juvenile Research where 
since 1914 we have dealt with the delinquent child from 
the clinic standpoint. Most of the children referred to 
the bureau come from juvenile courts of the state, others 
from social agencies, schools and parents. Usually we do 
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not see the so-called first offender, for only those children 
are referred whose maladjustment is of long standing and 
who have not seemed to profit from the usual methods. 
The court, social agency, or parent wishes to know what 
should be done next with the child. During any one year 
children are received from nearly every county and repre- 
sent almost every type and condition known, except that 
relatively few are definitely psychotic. The psychotic 
cases are usually recognized and sent directly to the state 
hospital. We receive those whose condition has not been 
recognized. Most of the children referred are placed in 
cottages to stay with us from four to twelve weeks. During 
this period we have an opportunity to learn about the 
child in a way which most other clinics do not have. In- 
stead of a contact lasting over a day or two, we see him 
every day for several weeks. The environment in which 
he lives at the bureau is simple and uncomplicated by any 
retraining program. We try to arrange it in such a way 
that the child will have plenty of spare time in which to 
act naturally. We hope that he will display the attitudes 
and habits which have been reported in the social history 
of the case. 

At the end of his stay with us we have assembled a body 
of information regarding the child. On the basis of these 
data we outline our suggestions for the committing agency. 
The process is entirely that of finding suggestions which 
will fit the child’s needs. 

Our written report on the case contains all the important 
data regarding the child’s physical, mental, and social situ- 
ation, a description of his personality which has been gath- 
ered by observation, and finally, suggestions for future 
management. The child is then discharged to the agency 
which referred him. 

During the last ten years we have striven to use the 
simplest language in writing reports. We have avoided 
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the use of scientific terms whenever possible. Our sugges- 
tions for treatment are as specific as possible and in each 
report we try to paint a picture of the child as we see him. 
We believe that our reports should be written in such a 
way that anyone will be able to understand our ideas 
about the child. 

The study to which I referred was carried on during 
the entire year of 1932. The children involved were 
admitted to the bureau in 1929, thus there was a three 
year followup period. Into some of the larger counties 
we sent clerical workers who copied verbatim the record 
of all the contacts with the child. A total of 497 had been 
admitted during 1929. We attempted to get information 
on all of these and made no selection of any kind. No 
attempt was made to contact the child largely because we 
did not have a sufficient staff to undertake this. 

Of this total of 497 cases we succeeded in obtaining 
information regarding the disposition of 459, and a state- 
ment regarding the outcome in 416 cases. When the 
material regarding these children had been gathered we 
attempted to place each case in one of three classifications: 
(1) those where the recommendations had been followed; 
(2) where they had been partially followed; (3) where 
the recommendations had not been followed. This classifi- 
cation yielded the following percentages: recommenda- 
tions followed, 51.6 per cent; partially followed, 24.6 per 
cent; and not followed, 23.8 per cent. These results were 
quite surprising. In our speculations as to the way in 
which our work was being accepted, we should have esti- 
mated without this analysis that attempts to carry out our 
recommendations were in the minority. Stating the data 
somewhat differently, roughly in 76 per cent of these 
cases a definite attempt had been made to follow our 
suggestions. 

An analysis was then made of these three groups from 
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the standpoint of behavior which the child appeared to 
have displayed during this three year period. When the 
recommendations were followed, 70.5 per cent of the 
children showed a marked improvement in behavior; 26.9 
per cent did not improve, and in 2.6 per cent of the cases 
behavior was so variable that a judgment could not be 
made. When the recommendations were partially fol- 
lowed, 43.1 per cent showed marked improvement; 51.6 
per cent showed no improvement, and 5.3 per cent were 
variable. When the recommendations were not followed, 
21.2 per cent showed marked improvement while 77.7 
per cent showed no improvement, 1.1 per cent being vari- 
able. Stated in simple terms these percentages mean: if 
the court, the school, social agency or parent had suc- 
ceeded in putting into effect the various suggestions offered 
by the bureau the child was found to have seven chances 
out of ten of effecting a marked improvement in social 
adjustment. If, on the other hand, the agency responsible 
for the child had not succeeded in carrying out the bureau’s 
recommendations, the child had only two chances out of 
ten of showing any improvement in social adjustment. 

I hasten to point out that these results are in tentative 
form only. Since the completion of the first step in this 
study we have been unable to proceed with other phases 
of the investigation. I have cited these data only to show 
the direction in which the study seems to be moving. We 
are hoping to continue the research and investigate the 
many questions which have arisen. 

It is important that every clinic which deals with malad- 
justed children make a similar study of its effectiveness. It 
will be through studies of this kind that we can scientifi- 
cally determine how closely we are using the right methods 
of diagnosis and treatment. 
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HE title of this paper offers the key, not only for the 
| present day approach in the administration of jus- 
tice, but also for a more generalized attempt to 
understand human beings and their conduct. The key, of 
course, lies in the term “factor.” Today it is a generally 
accepted axiom among those who are working in this field 
that as there is no one cause, neither is there one single 
solution for the so-called crime problem. 

For years the crime problem has intrigued the mind of 
man and many have been the attempts at its solution. In 
spite of the progress of modern science, and in spite of the 
bombardment of many different scientific approaches, the 
crime problem still offers a distinct challenge. There are 
those who consider that, from the broad perspective of 
many years, progress is being made. That is, recognition 
of our problem together with an appreciation of its com- 
plexities, must be termed progress. Awareness piques curi- 
osity which in turn leads to investigation into the extent 
and nature of the problem. It is at this stage that we find 
ourselves today. Having achieved an appreciation of the 
extent of the problem, we are now ready for the next 
phase, that is, to empirically modify human conduct on the 
basis of knowledge which has been acquired to the end 
that antisocial behavior will be minimized. 

In doing this, the trend is to coordinate all the resources 
at our command and to fuse the contributions of many 
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fields of scientific investigation, among which we may 
include psychology, psychiatry, psychoanalysis, sociology, 
penology, criminology, physiology, anthropology, and edu- 
cation. The multiplicity of this approach indicates not 
that we are dealing with a phenomenon so complex that 
there is little relationship between isolated causes and 
their apparent effect, but rather that we are dealing with 
varying constellations of factors producing a relatively 
small number of effects. 

Originally the criminal court was designed to represent 
constituted authority, and to enforce the mandate of that 
authority as it related to the behavior of individuals com- 
prising a social group. Thus until very recently the crimi- 
nal court has been simply an agent of punishment. Little 
thought was given toward correcting human behavior; the 
emphasis was upon punishing those who misbehaved. 

Through the development of the juvenile court and the 
realization of the futility of punishing children who were 
more victims of circumstance than wilful wrongdoers, a 
new philosophy has been devised regarding the proper 
function of all criminal courts. Courts are becoming in- 
creasingly aware of their responsibility as agents of treat- 
ment. They are realizing that correction is of far more 
importance than punishment, and that they must develop 
correctional as well as penal machinery. What may the 
psychologist contribute to this new phase of court treat- 
ment to make it more effective? 

The primary function of the psychologist is to attempt 
to determine the causative factors of behavior disorders 
and to suggest such remedial measures as those factors 
would indicate. This statement of function, however, does 
not imply that it is only the psychologist who is peculiarly 
fitted to make such a contribution. Rather it means that 
the psychologist is only one of a group of investigators 
each of whom must contribute such special technique as 
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his own training makes possible. Together, and only to- 
gether, these specialists from their different fields may 
make their best contributions toward the solution of an 
individual problem. 

The scope of psychological service is indicated in a 
preliminary proposal regarding the licensing of consulting 
psychologists in the State of New York. To quote from 
the bill, ‘““The practice of psychology is defined within the 
meaning and intent of this article as the application of the 
principles and techniques of the science of psychology to 
the measurement, evaluation, explanation, interpretation, 
motivation, guidance, or redirection of human behavior.” 

What, then, are the techniques of the psychologist? 
Immediately one thinks of that amazing array of tests 
which have been identified as his equipment. These tests 
have gone through various stages of modification, devel- 
opment and amplification so that now we have reasonably 
reliable measurements of certain mental functions. It 
would be superfluous in this group to discuss mental tests 
per se. Suffice it to recognize some of the various cate- 
gories into which these fall, namely, general intelligence, 
special abilities, academic achievement, vocational apti- 
tudes, emotionality, personality. The very scope and 
nature of these tests indicates the extent to which psychol- 
ogy as a science impinges on other fields of scientific inves- 
tigation. And yet, because of the unique method of ap- 
proach, it is possible through psychology to acquire perti- 
nent knowledge that may be quantitatively evaluated and 
that may be utilized by those who are engaged in other 
fields of human guidance. 

The contribution which the various tests have made in 
establishing psychology as a recognized science has at the 
same time caused some confusion in the public mind toward 
the clinical psychologist. Because of this it may be well 
worth while in considering the function of the psychologist 
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in court treatment to differentiate between the psychome- 
trist and the psychologist. The psychometrist is concerned 
with the administration of certain specific tests given to 
evaluate the subject’s abilities in certain specific fields. The 
clinical psychologist, on the other hand, is concerned not 
only with such tests but with their interpretation in terms 
of the total personality, and also with the total person- 
ality in terms of the total environment. 

From the standpoint of practical application, a duly 
qualified clinical psychologist because of his academic back- 
ground and special training in test technique and clinical 
experience, is equipped to give various types of mental 
tests and to study emotional reactions and attitudes. In 
addition he is familiar with related educational problems, 
is capable of making social investigations, and is oriented 
with respect to the more marked emotional and mental 
disturbances which, because of the organic factors, are 
generally recognized as being within the province of 
psychiatry. 

The function of the psychologist working alone in a 
court setup differs primarily in terms of extent of scope 
from that of one who is part of a unit in a child guidance 
or mental hygiene clinic. The function of the psychologist 
attached to a clinic has become comparatively well defined 
during the development and establishment of these clinics 
and further elaboration is unnecessary except perhaps to 
mention the fact that there is actually greater variability 
in function than is ordinarily supposed. 


The Development of Clinics 


May we for a moment digress and consider the histori- 
cal development of the application of psychological prin- 
ciples to the treatment of offenders. It was Healy and 
Bronner who first undertook this task back in 1908 in the 
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Cook County, Illinois, Juvenile Court. Their original dem- 
onstration was the forerunner of the present day child 
guidance clinic and led to the establishment in Chicago of 
the Juvenile Psychopathic Institute. It was their contri- 
bution toward a better understanding of human conduct 
which enabled the court to deal more wisely with the 
children coming to its attention. 

Following the lead of the Juvenile Psychopathic Insti- 
tute, which in 1920 was renamed the Institute for Juvenile 
Research, the services of similar clinics were made avail- 
able to other courts throughout the country. With indi- 
vidual variations, the plan of organization of these clinics 
usually followed a general pattern which included the 
services of psychiatrists, psychologists and psychiatric 
social workers. Clinics of this type established in our larger 
cities serve various community agencies and with few 
exceptions exist independently of the courts. 

During the last decade there has been a wider dissemi- 
nation of knowledge regarding these clinics, and an ever- 
increasing appreciation of the contribution which they can 
make toward the general problem of conduct disorders. 
However, at the present stage of development, the estab- 
lishment of such clinics has been restricted to our larger 
centers of population. What of our smaller cities and 
towns, and our rural areas? With over half of the total 
population of the United States living outside the metro- 
politan centers, a considerable proportion of cases coming 
to the attention of various courts is drawn from these 
localities. The problem of delinquency is analogous to that 
of health; the old assumption that all country children 
grow up healthy has been exploded by investigation into 
health conditions in rural areas. In like manner the idea 
that there is no delinquency in the country has been modi- 
fied. The entire mode and tempo of rural living has been 
markedly changed during the last twenty years by develop- 
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ments in transportation, communication, and transmission 
of electric power. Accompanying this there has been a 
definite impress on the mores, and a breakdown in the 
traditional sources of social control as exemplified in the 
church, the home and the state. 

What facilities are there which will provide for this 
ever-increasing group of delinquents drawn from the 
smaller population centers,—services similar to those 
offered by mental hygiene clinics in urban areas? Among 
the facilities thus far developed have been traveling child 
guidance clinics and individual specialists in the field 
(psychiatrists or psychologists) who devote their time to 
the study of individual offenders. Regardless, however, 
of whether the services of a full staff setup or only indi- 
vidual specialists are available, the problem of meeting 
the demands for such service is similar. No matter how 
large the staff, whether in metropolitan areas or rural 
districts, it has always been inadequate and incapable of 
meeting the need of such service. 

A compromise is necessary between excess demand and 
limited facilities. This compromise usually results in a 
selection of cases to be studied. Selection in turn is deter- 
mined on the basis of two factors: first, the offense com- 
mitted, and second, the apparent deviation from normal 
mental reactions on the part of the offender. It is noted 
that too frequently as in other methods of treatment, 
undue emphasis has been placed upon the offense rather 
than upon the offender. 


The Function of the Psychologist 


Thus far we have outlined the function of the clinical 
psychologist and have oriented the field of psychology to 
various other sciences and techniques engaged with the 
general problem of human behavior. We have briefly out- 
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lined the development of behavior clinics, indicated the 
extent to which such service is available to the courts, and 
suggested the selective basis on which such service is 
determined. 

We now return to our original thesis, the psychologist 
as a factor in court treatment. Originally the primary 
function of the psychologist was to act either indepen- 
dently or as one of a group in an advisory capacity to the 
judge. On the basis of individual study, effort was made 
to find the causative factors of antisocial conduct in order 
that a suitable program of treatment might be advised 
for the offender. ; 

Of what does individual study consist and what are the 
specific factors given consideration in the psychological 
examination? One of the first factors to be determined is 
the level of general intelligence. How does this child 
compare mentally with other children of his age and 
similar socio-economic and national background? Is his 
general intelligence sufficiently retarded to place him in 
the feebleminded classification? Is it superior or average? 
Having once obtained reliable ratings by standardized 
tests we then evaluate the findings in the light of the 
child’s personal history, his health record, his general 
physical condition, his school progress, and his work 
record, if any. Other members of his family and his 
environmental background are also considered. 

Not infrequently the findings of tests of general intelli- 
gence differ markedly from the impressions of the layman, 
mainly because the latter bases his opinion on restricted 
and limited aspects rather than on a broad consideration 
of all factors involved. The bright superficial alertness of 
a youngster, for example, may screen the fact that he is of 
borderline mentality. Another child has always been con- 
sidered stupid on the basis of poor school progress and it 
is not until the application of psychological tests that his 
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superior mental ability is recognized and that his special 
disability in the form of a reading handicap is discovered. 
A third child presents a problem in school because of dis- 
interest, lack of application, and annoying behavior; psy- 
chological tests disclose that he is of superior intelligence 
and capable of academic work several years in advance of 
his present grade placement. Thus we see that in tests of 
general intelligence we have the first cornerstone on which 
rests the structure of the psychologist’s analysis of an 
individual. 

The second cornerstone to be recognized is considera- 
tion of the physical condition. In accepting the theory that 
our bodies function as a whole, the psychologist must 
appreciate the interrelationship between physical condition 
and mental functioning. The effect of the child’s present 
physical condition upon his general intelligence must be 
considered, as must the effect of prolonged and severe 
malnutrition, for example, upon mental growth, or serious 
illness such as encephalitis upon emotional control. It is 
the function of the psychologist, from the standpoint of 
his broad basic training, to determine some of these more 
obscure interrelationships and to relate them to appar- 
ently unconnected behavior disorders. 

The effect of physical handicaps on personality, emo- 
tional adjustment and consequent social behavior must be 
given due recognition. While it is comparatively easy to 
note the influence upon the individual of obvious physical 
defects such as spinal curvatures or crossed eyes, the far 
reaching effects of physical abnormalities in the majority 
of instances are due to less grotesque anomalies such as 
deviations in weight and stature, or skin blemishes. 

The third cornerstone, the study of the emotions, also 
falls within the province of the psychologist. It is from 
this broad field that ofttimes most illuminating light is 
thrown upon conduct disorders. Here the subtleties and 
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vagaries of human nature must be given serious consider- 
ation. It must be determined why one child in a large 
family feels that there is marked discrimination against 
him although all other members would be unanimous in 
their denial of such an allegation; or why it is that one 
child reacts to his feeling of inferiority by withdrawal 
whereas another becomes aggressive. 

Regardless of the school of psychology to which we 
may subscribe, the motivating force of human emotions 
cannot be denied. The part emotional attitudes, whether 
conscious or unconscious, play in the conduct of offenders 
is a real one deserving of most thorough study and careful 
evaluation. Whether such study is approached by any of 
the various controlled test techniques or whether it is 
attempted through skilled interviewing is relatively un- 
important. 

The fourth cornerstone is the study of the environment. 
The psychologist is interested in the role environment 
plays with respect to the individual and his conduct. What 
environmental factors are having their effect and in what 
degree? The home and all that it implies in terms of 
housing facilities, standards of living, family interrelation- 
ships; the school and its impress upon the individual; the 
neighborhood and its provisions for recreational facili- 
ties, physical makeup, and mores indigenous to locale. All 
these and many other factors are subject to scrutiny by the 
psychologist in his attempt to understand human conduct. 

The term “total individual in the total situation” has 
become almost an axiom within the last decade. We study 
the child from the standpoint of his physical, mental and 
emotional makeup and interpret our findings against a 
background of his personal history, his family, his hered- 
ity, and his environment. 

For sixteen years I have been associated with juvenile 
courts in the capacity of psychologist. Consequently I am 
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better qualified to discuss the work of juvenile courts, and 
confine my remarks to them rather than to courts having 
criminal jurisdiction. From this long perspective I have 
witnessed the development of the mental hygiene move- 
ment and its acceptance as an important adjunct in court 
treatment. The program today, however, is by no means 
complete and much progress is still to be made. 

With increased knowledge and the development of addi- 
tional tests and techniques, the function of the psychologist 
has gradually broadened. Although the aim is essentially 
the same, the approach toward its achievement has been 
modified. The difference lies primarily in emphasis. In- 
stead of treating symptoms, an attempt is now being made 
to determine the underlying causes of conduct disorders 
in order that contributing factors may be modified or 
eliminated. 


The Enlarged Function of the Court 


Progress is frequently the result of avoiding or allevi- 
ating irritations. As human beings, we are inclined to put 
forth effort only when we are sufficiently uncomfortable to 
make the effort less painful than the irritating condition. 
The treatment of social ills falls into a similar category. 
Community interest and action is aroused primarily 
through flagrant misbehavior. Time and again we hear 
the cry of public indignation—something must be done 
about this, that, or the other thing! The court as a gov- 
ernmental agency charged with the responsibility of meet- 
ing this problem thus becomes the focus of attention. 
Recent years have seen a change in the philosophy behind 
court treatment. With an awakening public consciousness 
the function of the court is no longer limited to the treat- 
ment of individual offenders. 
No matter how adequately or how extensively courts 
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deal with cases brought to their attention, the symptoms 
rather than the causative factors of antisocial conduct are 
being recognized. By directing effort to a determination 
of the basic factors underlying maladjustment, the court 
lays the foundation for its recently acquired added func- 
tion, namely, an educational program directed toward 
prevention. 

The juvenile court by reason of its unique position and 
vested power, should become the catalytic agent in unify- 
ing community resources and directing them into construc- 
tive channels. Many courts are accepting this educational 
responsibility to the community and are assuming leader- 
ship in the development of a preventive program. 

One consequence of this new movement is the coopera- 
tive plan being developed by various community agencies 
such as welfare, educational, police, health, and probation 
departments together with other public and private social 
agencies, recreation and character building groups. By 
consciously directing effort toward a planned program and 
by critically evaluating the results from time to time, a 
dynamic working relationship between community forces 
is created. 

It is significant to note that there is an optimum size 
for such working units determined by geographic areas 
which makes such inter-agency cooperation effective. 
Whereas metropolitan areas meet this condition through 
districting, rural communities generally define limits on 
the basis of natural geographic boundaries. Also in rural 
areas amalgamation of districts is sometimes necessary in 
order that specialized facilities may be brought within 
financial reach. By thus reducing the working unit to a 
size where the constituents may rub elbows, so to speak, 
the possibilities for appreciating existing conditions, set- 
ting forces in motion, and determining results are greatly 
enhanced. 
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I should like to illustrate this expanding function of the 
court by briefly outlining the program as it is being devel- 
oped in Santa Barbara County. This county, having an 
area of 2,630 square miles, is typically rural and is approx- 
imately midway between San Francisco and Los Angeles. 
The total population is 72,000 of which 37,000 live in the 
city of Santa Barbara and 7,500 in Santa Maria, seventy- 
five miles away. 

Under the California law, the juvenile court is a branch 
of the superior court. The probation department is 
responsible to the judge of the juvenile court and serves 
that court but also renders service to adult courts, both 
superior and inferior. The staff of the probation depart- 
ment includes a chief probation officer, four deputies, one 
clerk and two stenographers. A program of partial psy- 
chological service was superseded a year and a half ago 
by full time service through the appointment of a psychol- 
ogist attached to this department. 

The community is particularly fortunate in having as 
judge of the juvenile court a man who is not only an out- 
standing student of law but also an ardent supporter of a 
sound program of child welfare. In actual fact, it is upon 
the ability and interest of Judge Atwell Westwick that 
the success of the program depends. 

Other branches of government in Santa Barbara County 
are well organized and highly efficient. The health depart- 
ment holds a leading rank in the country for counties of 
comparable size. The welfare department is well organ- 
ized as is the hospital service. The school department is 
making a demonstration in curriculum planning and teach- 
ing methods according to the most recently developed 
educational theories. It is significant to note that the 
county supervisors, the fiscal agents for the county, have 
so far recognized the value of social work that they have 
not only given financial support to such a correlated and 
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coordinated program but have insisted upon the develop- 
ment of sound social methods and procedures in all depart- 
ments of county government. 


The Psychologist’s Contribution to Prevention 


The chief objective of the program of delinquency pre- 
vention as sponsored by the juvenile court includes two 
broad phases: training in early recognition of symptoms 
indicative of maladjustment, and cooperative effort to 
modify environmental factors contributing to delinquent 
behavior. The psychologist as an adjunct of the court has 
a definite contribution to make toward the development 
of this program. The educational phase is furthered 
through the knowledge resulting from his specialized 
training. Whether this is attempted through an individual 
or group approach, it is based upon findings of psychologi- 
cal study and derived theoretical principles. 

In the practical application of this program, children 
are referred for psychological study by any of the above 
mentioned county departments or by other private and 
public childcaring agencies as well as by probation officers 
or parents. Individual studies are made not only of known 
offenders but also of other children who are considered 
pre-delinquent or who are beginning to evidence malad- 
justment either at home, in school, or in the community. 
The psychological study is supplemented in each case by 
a detailed social history and also a general physical 
examination. 

A conference is held on each child and the psychological 
findings are evaluated and interpreted in the light of perti- 
nent information obtained through other sources. On this 
basis a program of treatment is developed, the details of 
which are thoroughly understood by those responsible for 
putting it into practice. In this connection the comments 
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of one judge who has had much experience in juvenile 
work are particularly illuminating. In his opinion, the 
chief contribution of the psychologist was in the education 
of the probation officers so that they, through an appre- 
ciation of the principles of mental hygiene, learned to 
consider children as individuals rather than cases to be 
disposed of as rapidly as possible. 

In addition to forming the basis of treatment for indi- 
vidual children, the information obtained through psycho- 
logical study is utilized in interpreting the bases of anti- 
social conduct or incipient behavior disorders to those 
responsible for the care and training of children. Among 
these persons may be included parents, teachers, social 
workers, recreational leaders, and others having contact 
with children. The object of this widespread educational 
program is the modification of factors contributing to 
conduct disorders. 

Still a third use to which the findings of the psychologi- 
cal study are put is the broader educational approach to 
organized social units within the community such as service 
clubs, women’s clubs, church groups and parent-teacher 
organizations, in order that local resources may be devel- 
oped and existing facilities utilized. In actual practice, 
the effect of this new emphasis has resulted in modifying 
the educational system through recognition of the need, 
for example, of special classes for slow-learning children, 
courses in vocational training, and teachers trained to do 
remedial work in subjects such as reading and arithmetic. 

Psychological study of individuals has, in certain cases, 
revealed conditions conducive to antisocial conduct. With 
information so obtained, attempts at correction of these 
so-called foci of infection have ensued. The psychologist 
as a representative of the court should always participate 
in sound programs for community organization for social 
betterment. 
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Interest in the organization of child study groups has 
been stimulated as still another avenue of approach for 
the dissemination of knowledge regarding child care and 
training, the role of family relationships, and the elements 
of personal and social adjustment. Time does not permit 
further elaboration of the role the psychologist plays in 
the development of a preventive program. As always in 
the case of specialization, the psychologist is on the first 
line of defense. Together with other consultants, he indi- 
cates the line of approach to be taken by other depart- 
ments of the court. 

Thus we may see that the role of the psychologist in 
court treatment is dependent first upon the attitude and 
philosophy of the court itself and the court’s willingness 
to accept new and sometimes unconventional methods of 
treatment. It is dependent in the second place upon the 
willingness of the community as a whole to cooperate in a 
well-rounded program by providing the services of many 
other agencies. If these two conditions are favorable the 
psychologist’s best opportunity for making a contribution 
consists in the pooling of his knowledge and procedures 
for study and treatment with those of other specialists. 
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N discussing my subject, choosing boys for the camps of 
ll the Civilian Conservation Corps, it may be advisable 
to describe first the form of organization of the Emer- 
gency Conservation Work or the Civilian Conservation 
Corps as it is popularly known. In 1933, President Roose- 
velt, with his clear vision of the needs of the young men 
of this country, said: 

‘I propose to create a civilian conservation corps to be 
used in simple work, not interfering with normal employ- 
ment, and confining itself to forestry, the prevention of 
soil erosion, flood control and similar projects. I call your 
attention to the fact that this type of work is of definite 
practical value, not only through the prevention of great 
present financial loss, but also as a means of creating 
future national wealth. 

‘This enterprise is an established part of our national 
policy. It will conserve our precious national resources. 
It will pay dividends to the present and future generations. 
It will make improvements in national and state domains, 
which have been largely forgotten in the past few years 
of industrial development.” 

Emergency Conservation Work was initially estab- 
lished under the provisions of an act of Congress, ap- 
proved March 31, 1933 (Pub. No. 5, 73 Cong.), an act 
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for the relief of unemployment through the performance 
of useful public work, and for other purposes. By Execu- 
tive Order of April 5, 1933, the agencies for the adminis- 
tration of the program were determined, Robert Fechner 
was appointed director of Emergency Conservation Work 
and the Secretary of War, the Secretary of Agriculture, 
the Secretary of the Interior and the Secretary of Labor 
were appointed representatives to constitute an advisory 
council. 

The Department of Labor delegates the actual selec- 
tion of enrollees to a state director of selection in each 
state. The Department of War has for its major func- 
tions in this service acceptance of the unemployed young 
men selected, their assignment and transportation, com- 
mand, camp construction, administration, discipline, sup- 
ply, sanitation, medical care, hospitalization, education 
and welfare, the furnishing of work details to the repre- 
sentative of the department supervising the work proj- 
ects. The office of the chief of finance, War Department, 
acts as the general agent for nearly all phases of Emer- 
gency Conservation Work. 

The Department of Agriculture is responsible for the 
work projects under the technical direction of the various 
services within that department, including the Forest 
Service, Bureau of Biological Survey, Bureau of Animal 
Industry and the Soil Conservation Service, all of which 
have long been identified intimately with the problems of 
conservation. In addition to the work supervisory func- 
tions in the barracks camps within the United States, the 
Forest Service also performs full administrative functions 
among a comparatively small group of enrollees in Puerto 
Rico and Alaska. 

The Department of the Interior is responsible for the 
work projects under the technical direction of the various 
services within the department, including the National 
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Park Service, National Parks and Monuments, State Park 
Division, Bureau of Reclamation, General Land Office, 
Division of Grazing and Bureau of Indian Affairs. 

The authorized enrollment quota at the present time 
is 350,000, which includes 25,000 veterans. In addition 
there is authorized the enrollment of not to exceed 10,000 
Indians, 600 residents of Alaska, 2,400 residents of 
Puerto Rico, 400 residents of the Virgin Islands and 800 
residents of Hawaii, a total of 364,200. 


Selection of Enrollees 


From the outset of Emergency Conservation Work in 
April, 1933, the opportunity to serve as a member of the 
Civilian Conservation Corps has met a ready response 
from unemployed young men between the ages of seven- 
teen and twenty-eight years (originally eighteen to twenty- 
five). Selection procedure has facilitated in every com- 
munity the purpose and desire of this group of prospective 
enrollees. Nearly 1,600,000 juniors have been selected 
and certified for enrollment in the past four years. 

Selection is made under uniform standards of eligibility. 
An applicant for enrollment as a junior must be between 
seventeen and twenty-eight years of age, unmarried, unem- 
ployed, physically fit, a citizen of the United States, with 
needy dependents of blood or obligation. A further require- 
ment is that as a condition precedent to enrollment each 
junior must agree to allot to a dependent relative, usually 
a person in his immediate family, a substantial portion of 
his monthly pay of $30, not less than $22 and usually $25 
per month. The office of the chief of finance, War 
Department, reports that from April 5, 1933 to March 
31, 1937 a total of $492,000,000 was paid out in the 
form of cash allowances to enrollees in the CCC camps. 
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Of this amount, approximately $360,000,000 was paid 
direct to the dependents of the boys as allotments. 

The relief feature of Emergency Conservation Work 
has caused the Department of Labor, in supervising the 
selection of men, to call upon the emergency relief admin- 
istrations or the public welfare departments of the several 
states to serve as state selecting agencies. These appoint- 
ments have been accepted gladly by the states. 

The basic law provides that ‘‘no person under convic- 
tion for crime and serving sentence therefor shall be 
employed under the provision of this act.”” Therefore, by 
a decision of the director, men on probation or parole at 
the time of making application or thereafter are not eli- 
gible for selection, a decision which is supported by an 
opinion of the Attorney General of the United States, 
dated March 6, 1936, addressed to the President, which 


reads in part as follows: 


The inhibition against employment of persons ‘serving sen- 
tence’ cannot reasonably be construed as referring to utilization 
of the labor of persons actually under confinement in a jail, peni- 
tentiary, prison camp, etc. The statute provides for ‘employing 
citizens of the United States who are unemployed’, and is pur- 
posed to relieve distress, not merely to obtain labor for the speci- 
fied projects. Other statutes provide for the employment of 
federal prisoners, and expressly forbid their ‘hiring out’ or em- 
ployment beyond the prison limits (18 U.S.C. 708, 744, 764, 
793, 838). A fortiori ‘employment’ by the United States of 
unemployed citizens could not extend to employment of persons 
incarcerated in local prisons in violation of local laws. 

Therefore, since the rules of construction require that the 
inhibition against employing persons ‘serving sentence’ must be 
accorded some effect, it is necessary that the words be inter- 
preted as applying to the serving of sentences otherwise than by 
confinement in penal institutions, if reasonably possible; and 
this can be accomplished only by applying the provisions to per- 
sons on parole or on probation, and to any persons who may be 
given conditional suspended sentences under state laws . . . 

It is therefore my opinion that persons on probation or on 
parole as a consequence of conviction for crime are not eligible 
for employment in the Civilian Conservation Corps camps. 


ee 
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The files in the office of the director contain a great 
deal of correspondence relative to the selection of young 
men for enrollment in the Civilian Conservation Corps 
who are on probation and parole, and several definite 
questions have been submitted to various officials of the 
Corps for a tentative answer. 

The first question was: What has been your experience 
with the parolees and probationers who got into the CCC 
organizations? Do letters from state directors of selection 
shed any light on this point? 

It was answered to the effect that inasmuch as we have 
always instructed state directors of CCC selection not to 
accept the applications of young men who are on proba- 
tion or parole, we have never received any official reports 
from the selecting agencies on the manner in which en- 
rollees who have been selected in violation of these regula- 
tions have conducted themselves while in camp. 

The second question was: Would the adoption of a 
regulation permitting enrollment of probationers or men 
with minor juvenile delinquency records make the general 
task of selection more difficult? 

The general reply was that the adoption of a policy 
to permit the enrollment, under certain circumstances, of 
probationers or men with minor juvenile delinquency rec- 
ords would unquestionably make the task of selection more 
difficult. 

It must be realized that the CCC is not equipped to 
deal with the individual problems of young men on a 
highly individualized case work basis. It does not have the 
facilities of a correctional institution. Consequently it 
would obviously be unwise to permit the selection and 
enrollment of any but the very best class of probationers 
or other young men under the jurisdiction of a court or 
correctional institution. The young men must be able to 
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adjust themselves to camp life. The process of selection 
would therefore become both difficult and important. 

It is obvious that pressure would be exerted upon any 
agent to select many who unquestionably do not belong in 
the corps. Careful and explicit procedures would have to 
be worked out to prevent the enrollment of a sizable 
group of young men who would be likely not to make a 
proper adjustment. Poor selection would cause difficult 
problems of camp discipline and administration. 

Even at its best, the selection of young men from the 
probation and parole group might cause an adverse public 
reaction. Some parents would hesitate to permit their 
boys to enroll if this fact became known. The most skilful 
handling would be necessary to reduce to a minimum any 
criticism of the Corps which might arise as a result of 
such a policy. 

In all probability it would be necessary to hold the state 
director of selection personally responsible for investiga- 
tion and selection of these young men. From an adminis- 
trative viewpoint this responsibility would be a major 
burden. 

The third question was: What special steps have been 
taken to insure that non-eligible youths are not selected? 

In the past, state and local selecting agents have devel- 
oped their own methods for making sure ineligible young 
men are not selected. In the smaller communities case 
work investigators almost invariably know whether a 
youth from a relief family is on probation or parole. If it 
is found after a young man is selected that he has falsified 
his answer to the question about his record, he is, of 
course, immediately discharged. 

The fourth question was: What is the consensus of 
opinion of welfare workers and others engaged in select- 
ing CCC enrollees on the subject? 

The general reply to this question was that it is difficult 
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to know what the majority of welfare and relief officials 
think about the problem of selecting young men from this 
group. Some unquestionably favor no discrimination 
against a man because he is on probation or parole, if he 
is the type of young man who readily adjusts to the 
environment of the Corps and becomes a useful enrollee. 
On the other hand, there are those who feel that the real 
problem is that of helping such a young man to readjust 
himself in the community where he will continue to live. 
If he goes away to a CCC camp until after his probation 
or parole fs terminated, he may never get the helpful guid- 
ance of trained people to make this important and difficult 
adjustment. 

Some officials have observed that occasionally where a 
young man who has previously served a term in a correc- 
tional institution is enrolled in the Civilian Conservation 
Corps, his background becomes known and when anything 
irregular occurs in camp he is immediately suspected. Such 
a situation is certainly psychologically undesirable. The 
importance of this observation may be greater than is 
immediately apparent. 

There are undoubtedly many instances in which service 
in the CCC would prove of considerable value to young 
men who have been under the jurisdiction of a court or of 
a correctional institution. The value depends not only on 
careful selection but also to a great extent on the leader- 
ship personnel of each particular camp and the manner in 
which the camp as a whole is conducted. It is clearly a 
problem of weighing the difficulties of administration 
against the possible advantages. 


A pplication Procedure 


If a young man wishes to make application for the 
Civilian Conservation Corps he goes to the local welfare 
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or relief agency and places his name on file. In rural areas 
such an office is usually located in the county seat. Metro- 
politan areas are frequently organized for relief and wel- 
fare purposes on a district basis with branch offices in 
various sections of the city. Local relief and welfare 
officers, accredited to the state selecting agency, serve as 
local selecting agents. 

At the time of his first visit to the selecting agency the 
prospective enrollee will be given a printed information 
pamphlet which sets forth current eligibility requirements 
and describes briefly the rights and obligations of a CCC 
member, the nature of camp life, and the conservation 
work to be done. If clearly ineligible under the existing 
regulations, the man will be advised of this fact. If appar- 
ently eligible, the applicant will be asked for a brief per- 
sonal history including such data as age, place and date of 
birth, education, length of time unemployed, previous 
enrollment if any, and similar items. During the interim 
between enrollment periods the local agent verifies these 
data. If the opportunity is offered, the applicant’s decision 
is a voluntary one. There is no compulsion in the matter 
of selection or enrollment. 

The normal replacement period occurs quarterly, in 
January, April, July and October. At such times the 
Department of Labor is informed of vacancies in camp 
strength and issues a requisition to each of its designated 
state selecting agencies to provide the new men needed. 

The local selecting agency, through the newspapers, by 
mail, or by personal visit, notifies a sufficient number of 
qualified applicants that they have been selected. If these 
young men desire to go forward for enrollment they are 
asked each to sign an individual application form which 
when countersigned by the local selecting agent serves as 
evidence of proper selection and certification, and accom- 
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panies the man as a personal record throughout his term 
of service. 

The War Department through the nine Army Corps 
area commanders, located at Boston, New York, Balti- 
more, Atlanta, Columbus, Chicago, Omaha, San Antonio 
and San Francisco, furnishes requisitions to the state 
selecting agencies so that a given number of men are sent 
to a specified Army acceptance station for the preliminary 
physical examination. If such examination is satisfactory 
the man is sent to a conditioning camp, or, in many in- 
stances, direct to a work camp. Alternates replace those 
rejected upon examination, and transportation is provided 
by the Government. 

In cases of rejected applicants the selecting agency is 
instructed to carefully note the situation in which the 
“reject” finds himself, because in addition to unemploy- 
ment, he faces the need for medical attention which the 
local health and medical officials must be relied upon to 
furnish. In this connection it must also be remembered 
that a continuous sifting process will necessarily go on in 
the conditioning camps and the work camps. Not only will 
men with communicable diseases be discovered, but some 
men with heart lesions and other incapacitating conditions 
will have to be discharged. 

At the conditioning camp or at the work camp the final 
physical examination is given including inoculation against 
typhoid, paratyphoid, and smallpox. The acceptee is then 
formally enrolled by subscribing to an enrollment oath. 
He normally will remain about two weeks in a condition- 
ing camp, during which time work and recreation will be 
scheduled to get him into good physical condition for out- 
door labor. He is then sent to a work camp which is his 
headquarters for the balance of his term of service. Those 
men sent direct to work camps from acceptance stations 
have their enrollment and conditioning completed at the 
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work camp. At the end of his service the man is returned 
to the place of selection or to his home if a shorter dis- 
tance, irrespective of the factors which caused discharge. 


Camp Administration 


The camps of the Civilian Conservation Corps, 2,000 
in number, are located throughout the states as follows: 


Alabama 36 Kentucky 44 North Dakota 11 
Arizona 37 Louisiana 36 Ohio 48 
Arkansas 42 Maine 15 Oklahoma 4] 
California 96 Maryland 28 Oregon 51 
Colorado 41 Massachusetts 36 Pennsylvania 90 
Connecticut 16 Michigan 74 Rhode Island 6 
Delaware 6 Minnesota 62 SouthCarolina 37 
District of Mississippi 42 South Dakota 22 
Columbia 2 Missouri 51 Tennessee 47 
Florida 21 Montana 27 Texas 72 
Georgia 39 Nebraska 20 Utah 31 
Idaho R-1 23 Nevada 17 Vermont 30 
~ Ba 26 NewHampshire 17 Virginia 81 
Illinois 65 New Jersey 34 Washington 49 
. Indiana 40 New Mexico 39 West Virginia 40 
Iowa 35 New York 99 Wisconsin 75 
Kansas 19 NorthCarolina 54 Wyoming 28 


The company strength of each camp was originally 200 
men, but for the past year it has been reduced to 163. The 
company command consists of two officers of the Reserve 
Corps not above the rank of captain, assigned to active 
duty with the U. S. Army, and a medical officer. 

The company commander exercises the normal func- 
tions of the company commander in the Army omitting 
only military training. He tempers all his actions to con- 
form to the civilian status of the enrollee. He commands 
the work camp, and in all matters relating to health, sani- 
tation, discipline, company administration, supply, educa- 
tion, and welfare has final decision. 


eee eee 
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A code of discipline is, of course, necessary and the 
commanding officer of each company or unit is charged 
with the responsibility of maintaining it. The status of all 
members of the Corps is that of civilians. For crimes and 
offenses which constitute a violation of civil (criminal) 
laws, men are delivered to the civil authorities. The 
authorized punishments in the camps are: admonition; 
suspension of privileges, not to exceed one week at a time; 
substitution of specified duties within the camp for regular 
work, not to exceed one week at a time and not to inter- 
fere with work project; deduction from cash allowance, 
not to exceed three days’ allowance in any one month, 
except as provided in case of dishonorable discharge; 
reduction of leaders and assistant leaders; discharge with- 
out forfeiture of pay and allowances; dishonorable dis- 
charge with forfeiture of all pay and allotments due and 
unpaid at date of discharge. 

Hearings are required, except for desertion, in cases 
where offenses require more than admonition, and the man 
has the right to be represented at such hearing. He also 
has the right of appeal from decisions rendered and pun- 
ishments imposed. Records of such hearing are made in 
detail and filed. A man honorably discharged at his own 
request may not re-enroll for a period of one year from 
date of discharge. 

Provisions are made for promotion of enrolled men to 
a limited number of positions as assistant leader at $36 
per month and leader at $45 per month. Such promotions 
are much sought after and are a great aid in the promotion 
of camp morale. 

Medical care and hospitalization are provided for all 
men who become ill or who have an accident. Each en- 
rollee comes under the law providing compensation for 
injuries to federal employees, and in case of death the 
body, accompanied by an attendant, will be transported 
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home and burial expenses paid in the amount estimated by 
regulations, not in excess of $100. 


Educational Program 


Each camp provides an educational program under com- 
petent direction by the camp educational advisor who is 
selected and appointed by the Commissioner of Education 
of the United States. The camps have supplied a new 
and wholesome environment for thousands of undevel- 
oped youths. 

The. educational program has served greatly to help 
make the CCC a builder of men. Among the educational 
opportunities offered have been the following: 


1. Over 50,000 enrollees have been taught to read and write. 


2. More than 300,000 enrollees have brushed up on common 
school subjects and received a better grounding in them. 


3. Over 200,000 men have pursued high school courses while 
50,000 have taken college subjects. 


4. About 40 per cent of the enrollees are regularly registered 
in vocational subjects. 


5. Over 50,000 men have taken correspondence work. 


6. Systematic training on CCC work projects has developed 
the skills and abilities of over 1,000,000 men and taught them 
the value of regular work habits and better management. 


7. An uncounted number have laid the foundation for con- 
structive use of leisure. 


8. CCC education has been directed toward making each indi- 
vidual more employable and a better citizen. Counseling, guid- 
ance and placement constitute the foundation of the program. 


These educational opportunities, as outlined above, are 
now being offered to some enrollees in some camps. They 
are not offered to all enrollees in all camps because of lack 
of teaching personnel, lack of equipment, and lack of ade- 
quate time for education in the camps. Owing to the 
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rather uncertain status of proposed legislation making the 
CCC a permanent organization, it is hardly possible to 
outline future improvements in the educational program. 
However, it is the purpose of the director to enlarge and 
broaden its scope as far as the law and appropriations will 
permit. 

A study of the previous schooling of enrollees reveals 
how necessary it is that the educational program have 
variety and flexibility. There are over 10,000 illiterates in 
the camps; more than 50 per cent have never completed 
the eighth grade; 46 per cent have attended high school, 
and only one-third of these have graduated; slightly more 
than three per cent have gone to college but only one-fifth 
of one per cent have graduated. Thousands of those who 
were reported as having had one, two or three years of 
schooling are functionally illiterate. 

Obviously, 350,000 men coming from all parts of the 
country and from all sorts of home backgrounds present 
many degrees of ability, aptitude, and interest. Those in 
charge of the CCC have had to take all of these conditions 
into account in providing educational facilities. 


Chaplains 


The spiritual welfare of the enrollees has been one of 
the chief concerns of the director whose efforts along this 
line have had the strong and consistent support of the 
President and the War Department. The regulations first 
provided that reserve chaplains might be appointed in the 
ratio of one for every ten camps, and for about a year 
chaplains were appointed on this basis. About two years 
ago regulations were changed to read, “Reserve chaplains 
shall be appointed in the ratio of one to eight camps,” 
thus increasing the number in the camps by about sixty. 
At present there are about 290 reserve chaplains and some 
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twenty regular Army chaplains, a total of 310 on active 
duty. The Army chaplains are serving the camps in addi- 
tion to their Army post duties. 

Regulations provide for the services of volunteer civil- 
ian clergymen, Protestant, Catholic and Jewish, authoriz- 
ing a five cent per mile travel allowance. In addition thirty 
dollars each per month is allowed for a limited number of 
clergymen properly selected and under contract to conduct 
at least four religious services per month as their principal 
duty in the camps. 

There are many and varied activities in which the men 
may engage on Saturdays and Sundays and after working 
hours. Keeping the camp in good order, cleaning up, and 
carrying on the regular daily duties incident to camp life 
require some time. Recreational activities, circulating 
libraries, radios, and educational movies are provided. In 
many cases there are opportunities for hiking, mountain 
climbing, fishing, and swimming. Permission to leave camp 
for a limited time outside working hours is granted, and 
visitors may be invited to the camp at specified times. 


W ork Schedule 


As the program is essentially a work program and must 
remain a work program eight hours per day, five days per 
week, you will be interested in what the boys do each day, 
beginning at 7:30. 

The technical services are chiefly the Forest Service of 
the Department of Agriculture and the National Park 
Service of the Department of the Interior. The technical 
force consists of a project or camp superintendent, to- 
gether with a group of eight or more technical and non- 
technical foremen and supervisors. Under supervision of 
the foreman, the boys walk or are transported to the 
actual work which is of great diversity. It includes build- 
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ing of bridges, both foot and vehicular, cabins, equipment 
and supply storage houses, lookout houses, lookout towers, 
dams, large and small; erection of fences and telephone 
lines; installation of water supply systems in national and 
state parks; construction of roads, truck trails; erosion 
control, including treatment of gullies, terracing, sheet 
erosion, planting; flood control, irrigation and drainage; 
forest culture including field planting or seeding, forest 
stand improvement, tree seed collection, seed and sodding; 
forest protection including the construction of fire breaks, 
fighting of forest fires, fire prevention; tree and plant 
disease control; mosquito control, rodent control; land- 
scape and recreation work, including fine grading and 
road sloping, parking areas and parking overlooks, camp- 
ing ground development and many other activities relative 
to park work and wild life, such as fish rearing ponds, lake 
and pond development, wild life feeding, surveying, tim- 
ber estimating; restoration of historic structures. 

These activities provide opportunities for work experi- 
ence of great value to the boys following their discharge. 
Practical training is given them in using tools and equip- 
ment, working individually and with others. They have 
an opportunity for training on the job as auto mechanic, 
truck driver, tractor operator, steam shovel operator, 
road grader, welder. Other lines of work training include 
blasting, concrete construction, stone masonry, blacksmith- 
ing, carpentry, bridge construction, road and trail con- 
struction, drainage construction, building telephone lines, 
surveying, map reading, drafting, fence building, land- 
scaping, cabin construction, sign painting and timber 
cruising. 

The records indicate that more than nine thousand boys 
are leaving the Corps each month to enter employment, 
and employers generally are on the lookout for these boys 
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who have learned to work, to live with other men and to 
be amenable to ordinary discipline. 


Achievements 


A tremendous amount of work has been performed by 
the Corps during the past four years. Of 150 major types, 
a few completed items follow: 


3,800,000 Man-days spent fighting forest fires 
2,750,000 Man-days of fire prevention and fire pre- 
suppression 
56,800 Miles of fire breaks provided 
61,000 Miles of roadside and trailside fire hazard 
reduction provided 


1,025,000,000 Forest trees planted 
29,500,000 Acres of timber estimated 
26,000,000 Acres of forest stand improved 
3,300,000 Erosion check dams built 
15,000,000 Acres of disease and insect pest controlled 
87,000 Miles of truck trails, minor roads, highways 
and park roads completed 
50,000 Miles of telephone line erected 
9,250,000 Rods of fences and guard rails placed 
40,000 Buildings constructed, sixteen major types 
3,000 Lookout houses and towers built 
40,000 Foot, horse, stock and vehicle bridges built 
4,250 Large dams built 
I have seen, as I wish each of you could see, thousands 
of youngsters come into the CCC, sullen, unwanted, un- 
skilled and antisocial. I have watched them live and work 
and learn and develop with the passing months. I have 
seen them leave the camps upon completion of their terms 
of service. Most of them have regained assurance and 
self respect and that commendable, disciplined aggressive- 
ness which belongs to youth. They have become better 
fitted to earn their living in private employment, and 
through their labors they have regained their faith in 
themselves and in their nation. In this effort these young 
men have launched the United States on a sound, nation- 
wide program of conservation of natural resources. 
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Executive Secretary, Big Brother Association, 
Columbus, Ohio 


N 1930 the Court of Domestic Relations in Columbus 
conceived the idea of conducting a short time camp for 
its boy probationers. Starting with twenty boys in that 

year, the camp has grown to provide for one hundred boys 
each summer. Selection of campers, programming, leader- 
ship, and techniques of character education have been 
vastly improved during the intervening seven years, and 
the original hypothesis that camp is a good medium for 
the adjustment of behavior problems has been borne out 
in theory and practice. We have devised ways of handling 
administration and program with consideration for the 
characteristic personality traits of unstable and malad- 
justed boys. The inconsistent and frequently changing 
interests of the campers have necessitated a wide range 
and frequent change of activities. 

Camp as an effective medium for character development 

is a matter which we have gone into rather thoroughly. 


To quote from Camping and Character by Dimock and 
Hendry: 


These various factors, then, contribute to the opportunity of 
the summer camp as an agency of behavior adjustment: a change 
from the social habitat in which the behavior difficulties have 
been developed; freedom from unwise or erratic parental con- 
trol; a controlled, complete and socially wholesome enyiron- 
ment; a sympathetic and understanding leadership; and an 
atmosphere which is usually conducive to helping boys find 


the joy of cooperative endeavor and a sense of mastery and 
achievement. 












1. Dimock, Hadle 


S.; and Hendry, Charles E., Camping and Character (New 
York: The McCall 


0., 1930). 
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Numerous investigations have pointed out that we 
learn fastest the things we like to do. This is understood 
to apply not only to physical learning, but to moral learn- 
ing as well. Bond and Appel in their experiments with 
unstable children who have suffered from encephalitis 
found that by turning work into play and making good 
behavior pleasant, they were able to get unforeseen suc- 
cessful results. 


Children are learning something all of their waking hours. 
They learn from every contact they make with other people, 
with nature, with books, and with all the many other things 
that make up their world. Whether they learn desirable or 
undesirable things from these contacts depends entirely on the 
frame of mind with which they meet them. In establishing in 
the child the desirable frame of mind camp has distinctive advan- 
tages because of its skilled leaders, its healthy naturalness, its 
completely controlled program and environment, its freedom 
from undesirable influences, and its strong incentives for desir- 
able actions. 

It is a fair presumption that children develop undesirable 
character traits because there is pleasure connected with so 
doing. In camp we try to eliminate this pleasure and establish 
an equal or greater pleasure in developing desirable character 
traits instead. On the supposition that a child learns more rap- 
idly the things he likes to do, we believe that under the above 
conditions our boys learn moral lessons faster than immoral 
ones. A child has no conscious choice between good and bad 
habits and attitudes; he thinks only of having fun, and whatever 
promises that he will try. 

We try to establish a moral code by teaching the whys and 
wherefores of desirable and undesirable actions instead of set- 
ting up an arbitrary set of rules that have little or no emotional 
meaning to the boys. Without emotional association children 
do not get the deep impression that is so strong a fixing force in 
learning. This explaining of whys and wherefores is done in 
camp as part of activities and sports. Fair play, sportmanship, 
cooperation, truthfulness, and many other character traits are 
firmly fixed in the camper’s mind by their association with play 
and self-chosen activities. In their interplay with each other 
they learn to adjust themselves to social and community living 
and to understand clearly the reasons behind the rules and 
techniques of such living. The process is natural, pleasant, and 
in line with their interests, and therefore it is successful. 
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We recognize that, if improperly managed, camp can become 
just as strong a developer of undesirable as of desirable char- 
acter. We are well aware of the wealth of potentiality for the 
development of good character, and that it depends entirely on 
the control of the camp whether or not these potentialities will 
be fully developed. 

We found that many cases of misbehavior resulting from 
environmental handicaps are more propitiously regulated by 
collective than individual control. Since the misbehavior is the 
reaction to the stimuli of the environment it is obvious that to 
control the stimuli, as well as the child, is the most effective way 
to displace the undesirable reactions with desirable ones. This 
can only be done by dealing with the child in a group.’ 


Some of the objectives of our camp were: (1) to induct 
unstable boys into a conventionalized and cooperative 
medium by showing them the joy of successful participa- 
tion in organized group activities; (2) to establish mutual 
confidence and understanding between the counselors and 
the boys; (3) to establish socially acceptable standards to 
displace the misconceived standards which are characteris- 
tic of maladjusted and delinquent boys; (4) to reveal to 


the boys themselves their personal potentialities by encour- 
aging them to try out new activities; (5) and of course to 
improve the boys’ physical condition by good and sufficient 
food, outdoor living, controlled exercise, and adequate 
rest. 


Staff Selection 


During the early years of our camp we attempted to 
operate with an inadequate staff. Having little or no 
money, we were compelled to use volunteer leaders who 
were hopelessly unqualified and in many cases uninterested 
in the task which we were undertaking. There can be no 
question that next to health and sanitation, the personnel 
of a camp is of utmost importance. We now select our 


1. Wagner, Irving A., Summer Camp for Delinquent Boys at Greenwood Lake, 
Delaware, Ohio, in Glueck, Sheldon and Eleanor, Preventing Crime, a Symposium 
(New York: McGraw-Hill, 1936). 
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staff with extreme care for their ability to fulfill the two- 
fold function of carrying on the program of activities and 
of assisting in the personality study and character adjust- 
ment of the individual campers. This means that they 
must not only have ability to teach handicraft, nature study 
or boating, but must have an understanding of human 
behavior, and personalities that will challenge the interest 
and influence the thinking of the campers. 

The adolescent is ever an imitative creature addicted to 
hero worship and constantly patterning his attitudes, feel- 
ings and actions after those of the object of his admira- 
tion. To lead constructively our counselors must have 
patience, sympathy and understanding, but over and above 
these things they must be able to inspire the campers to 
follow them, to mimic the things they do and the way they 
do them. 

We now train our counselors in a special training course 
at camp the week preceding our opening date. This train- 


ing includes theoretical discussions, practical demonstra- 
tions, descriptions of our program of activities, study of 
the case records of the campers, and training in the indi- 
vidual personality study in which the counselors will be 
expected to assist. 


Limitation of Camp Treatment 


We have learned to recognize that, as a medium for 
behavior adjustment, camp has its limitations. In the early 
years of our project we were over-confident and took to 
camp a poorly selected group of boys who were chosen 
because they were a menace to the community rather than 
because they gave any indication of profiting by a short 
period in camp. We have high hopes of what we might 
accomplish with unlimited time, but we realize that in two 
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or three weeks we cannot do much with seriously abnormal 
boys and thoroughly conditioned delinquents. 

One of our first procedures each year is to determine by 
careful analysis how many boys we can handle with the 
budget available. We avoid overcrowding the camp— 
instead, we keep the number down by selecting the boys 
more carefully than formerly. The age limits we observe 
are from twelve to sixteen inclusive, but we look forward 
to the time when we shall be able to run a second camp 
period for younger boys. 

We have never found it necessary to set very strict 
standards for health. Epileptics, cripples, congenital syph- 
ilitics, boys with tuberculosis, heart trouble or glandular 
disturbances have been found to do quite as well in camp 
as the more healthy boys. We have had to make conces- 
sions in our program for these handicapped children, but 
this has never been a hardship from an administrative 
standpoint. As mentally retarded, seriously neurotic, or 
mentally abnormal boys are unable to profit by a short 
camp experience, we no longer include them. 

The particular group with which our camp has been 
most effective is the group showing behavior problems as 
the result of environmental handicaps and other external 
conditioning influences. Our greatest handicap with the 
boys who have had many years of conditioning in delin- 
quency is the element of time. We are not justified in 
expecting to correct in two weeks the results of years of 
careless and lax training, harmful associations, and bad 
habit formation. We have had, however, strong indica- 
tions that these boys are susceptible to re-education if 
enough time can be devoted to the process. Our experi- 
ences with second and third year campers seem to prove 
this point. Boy after boy who has spent more than one 
summer in camp has shown marked improvement with 
each successive year. Of course there were those who did 
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no better and some who actually retrogressed, but they 
were far outnumbered by those who displayed more stabil- 
ity, better cooperation and attitudes, and greater conform- 
ity from year to year. 

To many of the boys the camp situation with its un- 
familiar standards of cooperation and system is a strange 
and unknown world, and they are unable to evaluate and 
accept it in the limited time they are there. Given the 
opportunity to think it over in retrospect they understand 
better and accept the challenge of a new attitude. 

Steve, a seriously delinquent youth, was one of the few 
boys whom we had to send home because of repeated 
flagrant disobedience. The next spring he came into the 
office to request another chance to make good in camp. 
We were reluctant to assume the risk, but on his sincere 
plea that he had had a year’s time to realize what a fool 
he had been he was permitted to return with the under- 
standing that he would be immediately expelled on the 
slightest infraction of the rules. He avowed that that was 
the sort of agreement he wanted. On this second chance 
he scored high in the ranks of successful campers, and it 
is a matter of record that he has never since appeared in 
court. 

This year our periods are to be of three weeks duration, 
but we consider this only as a start. Eventually we hope 
to have the boys in camp all summer, and we even visualize 
a year round camp for selected cases. 


Adjustment Techniques 


Of special interest in this project is the technique we 
have developed for personality adjustment and character 
education. We were not long in finding out that little could 
be accomplished by the enforcement of arbitrary rules or 
any form of coercion. We abandoned all such practices 
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and began making our program attractive enough to make 
the boys want to cooperate. We assumed that it was our 
job to make desirable actions desirable to the campers. 

An example of the application of this theory is the way 
in which a counselor one year overcame resistance to 
nature study and made the subject one of the best liked in 
camp. When he met with objections to a nature hike he 
immediately agreed that they were not interested in nature 
and would call it off. He proposed instead that they take 
a hike up the ravine. The hike had hardly started when a 
nest of ants was discovered under a decaying log, and the 
study of nature was enthusiastically on. Since then our 
nature study has always been introduced on breakfast 
hikes. 

Walter could not be interested in washing his face and 
making his bed; he saw no use in repeating these opera- 
tions day after day. He appeared to have no objection 
whatever to dirt or disorder and to feel that a vacation 
consisted of freedom from such unpleasant tasks as were 
demanded by our standards of cleanliness and tidiness. As 
we knew the sanitary and aesthetic conditions in his home 
we were at no loss to understand how he came by his lack 
of interest. After the first few days at camp the boy 
realized that all the other members of his cottage were 
earning recognition for their efforts in camp activities, and 
he too wanted to earn them. As a satisfactory personal 
inspection was one of the requirements for advancement, 
he very soon developed a cooperative attitude and by the 
end of the camp was observed to be habitually well washed 
and combed and to have his bed and personal belongings 
in an acceptable condition. 

In spite of the fact that the use of rewards has gone 
through a period of rather extreme disfavor, we continue 
to use them conservatively. We find that they can be used 
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with good results if confined to inter-group competition 
and to such individual contests as give every boy an equal 
chance. 

We found that too many individual rewards went where 
the recognition did the least good, to boys who were used 
to success, and discouraged rather than encouraged the 
boys who most needed the stimulation. Rewards are 
tokens of recognition, the urge for which is one of the 
fundamental human wishes. Such recognition should be 
available to all. Individual rewards were given for such 
competition as required effort rather than special ability, 
and ways and means were sought for conferring these 
honors on the least fortunate campers to whom such 
acknowledgment would be the most important. 

It is observed that group rewards exercise an indirect 
but noticeable effect on individual participation by subject- 
ing to the disapproval of the group the individual who 
fails to participate. Such disapproval is a matter of seri- 
ous import to a boy. In several cases the most unstable 
boys have been seen to participate in games and contests 
as a defense against the criticism of their campmates. How 
many boys would continue in the metal shop, the wood- 
craft shop, or in the Indian tepee with their beadwork, if 
it were not for the value of the articles they are making? 
Would not the novelty wear off after the first two or three 
days and the boys desert their projects to go for a canoe 
ride or to play tetherball? So long as human nature con- 
tinues as it is, it is likely that man will choose his activities 
partly by the rewards he expects to get out of them. 

At Greenwood Lake we try to avoid the use of punish- 
ment whenever possible. However, when all other forms 
of incentive fail, it is necessary to resort to penalizing an 
offending camper. As a matter of fact, it is only when we 
think of punishment as a more or less standardized penalty 
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applied in a deliberate fashion for a specific offense, that it 
is objectionable. Many kinds of punishment operate in 
camp, some of which are powerful and more effective than 
the specific penalties applied by the counselor or director. 
These are the laughter and ridicule of other campers, and 
ostracism from the group. Rather than become an outcast 
or suffer the jeers or scorn of his contemporaries, a child 
will conform to almost any situation or condition. To 
many children it is more important to be in right with the 
other members of the group than to be in the best of 
favor with the adult leader; it is of greater moment what 
the gang thinks than what the supervisor thinks. To be 
in disfavor with one’s tentmates is as sure punishment as 
to be deprived by the counselor of the privilege of an over- 
night hike. But as a form of punishment it is in no way 
objectionable. Punishment is, or should be, a help to the 
child in conforming to the rules and mores, or as they 
have been called, campways. 


Punishment when necessary should take the form of 
friendly cooperation from the counselor to help the boy 
overcome the inertia of established habits. It should serve 
as an annoyance to make nonconformity so unpleasant that 
the child will conform to escape the irritation. At Green- 
wood Lake punishment is never standardized, but is 
always individual and conscientiously but firmly adminis- 
tered. Deprivation of privileges, docking of dessert, con- 
finement to quarters, and occasional assignment of extra 
work are our most usual punishments. Special punish- 
ments are sometimes called for. Pillow fighting is easily 
and effectively controlled by taking away the pillows for 
one or two nights. One counselor corrected a practice of 
tearing up beds by making the offenders give up their beds 
to their victims and sleep on the pile of bedding where they 
had thrown it. 





Irvine A. WAGNER 
Camp Activities 


We find that the best time to arouse the boy’s interest 
in activities is immediately upon his introduction to camp, 
before the novelty of a new situation has worn off. With 
this in mind we have each counselor set up a display of 
his activity which the boys can examine and handle on their 
arrival. For example, the artist has an attractive display 
of cartoons, water color views of camp, and samples of 
clay modelling. He does not stop with this, however, but 
has clay, crayons, water colors, and other paraphernalia 
ready for the boys to handle at their will. The leather- 
craft counselor has boys cutting out pocket-books and 
braiding whistle lanyards twenty minutes after their 
arrival. Other counselors have boys out on the archery 
range, on the volley ball court, and in the boats before 
they have been assigned to cottages. Thus, an introduc- 
tion into the activities is made when anticipation is at a 
high pitch, and the counselors follow through by organiz- 
ing their classes and making a definite start in their activi- 
ties the same afternoon and the next morning. The boys 
are given a chance to select their activities for several days 
at a time, rather than to shift around from one craft or 
activity to another. 

This individual selection of activities as opposed to the 
older method of arbitrarily assigning boys to classes is in 
keeping with modern camp procedure. It is an effective 
means of developing initiative and independent planning, 
qualities which are threatening to completely disappear in 
a generation of youths becoming increasingly dependent 
on ready made plans. I observed just last Sunday that it 
is no longer necessary for the younger generation to read 
its own funny papers. This exhausting activity can be 
completely eliminated by switching the radio dial to any 
one of several broadcasting stations. Let us entrench our- 
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selves in camp and attempt to defend for a few years 
longer the right of every child to do a few things for 
himself. 

Our camp program is widely diversified. Among the 
athletic activities are archery, marksmanship, rowing and 
canoeing, hiking and nature study, fishing and swimming. 
Creative work includes handicraft such as leather work, 
birdhouse building, whittling and other work in wood; 
cartooning, crayon and water color work, clay modelling, 
Indian bead work, metal punching; dramatics and camp 
fire programs. Inspection, cottage and personal, arouses 
the most intense competition in camp. The winning cot- 
tage is rewarded by watermelon, ice cream or some similar 
treat. 

The Order of Kalocha is a camp society, really a union 
of many activities. Membership requirements include good 
behavior and manners, participation in handicraft pro- 
jects, in cooking and fire building, a record of letters sent 
home, regularity in the morning dip, practice in marks- 
manship and tenderfoot scout knots, also voluntary ser- 
vices. These membership requirements are divided into 
sets of tests for the three progressive ranks of the society. 
The camp cap is awarded for the rank of Brave, and the 
letters G and L for the progressive ranks of Warrior and 
Chief. This Order of Kalocha is always popular and 
effective as an interest-building device in our program. 

Rowing and canoeing appeal strongly, but strict super- 
vision for safety is necessary. Fishing appeals to some and 
not at all to others. We try not to encourage this too much 
as it breaks up the groups, allows individuals and small 
groups to get off by themselves, is too sedentary, and 
defeats to some extent the accomplishment of our objec- 
tives. Hiking includes what are known as plain hikes, 
bird hikes, contest hikes, star hikes. Overnight hikes are 
always popular. Swimming includes instruction in diving 
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and life saving and is of paramount importance because 
to many boys the center of camp life is around the 
waterfront. 

Instruction in sex hygiene is especially important to our 
boys because sex problems have already entered their lives 
or will enter later. Many have misunderstandings, un- 
wholesome attitudes and morbid trends which are astound- 
ing. If not handled carefully they approach this instruc- 
tion with embarrassment and attitudes of “I know all 
about that,” or “I’m not interested in that.”” We avoid 
this by taking them, without announcement, in small 
groups to some shady spot and beginning the discussion 
in an interesting, matter-of-fact manner. The information 
is eagerly received, and intense interest and desire to have 
troublesome misunderstandings cleared up are displayed 
by most of the boys. A set of government charts is used 
as an outline, but these are somewhat advanced for the 
younger and the more retarded boys. While age alone is 
not so important, the boys show differences in the quality 
of their interest and their ability to understand. For all 
age groups we find Karl De Schweinitz’s book, Growing 
Up,’ an easy and effective way of introducing the subject. 
The boys feel free to interrupt at any time with questions 
and comments. These questions are always answered un- 
evasively and fully, and the boys display great confidence 
and freedom in their comments. The most common ques- 
tion of all is why they have not been instructed in this 
before. Other queries are mostly about venereal dis- 
eases and reproduction but are by no means confined to 
these subjects. 


The Individual Child 


Before coming to camp our boys are, whenever pos- 
sible, given standard psychological tests, personality tests 


1. De Schweinitz, Karl, Growing Up (New York: Macmillan, 1935). 
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to uncover any emotional disturbances, and any other 
special tests that may be indicated in specific cases. They 
are given physical examinations and minor corrections 
are made. 

An intelligent, fifteen-year-old boy, Elwood, arrived in 
court as a truant from school. A medical examination 
revealed marked defects of vision, and investigation dis- 
closed conditions of poverty in a formerly independent 
home. As a result of his discouragement the boy attempted 
suicide during the court investigation. He was provided 
with glasses and sent to camp. There he was made a junior 
leader. With the help of an understanding counselor who 
recognized ability in the boy, Elwood found a new purpose 
in life and became one of our most successful leaders. 
When he returned home he continued as a leader in his 
Scout troop. When he was seventeen the Scoutmaster 
resigned, and since then the boy has acted as Scout leader 
and has led his troop successfully. 

Case records are studied so that the administrative staff 
wil] have a picture of the boy’s personality, background 
and needs. Plans are then made for the individual treat- 
ment required. 

Roger was fourteen years old and of limited intelli- 
gence. He had always been a “‘tag-along” of his younger 
but more intelligent brother, who was the leader of a 
delinquent gang that had given police and juvenile authori- 
ties much trouble. Camp leaders believed that Roger 
should be removed from the influence of other members 
of the gang. He was placed in a separate cottage and 
prodded into doing his own thinking and planning. He 
was somewhat surprised to discover his own ability to act 
independently, and he liked the condition so well that he 
did not rejoin the gang after camp and has not been 
involved in any of their subsequent delinquencies. 
Unfortunately our counselors are seldom specially qual- 
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ified by training and experience for personality adjustment 
work. Partly to aid them, and partly as a diagnostic mea- 
sure, we have the counselors fill out twice during each 
period a Haggerty-Olson-Wickman behavior rating sched- 
ule. These scales give a fairly dependable general picture 
of each boy’s adjustment and improvement or lack of im- 
provement during the period. However, as the reliability 
of these scales has been questioned we do not depend on 
them too much as a diagnostic tool. The best service they 
render, we believe, is in aiding inexperienced leaders to 
gain objective insight into the attitudes, reactions and 
needs of their boys, and in arousing the counselors’ 
interest. 

Throughout the camp period we also attempt to keep 
the counselors objectively minded by asking such challeng- 
ing questions as: Does the boy enter play and work will- 
ingly? Is he friendly with individuals and groups? How 
well does he persevere in play and work? Does he have 
pronounced likes and dislikes, and what are they? Is he 
interested in new things? Does conformity to the group 
mean anything to him? How do success and failure affect 
him? 

Our psychologist and our case workers are constantly 
available for conference with the counselors, and the men 
are encouraged to avail themselves of the advice of these 
experts in working out plans for the fine shadings of treat- 
ment needed in individual cases. 


Results 


What have been the results of our work? This impor- 
tant question is difficult to answer. In studying results the 
thing we want most is an analysis of behavior change, but 
this is hard to ascertain with any degree of certainty or 
concreteness. We are confident that the Haggerty-Olson- 
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Wickman scales which we use do have some value in point- 
ing out changes in attitude and reactions during the yearly 
camp period. In general, these scales have indicated a 
consistent improvement in the majority of cases. In addi- 
tion to the standard questionnaires, each counselor pre- 
pares a daily report on each boy in his group. These 
reports are objective. The leaders, not being specially 
trained and skilled in behavior analysis, are discouraged 
from drawing conclusions; instead they are instructed to 
report only what the boy does and says. These reports 
together with the scales and the conclusions arrived at in 
staff meetings are used as a basis to estimate results of 
camp experience. 

It has been pointed out that careful analysis of failures 
can be even more helpful than a study of successes. This 
consideration has never been neglected at Greenwood 
Lake. In fact, most of our changes in method and tech- 
nique have arisen from surveying our failures. 

Time limitation has been our greatest impediment. We 
have learned from repeated experience that it takes just 
about ten days for boys to become adjusted to the camp 
situation and to enter into the spirit of camp routine and 
traditions. With a two-weeks’ camp period this leaves 
only three or four days during which the whole camp 
functions at its peak of effectiveness. Last year we were 
able to keep in camp for two periods six boys who were 
particularly difficult behavior cases, and while results were 
not all that we had hoped for, the boys did show some 
progress. The experiment, however, strengthened our 
belief that a longer time in camp for all the boys is 
desirable. This year our periods are all to be of three 
weeks duration. 

Another source of failure was in the mentally retarded 
and abnormal cases. We believe that it is not the province 
of a camp to educate the feeble minded or to treat the 
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mentally diseased. We are making a more determined 
effort than ever before to eliminate such specific cases 
from our group. 

Several failures were caused by the strangeness of the 
camp situation to many of our boys. As soon as they leave 
their homes and go into camp they enter a new world, a 
world which is so strange to them that they find it impos- 
sible to make the necessary personal adjustments in atti- 
tude and reactions. 

With every year we become more convinced of the 
wealth of opportunity which the program offers. We plan 
to increase the scope of the project as rapidly as possible. 
We have already lengthened the camping period and 
improved the quality of our staff. But not in any of these 
details have we approached the goal which we wish ulti- 
mately to reach. We visualize a camp, excellently staffed, 
which will provide care for larger groups of boys for the 
entire summer vacation with special provisions for a small 
number of selected boys for permanent year-round care. 


Then we can indeed expect to get definite and lasting 
results. 
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Forestry Camps for Delinquent Boys 


HeEMAN G. STARK 
Director, Los Angeles County Coordinating Councils 


HOUSANDS of tourists coming to California pass 
| within a few miles of Forestry Camp 10 in San 
Dimas Canyon without suspecting that the prize of 
Ponce de Leon’s quest of the Fountain of Youth is to be 
found in those very hills where the dross of grimy mis- 
doing is being transmuted into the pure gold of fine young 
manhood. This particular camp was the first of its kind 
in the United States and it is still conceded by many to 
be the model after which others may well pattern their 
adventures into this field of human reconstruction. 

In December 1931, the probation department and the 
juvenile court of Los Angeles County, with the approval 
of the Board of Supervisors, established Forestry Camp 
10 in San Dimas Canyon. This camp was for vagrant 
boys from other states who were in serious trouble. These 
lads were coming into Los Angeles in large numbers and 
were being returned to their homes at county expense, 
only to come back again to Los Angeles three or four 
times. The boys began to boast that this was an easy town 
and if they found themselves in difficulty all they had to 
do was parade in front of a policeman who would take 
them into the juvenile court and the judge would then send 
them home “on the cushions.” 

It was felt that if we could require these boys to do 
some work for their tickets they would not return again, 
so the camp was started to afford them an opportunity to 
earn their transportation back home at the rate of fifty 
cents a day including board and room. For this they were 
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to work eight hours with pick and shovel. The camp is 
conducted in a joint program of the county forestry de- 
partment and the county probation department, the latter 
being responsible for the boys and their supervision. 

When the Federal Transient Service came into the pic- 
ture in January 1934, they took over many of the problems 
which this county was having to handle. Other camps 
were started and this relieved the situation so far as San 
Dimas Camp was concerned, but there was still a great 
need for this activity. 

For the past three and one-half years the juvenile court 
has been sending local boys to Camp 10, and, at present, 
there are few transient boys being handled in this camp 
setup. By local boys we mean boys who are wards of the 
court. These youngsters have been taken in for burglary, 
robbery, grand theft and other offenses. They are com- 
mitted to the Preston School of Industry, our state school 
for older boys, but given the privilege of one last chance 
at Forestry Camp 10. They receive fifty cents per day for 
eight hours of pick and shovel work. The projects under- 
taken include the building of a six mile mountain fire pre- 
vention highway, erosion control, road and fire break 
maintenance, and emergency fire fighting work. All of 
these jobs are done entirely by hand, and no tractors or 
steam shovels have been used on any part of the project. 

This camp is not in any way in competition with labor 
because the boys are putting in a road that would not 
otherwise be built, and the project is financed largely by 
money which would otherwise be spent in institutional 
care. Instead of paying $20 per month for the care of 
these boys in our state institutions, we are able to divert 
these funds to Camp 10 and take care of them during their 
three or four month adjustment period at lesser expense 
to the county and state. Especially is this significant when 
you take into consideration the fact that our state school 
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keeps these youngsters from fourteen to eighteen months, 
and that the camp seldom keeps them over four months. 

Over one thousand boys have been handled in this camp 
during the six years of its operation and, to date, less than 
twenty per cent have violated their probation upon release 
and have had to be sent to other institutions. Each boy’s 
problem is carefully studied before his release, and an 
effort made to place him either with parents, relatives or 
friends, where he will have the best chance to complete his 
social rehabilitation. Forty-three per cent of the young- 
sters released from camp have been placed with both 
parents; ten per cent with mothers; five per cent with 
fathers; a considerable number are placed on jobs of vari- 
ous kinds and become self supporting. A few have been 
admitted to military service and several into the CCC 
camp. 

We believe that the finest thing coming out of this camp 
is that these youngsters overcome the fear of work and 
soon enter into the spirit of the program. For many of 
them it is the first time they have ever done a real day’s 
work, and they take great pride in doing their job and 
developing their muscles on what they call a ‘“‘he-man’s” 
program. 

Besides the work we have a very active athletic program 
with several teams in camp playing a league series. Every 
boy is on a team and is expected to do his part. Many of 
these boys got into trouble because they had never learned 
how to play. They couldn’t keep up with the other kids on 
the playground so they tried to draw attention to them- 
selves by pulling some stunt which got them into trouble. 

After the evening meal the lads stand in company for- 
mation and at attention, while to the accompaniment of 
the bugle, the flag of the United States is formally low- 
ered. Boys then go to their games, basketball, volleyball, 
baseball, horseshoes and free play. It is surprising to see 
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the vigorous play of these youngsters after a hard eight 
hour day of labor. One would hardly think they had done 
a lick of work all day to see them tear into the games after 
the dinner period. With a good hot and cold shower, a 
rub down, a change of clothing, and a pair of tennis shoes 
for each boy so that he can enjoy the athletic program, 
they certainly look forward to the hour and a half of 
activity after dinner. 

In addition, we have a very fine school program in 
connection with the Bonita High School. This is a part 
time educational program. Each lad gets at least four 
hours of instruction a week. Courses are of a very prac- 
tical nature, dealing with such subjects as general science, 
chemistry of materials, job ethics. Under this last topic 
comes discussion on how to ask the boss for a job, how in 
fact to get into the office, what to say after one gets there, 
how one should prepare himself, personal habits. Another 
evening is spent on boys’ problems, things boys are inter- 
ested in or worried about. In a discussion forum the boys 
‘put the cards on the table.” This is usually followed by 
community singing. 

The boys are supervised by adult counselors, about ten 
boys to each counselor, although the camp discipline is 
maintained largely by the boys themselves. They have 
their own mayor, chief of police, editor of the monthly 
magazine and librarian. The boys are also selected on the 
basis of merit to assist the official chefs in the kitchen, and 
every Friday evening the twenty-five boys making the 
highest grade for the week travel to a nearby town to 
enjoy a show as a special treat for the fine work they 
have done. 

New boys as they arrive daily suffer none of the humili- 
ations of penal establishments. They are greeted by a 
committee of boys and by the counselors who induct them 
into their duties. Thus the newcomer closes the door on 
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the past and faces the future with hope and in good humor. 
He soon realizes that he is a lucky fellow to be among 
such friends. 

In appearance the settlement is attractive. There is a 
well equipped assembly hall with a stage, a library sup- 
plied from county headquarters, and an editorial annex. 
The dormitory building is excellently appointed and com- 
fortable. There are executive offices, a garage, and above 
all else, a dining hall with a kitchen lacking nothing and 
including a well stocked pantry and a modern refrigerator. 

There is not a gun, a lock, a fence, a barred or heavily 
screened window in the camp. It is strictly an honor camp. 
In this mountainous country flight would be easy, but few 
run away. The average capacity of this camp is ninety. 

That which has been done in this forestry camp appar- 
ently refutes the theories of those who stress severity with 
a punitive motive rather than a policy of reconstruction 
and human help. 
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Legislation and Decisions Affecting Proba- 
tion and Juvenile Courts, 1936 and 1937 


GILBERT COSULICH 


Legal Research Assistant, National Probation Association 


to Georgia, probation continues its onward sweep. 

During 1936 and 1937, the period covered by 
this summary, the legislatures of nine states—Arkansas, 
Kentucky, Michigan, Missouri, New Hampshire, North 
Carolina, Tennessee, Utah, West Virginia—enacted laws 
establishing state-administered probation departments. 
Many other commonwealths amplified or otherwise im- 
proved their probation statutes. California enacted a 
thorough-going welfare and institutions code, a consider- 
able part of which deals with delinquents and wards of 
the juvenile court. Even the far-away Philippine Islands 
have felt the repercussion of the growing interest in pro- 
bation and “placed on trial” in Manila a 1936 statute on 
that subject. 

At a meeting of the Interstate Commission on Crime, 
at Kansas City, Missouri, on September 24, 1937, twenty- 
five states executed ‘“‘an interstate compact for the super- 
vision of parolees and probationers.’ The compact pro- 


Re< Manila to Massachusetts and from California 


vides that the judicial and administrative authorities of 
any state that is a party thereto, called the “sending 
state,’ may permit any person convicted of an offense 
within such state and placed on probation or released on 
parole, to reside in any other state party to the compact, 
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called the “receiving state,” while on probation or parole 
under certain stated conditions. 

The following states signed the compact: Arizona, 
Arkansas, Colorado, Delaware, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, 
Kansas, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Montana, Nebraska, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New 
Mexico, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, 
Utah, Vermont, Washington, Wyoming. 

In the preparation of this summary we have been 
greatly assisted by copious notes prepared by Francis H. 
Hiller, field director of the National Probation Associa- 
tion, who is on leave of absence for the purpose of making 
state-wide surveys of probation and parole for the Prison 
Industries Reorganization Administration. Acknowledg- 
ment is also due for the cooperation tendered by Franklin 
O. Poole, librarian of the Association of the Bar of the 
City of New York, and his staff, and to the law library 
of Columbia University. 

Incidentally, the department of legal research will 
appreciate it if state officials and others having access to 
printed probation bills, statutes and other legislative data, 
will send in such material. In this way summaries like the 
present will be more nearly complete and therefore of 
greater benefit to all concerned. 


ALABAMA An act was passed amending the juvenile 
court law of February 26, 1931 so as to authorize any 
criminal court in any county having a population of not 
less than 75,000 and not more than 100,000, before which 
any child between the ages of sixteen and eighteen years 
is brought, charged with the commission of a crime, to 
transfer such child to the juvenile court; and eliminating 
from the enumeration of the powers of the Advisory 
Board of the juvenile court and court of domestic rela- 
tions for such counties, the provision that the duties of 
the board shall include that of advising and cooperating 
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with the judge of the court in the appointment of its 
probation officer and in regulating the amount of the 


salary to be paid to such officer. (Act 131, Laws of 
1937) 


An act was passed establishing juvenile courts in all 
counties of the state having a population of not less than 
36,880 or more than 36,890. This statute applies to 
Jackson County. Provision is made for the appointment 
of the judge of such court, whose term of office shall be 
four years. The juvenile courts created by this statute 
are given the jurisdiction possessed by the other juvenile 
courts of the state. (Act 135, Laws of 1937) 

An act was passed providing that in all counties of the 
state having a population of 45,000 or more, the work 
of “the probation of convicts” shall be a county purpose. 
(Act 175, Laws of Extra Session 1936) The effective- 
ness of the act, however, was made dependent upon the 
ratification by the voters of an amendment to the state 
constitution authorizing the courts of Alabama having 
original jurisdiction in criminal cases to suspend the execu- 
tion or imposition of sentences where the punishment does 
not exceed five years’ imprisonment and to place such 
persons on probation. (Act 152, Laws of 1936) On 
November 3, 1936, the proposed amendment was de- 
feated by a vote of 68,711 for and 93,009 against. 


ARIZONA On March 15, 1937, the legislature passed 
an act authorizing an interstate compact for the super- 
vision of parolees and probationers. (See statement 
regarding Kansas City, Missouri conference, supra.) 
(Laws of 1937, c. 42) 


ARKANSAS The state juvenile court department, with 
a supervisor of juvenile court work in charge, was trans- 
ferred from the attorney general’s office to the new State 
Department of Public Welfare. The State Department 
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of Public Welfare is charged with the administration and 
supervision of all child welfare activities including the 
care of dependent, neglected, and delinquent children. 
(Act 41, approved February 5, 1937) 

The State Board of Pardons and Paroles was author- 
ized to appoint, under civil service, a state director of 
probation and parole to supervise all adult parolees and 
probationers. State police officers and other peace officers 
may be called upon by the director to aid him. (Act 178, 
approved March 3, 1937) Arkansas has previously had 
no adult probation law and for some years has had no 
adult parole officer. 

The Governor was authorized to enter into compacts 
with other states to provide for the transfer and super- 
vision of persons on probation or parole. (Act 172, 
approved March 3, 1937) 


CALIFORNIA A Welfare and Institutions Code was 
enacted consolidating and revising the law relating to the 
protection, care, and assistance to children, aged persons 
and others. Division 2 of the code is devoted to the 
subject of children and Part 1 of that division deals with 
delinquents and wards of the juvenile court and covers 
approximately thirty-eight printed pages. In the main, 
the Welfare and Institutions Code, at least insofar as it 
relates to delinquency and to the juvenile court, is a 
restatement of preexisting law. (Stat. 1397, c. 369) 

Section 1203.1 of the penal code was amended to 
permit a court in the order granting probation, in cases 
where the ‘maximum possible term’’ of the sentence is 
less than two years, to suspend the period of imposition 
or execution of sentence for not over three years. The 
preexisting law absolutely limited the term for which a 
sentence might be suspended to a period “not exceeding 
the maximum time fixed by law” as the term of imprison- 
ment. The same statute also amends Section 1203.1 of 
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the penal code to permit the court to modify any and all 
terms of the probation in the event that the probationer 
violates any of the terms previously imposed. (Stat. 
1937, c. 511, p. 1500) 

Section 1551 was added to the penal code, providing 
that where a person is charged with the commission of a 
crime in any other state or with having violated the terms 
of his probation, bail, or parole, any magistrate before 
whom is filed a verified complaint containing such charge, 
shall issue a warrant directed to any peace officer com- 
manding him to apprehend the person named. (Stat. 
1937, p. 1585, Section 14) 

When the return to California is required of a person 
who has been convicted of a crime in that state and he 
has escaped from confinement or has violated the terms 
of his probation, parole or bail, authorities of the county 
in which the offense was committed shall present to the 
Governor a written application for a request for the return 
of such person. In such application there shall be stated 
the name of the person, the circumstances of his escape or 
the violation of his term of probation, etc. (Section 1554.2 
of the penal code, added by Stat. 1937, p. 1588, Sec- 
tion 26) 

California’s new labor code provides that the probation 
officer of the county in which any place of employment is 
situated may enter such place for the purpose of investi- 
gating violations of the provisions of Article 2 of that 
code. If such probation officer is denied entrance to such 
place of employment, any magistrate may, upon the 
proper showing, issue an order directing the probation 
officer to enter the place of employment. (Stat. 1937, 
c. 90, Section 1302, pp. 221 and 222) 


CoNNECTICUT A set of “canons” was adopted by 
the Superior Court to regulate the conduct of adult pro- 
bation work, and one of the judges was designated to 
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aid in their observance. The canons state that each judge 
holding criminal sessions should review the financial rec- 
ords of his probation officers; that each probationer should 
appear personally before the judge to receive his dis- 
charge; that probation officers should keep their records 
on forms prescribed by the Connecticut Prison Associa- 
tion and that the regular probation officers should keep 
records and report to the courts regarding probationers 
placed under other supervision. 


GEORGIA An act was passed abolishing the Board of 
Control of Eleemosynary Institutions and the Board of 
Welfare, and transferring the functions of those boards 
to the State Department of Public Welfare. The latter 
department was authorized in the same act to administer 
and supervise all child welfare activities including the 
care of dependent, neglected and delinquent children in 
foster family homes, and to cooperate in the supervision 
of all correctional activities including parole and the 
supervision of juvenile probation services. County de- 
partments of public welfare are charged with the care 
and treatment of dependent, neglected, delinquent and 
handicapped children. If appointed by a court of com- 
petent jurisdiction, the county department of public wel- 
fare shall perform under the supervision of such court 
the function of probation officer or agent of the court in 
any welfare or penal matters which may be before it. 
(Act 62, approved February 26, 1937) 

In any county in which there is now a constitutional 
city court where a probation officer has been appointed 
and where one or more assistant probation officers may 
have been appointed, such officers shall serve only during 
the pleasure of the judge of such court. Any subsequent 
appointment of either a probation officer or an assistant 
shall be made by the judge under the terms provided 
in the statute. The new act applies only to those counties 
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having a population between 75,000 and 100,000 (Bibb 
County). (Act. No. 322, Stat. 1937, pp. 484-489) 


ItuiNois_ The act to provide for aid to dependent chil- 
dren in their own homes and for the supervision of the 
family by juvenile courts was amended changing the 
requisite period of residence for a mother receiving relief 
under the provisions of the act from three years to one 
year; and further providing that “if a conservator is 
appointed for any mother who has qualified and is receiv- 
ing relief under this act, such relief may thereafter be 
paid to such conservator for the benefit of the child or 
children of such mother for such period of time and 
subject to such supervision as the court granting such 
relief deems necessary.” (Chap. 23, Laws of 1937) 

In the case of Susie Lattimore (362 Ill. 206, 1936), 
a girl of fifteen, the decision of the Supreme Court had 
the effect of giving to the state’s attorneys and the police 
the power to determine what children ten years of age or 
over, charged with felony should be held to the grand 
jury and tried in criminal court. 

An act was passed providing for the creation and estab- 
lishment of county and district welfare departments in 
counties of less than 500,000. Section 11 of the act pro- 
vides that “if appointed by a court of competent juris- 
diction, the superintendent of public welfare for the county 
or public welfare district is hereby authorized to serve 
as probation officer for the county in which such court is 
located or in any other capacity dealing with welfare 
problems of the court.” (Laws of 1936, First Special 
Session, pp. 70, 73) 

The legislature passed an act authorizing the Governor 
to enter into an interstate compact for the supervision of 
parolees and probationers. (Laws of 1936, First Special 
Session, p. 168) The act follows the uniform text but 
adds two sections, providing that when the Governor 
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signs the compact with any other state, such compact 
should have the force of law immediately upon the enact- 
ment by the other state of a law giving the compact similar 
effect; and further authorizing the Governor to enter into 
interstate compacts for cooperative effort and mutual 
assistance in the prevention of crime. 


INDIANA A State Department of Public Welfare was 
created, superseding the Board of State Charities. The 
department was empowered to administer and supervise 
all public child welfare services. County departments of 
public welfare were established in each county with a paid 
director. Among his duties is that of assisting in proba- 
tion work when so directed by the courts. The work of 
the State Probation Commission was not affected. (Chap. 
3, Laws of 1936, Special Session) 

An act was passed providing, in effect, for the appoint- 
ment of a Negro referee in the Marion County Juvenile 
Court and also requiring that the judge of this court be 
an attorney. (Senate bill No. 258) 


Iowa An act was passed establishing a division of 
child welfare in the State Department of Social Welfare 
to provide for a unified supervision of child welfare 
activities in the state, including protection and care of 
children who are in danger of becoming delinquent. The 
superintendent of that division has to cooperate with the 
juvenile courts of the state, to designate and approve the 
county and private institutions within the state to which 
neglected, dependent and delinquent children may be 
legally committed, etc.; to receive and keep on file annual 
reports from the juvenile courts of the state; and to com- 
pile statistics, make reports, and study the prevention 
and the cure of juvenile delinquency. (Senate File 374, 
approved May 7, 1937) 
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Kansas The new State Board of Social Welfare 
“shall develop a child welfare program and shall admin- 
ister child welfare activities, including the care and pro- 
tection of dependent, neglected, defective, illegitimate, 
and delinquent children, and children in danger of becom- 
ing delinquent.” The county boards are especially in- 
structed to find suitable homes for dependent or delin- 
quent children referred to them by the courts. (Laws 
of 1937, H. B. 557) 

The judges of the district court in all counties compris- 
ing the judicial district and having a population of more 
than 110,000 and less than 140,000 (Sedgwick County) 
shall appoint a parole officer whose duty will be to assist 
the judges in bringing about compliance with the pro- 
visions of probations and paroles. The parole officer 
shall receive a salary of $1,500 per annum. (Laws of 


1937, S. B. 333) 


KenTuCKy An act was passed to provide for the 
use of adult probation in the circuit courts. Its provisions 
follow closely the model probation bill of the National 
Probation Association. The Department of Welfare is 
empowered to appoint a director of probation and parole, 
who shall appoint, subject to the approval of the depart- 
ment, such probation and parole officers as are required 
for service in the circuit courts, not more than a total 
of one for each judicial circuit (twenty-seven in all). The 
director shall, from time to time, conduct competitive 
examinations to establish lists of persons eligible for 
appointment, and shall prescribe qualifications for en- 
trance into such examinations. (H. B. No. 553, Regular 
Session, 1936. Approved February 21, 1936) 

In the act to reorganize and simplify the departments 
of the state government a Department of Welfare was 
created with a division of child welfare one of whose 
duties is the supervision of juvenile probation. A division 
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of correction was created one of whose duties is to 
administer the probation and parole act. (Substitute for 
H. B. No. 1, Special Session, 1936) 


MaAssACcHUSETTS The Superior Court, the chief jus- 
tice of the municipal court of the city of Boston, subject 
to the approval of the associate justice thereof, the justice 
of each other district court may appoint male and female 
probation officers, but under a new amendment to the law, 
such appointments must have the written approval of the 
administrative committee of the district courts who shall 
consult the Board of Probation relative thereto. The 
justice of the Boston juvenile court, however, under the 
new law does not require such written approval before 
making such appointments. Under the new law, all pro- 
bation officers appointed shall be removable for cause by 
the court making the appointment, provided that no officer 
appointed by a justice of a district court other than the 
municipal court of the city of Boston or the Boston juve- 
nile court, shall be removed from office unless such removal 
is approved in writing by the administrative committee of 
the district courts after consultation with the Board of 
Probation relative thereto. 

The amendment also provides that in the municipal 
court of Boston the chief justice, subject to the approval 
of the associate justice, shall fix the compensation of each 
probation officer for that court; and in each other dis- 
trict court and in the Boston juvenile court the justice 
thereof subject to the approval of the county commis- 
sioners, shall fix the compensation of each probation 
officer; and such compensation shall be paid by the county 
on vouchers approved respectively by the chief justice of 
the municipal court of Boston or by the justice of such 
other district court or juvenile court. (Acts of 1936, 


c. 360) 


In a later amendment it is enacted that in the municipal 
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court of the city of Boston, the chief justice of said court, 
subject to the approval of the associate justices thereof, 
shall fix the compensation of each probation officer 
appointed for such court and it is further provided that 
in each other district court in Suffolk County and in the 
Boston juvenile court the justice thereof subject to the 
approval of the administrative committee of the district 
courts shall fix the compensation for each probation 
oficer appointed for such court. By this admendment, 
therefor, the approval for such compensation must now 
be given by the administrative committee of the district 
courts instead of by the county commissioners, insofar 
as the courts therein named are concerned. (Acts of 
1937, c. 186) 

At intervals of not more than one year according to 
a new amendment to the general laws, each probation 
officer shall give bond to the county treasury. (Acts of 
1937, c. 219) 

Justices of the Boston juvenile court who may be 
retired according to the provisions of the state constitu- 
tion, or who, having served at least ten years continu- 
ously and having attained the age of seventy years shall 
resign their offices, are now enabled to participate in the 
benefits of the pension statute for judges, being entitled 
to receive a pension for life at an annual rate equal to 
three-fourths of the annual rate of salary payable to them 
at the time of such retirement or resignation. (Acts of 
1937, c. 409) 

A statute was enacted providing for interstate super- 
vision of probationers and parolees, and following in the 
main the text of the uniform act, supra. (Laws of 1937, 


c. 307) 


MICHIGAN’ There was created a State Department 
of Corrections consisting of and organized by a com- 
mission of five members appointed by the Governor by 
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and with the advice and consent of the Senate, to be 
known as the Michigan Corrections Commission. The 
term of office of each member of the commission shall 
be six years. Each member of the commission shall 
receive $15 per diem during attendance at any regular 
or special meeting. The commission shall appoint a direc- 
tor of corrections who shall be qualified by training and 
experience in penology. Subject to constitutional powers 
vested in the executive and judicial departments of the 
state, the department shall have exclusive jurisdiction over 
probation officers of the state, administration of all pro- 
bation orders and probation recovery camps. The direc- 
tor with the approval of the commission shall appoint 
an assistant director in charge of probation, which officer 
shall receive such salary as shall be appropriated by the 
legislature together with expenses. The director, having 
first obtained the approval of the commission shall pro- 
mulgate rules for the supervision and control of proba- 
tioners and probation officers throughout the state. Within 
the department there is established a bureau of proba- 
tion under an assistant director in charge of probation. 
The commission shall appoint, supervise and remove 
probation officers for the circuit court, municipal courts, 
superior courts, and police courts of the state. The 
assistant director in charge of probation, shall, with the 
approval of the director and under the merit system, 
appoint such personnel other than probation officers as 
may be necessary for the conduct of the bureau. He shall 
endeavor to secure the effective application of the proba- 
tion system and the enforcement of probation laws, and 
shall cooperate in promoting measures for effective treat- 
ment and prevention of juvenile delinquency. He shall 
supervise the work of probation officers, have access to 
all probation offices, etc. Where the courts of more than 
one county are served by the same probation officer or 
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officers, the compensation of such officer or officers shall 
be met jointly by the boards of supervisors therein; pro- 
vided that when any county is unable adequately to main- 
tain its probation program according to the standards 
set by the state bureau of probation, then grants-in-aid 
in such amounts and under such conditions as the commis- 
sion may determine shall be made available to the county 
under uniform rules promulgated by the commission. The 
act specifically-provides that it shall not be construed to 
apply to juvenile probation but shall be construed to refer 
exclusively to adults, and further that it shall not apply 
to probation departments heretofore established in any 
county of over 500,000 inhabitants (Wayne) according 
to the last federal census. (Laws of 1937, Senate 
Enrolled Act Na. 120) 

The wardship jurisdiction of the juvenile courts of the 
state has been extended from the seventeenth to the nine- 
teenth birthday of delinquent children. (Senate Enrolled 
Bill 113) Before this act went into effect, the antisocial 
conduct of young people over seventeen could be dealt 
with in the juvenile court only under the Wayward Minor 
statute, which applied to certain non-felony offenses com- 
mitted before the age of twenty-one. 

A law was enacted appropriating $40,000 for the next 
two years to set up the Michigan Child Guidance Insti- 
tute, for the purpose of inquiring into the causes of child 
delinquency, of improving the methods of treatment in 
cases of delinquent children, etc. The institute will be 
under the control of a board of trustees composed of 
regents of the university. (Laws, approved July 23, 1937) 


MINNESOTA The law placing dependent, neglected, 
or delinquent children under the jurisdiction of juvenile 
courts (Sections 8636 to 8689-5, inclusive, Mason’s Minn. 
St. 1937, as amended) covers and applies to all such chil- 
dren under the age of eighteen years, whether single or 
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married. (State ex rel. Johnson v. Wiecking et al., 274 
N. W. 585, decided by Supreme Court of Minnesota on 
July 30, 1937) 


Missouri A State Board of Probation and Parole 
was created consisting of two members appointed for four 
year terms, and the Lieutenant Governor, ex officio. All 
members receive salaries of $3,000. The new law gives 
the board power to investigate and recommend to the 
Governor the granting of paroles, commutations and 
pardons. 

The board shall appoint an administrative officer and 
parole and probation officers to serve throughout the state. 
The board is authorized to make investigations and 
receive cases on probation. Circuit and criminal courts 
of the state, the court of criminal correction of the city 
of St. Louis, and boards of parole created to serve any 
such court or courts may place on probation any defendant 
eligible for “judicial parole.” (Laws of 1937, p. 400) 

A State Social Security Commission was created, whose 
duties include cooperating with the United States Chil- 
dren’s Bureau in the latter’s work for the protection and 
care of children in danger of becoming delinquent. The 
commission is also charged with the supervision of juvenile 
probation under the direction of the juvenile courts. 
(Laws of 1937, approved June 23, 1937) 

An act approved May 11, 1933 relating to salaries of 
probation officers in certain counties, was amended so as 
to provide that such officers shall receive not exceeding 
$1,500 per annum in counties having a population between 
80,000 and 90,000 inhabitants (Greene). Prior to the 
amendment the law read that probation officers should 
receive not exceeding $1,000 per annum in counties be- 
tween 50,000 and 90,000 (Greene, Jasper). The new 
law also adds a provision to the effect that probation 
officers shall receive not more than $1,200 per annum in 
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counties between 50,000 and 80,000 inhabitants (Jasper). 
(Laws of 1937, S. B. 137, approved May 17, 1937) 


New HampsuHire_ A law was enacted providing for 
a State Board of Probation consisting of three unpaid 
members, appointed by the Governor with overlapping 
terms. The board shall appoint a director of probation 
and a staff of state paid probation officers, limited to four 
for the next two years. The officers are appointed on 
the recommendation of the director from a list found 
qualified by the board. In addition to these officers 
municipal courts in towns having a population over five 
thousand shall, and other courts may, appoint one or 
more probation officers for their respective courts to be 
paid by the towns. The act authorizes any court to sus- 
pend sentence and to place the defendant on probation 
for not more than five years. (Chapter 143, Laws of 
1937) Probation officers are authorized to investigate 
and receive cases on probation from all courts. They 
may also act as parole officers when so requested by the 
institutions. Standard provisions regarding conditions of 
probation, collection of funds, violations, etc. are included. 

Another act amends the juvenile court law, raising the 
age limit from seventeen to eighteen years, establishing a 
noncriminal procedure. Juvenile jurisdiction is limited 
to the municipal courts with power of transfer to the 
superior court in cases amounting to felony. (Chapter 


152, Laws of 1937) 


New Jersey The Court of Errors and Appeals 
afirmed the decision of the Court of Chancery by which 
the juvenile court was deprived of jurisdiction in the case 
of a boy accused of murder committed before he was six- 
teen years old. The court in a curious decision ruled that 
in respect to murder only, on account of its heinous nature, 
the criminal court was not deprived of its jurisdiction by 
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the exclusive jurisdiction given by the legislature to the 
juvenile court in all offenses of children under sixteen. 


(Case decided May 19, 1937) 


New York An act was passed authorizing the con- 
solidation of local probation services in counties outside 
the city of New York. (Laws of 1936, c. 95) 

Provisions of the indeterminate sentence laws were 
made applicable to second and third offenders, thus doing 
away with practically all definite sentences to state prisons. 

The appointment of the four appointive members of 
the State Probation Commission was transferred to the 
Governor from the “State Commissioner of Correction 
with the advice and consent of the Governor.” (Laws of 
1936, c. 66) 

The Domestic Relations Court law of New York City 
was amended to give the court jurisdiction over offenses 
less than felonies charged against persons alleged to have 
contributed to the delinquency of a child, to prohibit 
probation officers from accepting money from anyone for 
any purpose whatsoever, to require that the court shall 
be open in all boroughs every day except Sundays and 
legal holidays, and in other particulars. 

The law of 1933 establishing a court of domestic rela- 
tions for New York City was amended in the following 
respects: Unless directed by the court, children shall not 
be permitted in the courtroom except where the proceed- 
ings are in relation to a delinquent child; children alleged 
to be neglected or physically handicapped children: and 
children required as witnesses may be brought into the 
court by direction of the justice presiding; forms for titles 
of the proceedings in cases of delinquent, neglected and 
physically handicapped children are set forth in the new 
statute; and provisions dealing with the issuance of sum- 
monses and warrants are modified. Where a child is 
alleged in the petition to be neglected, and the person 
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responsible for its custody cannot be found, after proof 
of neglect the court shall proceed as though such respon- 
sible person were present. If thereafter such person shall, 
on affidavit showing such responsibility, move the court 
that the disposition made of the case be vacated and ask 
for a rehearing, the court shall grant such motion. The 
amendment also provides that all orders for support shall 
run until further order of the court except that orders 
for support of a child shall run until the child is seventeen 
years of age, or where there are physical or mental dis- 
abilities of the child or other exceptional circumstances 
that warrant it, in the discretion of the court during 
such period after seventeen years and beyond the child’s 
minority as such disabilities may continue. Under the 
law as it stood prior to this amendment the age limit 
applicable to the provisions set forth herein, was sixteen 
years. The amendment also declares that the court may 
require the respondent to give a written “undertaking” 
with sufficient surety approved by the court that the 
respondent will abide by the order for support, such under- 
taking to be for a definite period not to exceed three years. 
(Italicized portions are new.) There are also some new 
administrative provisions relative to cash bonds, etc. The 
amendment is to take effect on October 1, 1938. (Laws 
of 1937, c. 726) 


By an amendment to the Inferior Criminal Courts Act 
of the City of New York there is removed a conflict in 
the length of probation period by making the maximum 
probation term three years as provided in the general 
probation law, instead of one year as formerly set out in 
this act. (Laws of 1936, c. 722) 

Provision was made for a children’s court in Onondaga 
County to include the city of Syracuse, which heretofore 
had had a separate court. A special children’s court judge 
is elected, this method replacing the former arrangement 
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whereby the county judge served as judge of the children’s 
court for that part of the county outside the city of 
Syracuse. (Laws of 1936, c. 683) 


The domestic relations law was amended by transfer- 
ring from the court of special sessions of the city of 
Syracuse to the children’s court of Onondaga County, 
jurisdiction in proceedings to establish paternity. (Laws 
of 1936, c. 682) 

In an appropriation act for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1938, the sum of $15,000 is set aside for the legisla- 
tive contingent fund to be available for the use of the 
Joint Legislative Committee appointed pursuant to joint 
resolution of the legislature to investigate and study the 
causes of juvenile delinquency and the advisability of 
increasing the jurisdiction of the children’s courts. (Laws 


of 1937, c. 900, p. 2043) 


The Governor was authorized to enter into compacts 
with other states for the reciprocal supervision of per- 
sons on probation and parole and the apprehension and 
return of violators. (Laws of 1936, c. 388) 


NortTH CAROLINA The courts of record were author- 
ized to suspend sentence and place on probation persons 
convicted of any offense not punishable by death or life 
imprisonment. Standard provisions regarding investiga- 
tion, conditions of probation, duties of officers, revoca- 
tions, etc. were included. 


A State Probation Commission was established consist- 
ing of five members appointed by the Governor for over- 
lapping terms. The members serve without salary. They 
appoint a state director who appoints a staff of probation 
officers, subject to the approval of the commission, to 
serve in districts throughout the state. (Laws of 1937, 
c. 132) 
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NortH Dakota An act was passed prohibiting the 
marriage of minors while under the supervision of the 
juvenile court or the state training school without the 
order of the juvenile court or the superintendent of the 
training school. Any marriage entered into in violation 
of the statute is subject to annulment, and any person aid- 
ing such marriage is guilty of a misdemeanor. (H. B. 54, 
approved March 1, 1937) 


Onto An act was passed revising the juvenile court 
law. With some exceptions, the new law follows very 
closely the provisions of the Standard Juvenile Court Act 
drafted by the National Probation Association, and in 
many respects is an improvement over the former juvenile 
court law. Provisions have been added giving the court 
control of children who attempt to marry without the 
consent of parents and jurisdiction in illegitimacy cases; 
improving provisions regarding adults contributing to 
delinquency or neglect of children; and giving the juvenile 
court concurrent jurisdiction in divorce or alimony matters 
involving the care, custody, and support of children. It is 
also provided that a separate juvenile court shall be set 
up as part of the probate court in each county, whereas 
under the former act several courts in most counties had 
concurrent jurisdiction and a judge of one of such courts 
was to be designated to handle juvenile matters. Other 
improved provisions are those authorizing juvenile court 
judges to determine the compensation of probation off- 
cers, requiring the confidential use of probation records, 
limiting the detention of children in jail, authorizing the 
use of boarding homes, etc. (Amended S. B. 268, ap- 
proved May 18, 1937) 


OKLAHOMA An act was passed creating the position 
of county probation officer for the juvenile court in coun- 
ties of the state having a population of not less than 
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45,000 as shown by the last federal census and having a 
city located therein with a population of not less than 
25,000 (Garfield, Muskogee, Oklahoma, Tulsa). The 
act also provides for the appointment of assistant proba- 
tion officers in all counties in this state having a population 
of not less than 80,000 with a city therein having a popu- 
lation of not less than 50,000 (Oklahoma and Tulsa). 
The officers are appointed by and their salaries fixed by 
judges of juvenile courts, within the limits established by 
the statute. Probation officers have been appointed here- 


tofore only in Oklahoma and Tulsa Counties. (Laws of 
1937, ¢. 35) 


PENNSYLVANIA A statute creating a new family court 
for Philadelphia, with a presiding judge and three asso- 
ciate judges, to exercise the juvenile and domestic rela- 
tions jurisdiction heretofore possessed by the municipal 
court, was declared unconstitutional by the State Supreme 


Court. (Sutton’s case, decided July 7, 1937) 


RHODE IsLAND The juvenile court law was amended 
to provide for appeals to be heard without a jury by the 
justice of the Superior Court who presides over the 
domestic relations division; and to require that all minors 
held in default of bail to await trial must be committed 
either to the custody of a probation officer or to the state 
industrial school for boys or girls. Previously commit- 
ments of such minors were authorized to the county jails 
or to the industrial schools. (P. L. 1936, c. 2387) 

The Governor was authorized to appoint a Juvenile 
Court Commission of ten members representing the legis- 
lature, the judiciary and the welfare groups to prepare a 
revision of the laws relating to juvenile courts. (Approved 
April 29, 1937) 


Compacts with other states were authorized for the 
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reciprocal supervision of persons on probation and parole. 


(P. L. 1936, c. 2381) 


SouTH CAROLINA Ahn act was passed to create courts 
of domestic relations in all counties containing a city 
having a population of more than 60,000 according to the 
1930 census (Charleston County). 

The court comprises two divisions; namely, the chil- 
dren’s court and the family court. The judge of the 
domestic relations court is appointed by the concurrence 
of four of the following five officials: the resident judge 
of the circuit in which the county lies, the circuit solicitor, 
the probate judge of the county, the recorder or judge of 
the police court of the city containing more than 60,000 
inhabitants, and the judge of the county court or other 
court in the county inferior to the circuit court. The 
salary of the judge is $3,000 per annum, and that of the 
probation officer is fixed by the judge at a figure not 
exceeding $1,500 per annum. (Act 809, Laws of 1936) 


TENNESSEE An act was passed creating a division of 
pardons, paroles and probation, to be administered by a 
board consisting of a chairman, a secretary and a director. 
The Commissioner of Institutions and Public Welfare is 
the chairman, and the secretary and director are appointed 
by the commissioner with the approval of the Governor. 
The commissioner, with the approval of the Governor, 
shall appoint not more than ten field officers of paroles 
and probation, to be placed in charge of the counties em- 
braced within each of the ten regions of the social security 
setup in the state; namely, Memphis, Dresden, Jackson, 
Nashville, Columbia, Tullahoma, Cookeville, Chatta- 
nooga, Knoxville, Clarksville and Johnson City, or such 
other place or places as may be designated by the board 
from time to time. The act is chiefly a parole statute. 
There are no provisions relating to the granting of pro- 
bation. (Laws of 1937, c. 276) 
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An amendment was passed to sections 4670 and 4680 
of the 1932 Official Code of the state, relating to the 
commitment of boys to the State Training and Agricul- 
tural School. Proviso was added to the effect that no 
boy under the age of twelve years shall be sentenced to 
that institution unless he shall have been convicted of a 
capital offense. The amendment also provides that the 
state shall be responsible only for the transfer of such 
boys as have been convicted in the criminal courts and 
that all trial judges having jurisdiction in matters of this 
kind shall have the power to suspend sentence whenever 
in their discretion it is to the best interest of the boy and 
society. 

Still another new provision is that the clerks of the 
various courts in which the boys have been convicted shall 
furnish to the Commissioner of Institutions or other 
proper authority a full transcript of the proceedings in 
their respective courts relating to the trials of the boys. 


(Laws of 1937, H. B. 1642) 


Uran A State Department of Adult Parole and 
Adult Probation was established under the control of the 
State Board of Corrections which was increased in num- 
ber from three to four. A chief, and district adult parole 
and probation agents are appointed by the Board of Cor- 
rections, selected from an eligible list compiled by merit 
examination conducted by the board. Such officers serve 
as probation officers for the district courts throughout the 
state and also carry on parole investigations and super- 
vision. The board is required to establish clinics to investi- 
gate the social, mental and physical conditions of defen- 
dants before the courts. (Laws of 1937, S. B. 190) 


VERMONT An act was passed giving exclusive jurisdic- 
tion in children’s cases to municipal courts having county- 
wide jurisdiction, and in other counties to one justice of the 
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peace to be designated by the Governor. Formerly all 
justices of the peace had jurisdiction. 

Through an increased appropriation, the State Depart- 
ment of Welfare has reorganized its probation and parole 
service. Instead of a part time officer in each county, the 
department has a state director and a staff of full time 
probation-parole officers. 


WEsT VIRGINIA The act establishing state and county 
departments of public assistance repealed many of the 
provisions of the juvenile court law and replaced them by 
a law which reduced the jurisdictional age limit in delin- 
quency cases from eighteen to sixteen years, deprived the 
juvenile courts of their power to appoint probation officers, 
and established a modified criminal procedure in place of 
the entirely noncriminal procedure formerly prevailing in 
children’s cases. The juvenile courts were deprived of 
their dependency jurisdiction in accordance with the new 
regulations for federal and state aid to dependent chil- 
dren. The State Department of Public Assistance was 
given general supervision over juvenile probation and 
parole, and county directors in each county were made 
ex officio probation officers. (In effect July 1, 1936, 
amended March 13, 1937) 

The Governor was authorized to execute compacts with 
other states for mutual aid in the supervision of proba- 
tioners and parolees. (Passed March 12, 1937) 


PHILIPPINE IsLANDs ‘The Probation Law, Act 4221 
of the Philippine Legislature, was enacted in 1936, and 
was placed on trial in the city of Manila only. There is 
now a movement in the Philippine Assembly to have the 
law repealed. 
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National Probation Association for the fiscal year 

ending March 31, 1937, the thirtieth year of the 
existence of the Association and the sixteenth year since 
its incorporation as an active national agency with a paid 
staff. 

During the year the professional staff of the Associa- 
tion consisted of nine workers: the executive director, the 
assistant director, three field workers (one temporary), 
two financial and membership assistants, a publicity direc- 
tor on part time, and a librarian. Fourteen regular office 
and clerical workers were employed. The work of the 
staff has been supervised by an active board of trustees 
and assisted by the Professional Council made up of 
leaders in probation service, by special committees, and 
by members all over the country. 


T= report summarizes the principal activities of the 


Field Service 


Perhaps the most important work done by the Associa- 
tion is its assistance to many states and communities in 
developing or improving probation and juvenile court 
services. Numerous requests for surveys, institutes, court 
visits, conferences and addresses were received from all 
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parts of the country and responded to when possible. The 


principal field projects engaged in during the year were 
as follows: 


DELAWARE The Association assisted a committee of 
citizens in the preparation of a family court bill. Field 
representatives were sent twice to confer with and assist 
the committee. We prepared a revision of the bill which 
was introduced but failed of passage. The bill sought to 
establish for New Castle County a new court combining 


the present juvenile court and the court of domestic 
relations. 


DistRicT OF CoLuMBIA The executive director and 
the field director held many conferences with local people 
regarding the new juvenile court bill drafted for the Dis- 
trict. Newspaper and other statements were prepared. 
Our representatives participated at hearings before the 
House and Senate. The bill passed the House of Repre- 
sentatives and is now before the Senate District Commit- 
tee. It is expected to come up for passage at the next 
session of Congress. The bill raises the age limit from 
seventeen to eighteen years, giving the court exclusive 
original jurisdiction and establishing a non-criminal pro- 
cedure for children. 


KENTUCKY Following the passage of the adult pro- 
bation and parole bill drafted by the Association, which 
became effective May 15, 1936, the executive director at 
the request of the Commissioner of Public Welfare made 
two visits to Frankfort and Louisville, conferring with 
the Governor, the commissioner, the newly appointed 
state director of probation and parole, and others inter- 
ested in the setup and development of this service. Data 
were sent for a state-wide competitive examination for 
probation officers held in August 1936. As a result thirty- 
one state probation-parole officers have been appointed. 
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Plans were made for an institute on probation to be con- 
ducted by the Association in Frankfort in the spring for 
these state officers, but this was postponed due to flood 
conditions. 


MicHiGAN Detroit Following correspondence with 
a number of leading people in Michigan, copies of our 
model probation bills were sent them and the field direc- 
tor visited Detroit in December, conferring with inter- 
ested groups, going over plans for the reorganization of 
the entire state correctional system with members of the 
special committee appointed by the Governor. Subse- 
quently a series of bills was enacted due to the insistence 
of Governor Murphy, providing for a new State Depart- 
ment of Corrections with a division of probation empow- 
ered to appoint adult probation officers throughout the 
state and to grant state subsidies to counties unable to 
finance probation according to the standards set by the 
state. A subsequent visit was made by the executive direc- 
tor to the new State Probation Bureau in Lansing to 
confer with the recently appointed state director. 


Lansing Following correspondence and a visit from a 
representative of the Ingham County Council of Social 
Agencies, the Association received a request for a survey 
of the juvenile court and child welfare services in Lansing. 
Our field representative was sent to Lansing for a four 
week survey in March 1937. He prepared and submitted 
a detailed report of his findings, with recommendations 
for improving the service. This was mimeographed and 
distributed to interested persons. The local committee 
assisted in defraying expenses. We are continuing efforts 
to put into effect the recommendations offered. 


Onto Toledo At the invitation of the new domestic 
relations court judge the field director spent three days 
there in December, conferring with the judge, with lead- 
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ing social workers and others, and making plans for a 
competitive examination to fill the vacancy of chief pro- 
bation officer and other positions on the staff. The recom- 
mendations of a survey made by the Association in 1932 
were followed. In January Mr. Hiller spent two more 
days in Toledo, assisting the judge and his examining 
committee. An oral examination was held of eleven can- 
didates for the position of chief probation officer and the 
former chief federal probation officer of Detroit, L. 
Wallace Hoffman, was first on the list and was appointed. 
The civil service written and oral examinations for 
assistants were held in June. We rated the papers, and 
the executive director spent several days in Toledo con- 
ducting the oral examination. As a result an entire new 
staff has been appointed. 


Cleveland and Columbus The executive director vis- 
ited these cities, participating in conferences and assisting 
the Juvenile Court Judges’ Association in preparing a new 
juvenile court bill which was subsequently enacted. 


Youngstown Following correspondence with the chief 
probation officer and the domestic relations court judge, 
the field director visited the court, conferring with the 
judge, members of the probation staff and leading social 
workers in that city in regard to the reorganization of 
the court staff. 


PENNSYLVANIA Williamsport At the request of the 
Kiwanis Club the field director spent two days in April in 
Williamsport, speaking at a meeting of the club and con- 
ferring with interested individuals. We followed up this 
visit by corresponding with the club, offering suggestions 
for the improvement of the juvenile court probation 
service. 
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OTHER FIELD Visirs_ Many visits to courts were made 
by members of the staff for consultation and assistance. 
One hundred forty cities in twenty-one states, and Mon- 
treal, Canada, were visited to arrange membership appeals 
and to promote interest in the work. 


The PIRA Surveys 


Our field director, Francis H. Hiller, loaned to the 
Prison Industries Reorganization Administration of 
Washington, has continued his state-wide surveys of pro- 
bation and parole. He has given nearly all his time to this 
work since December 16, 1935, but in all the states visited 
he has made contacts for the Association and in several 
of them has arranged appeals, attended conferences, and 
conducted probation institutes. The government has reim- 
bursed the Association for his traveling expenses and one- 
half his salary. Since April 1, 1936 he has completed 
studies of probation and parole in Arkansas, California, 
Maryland, New Mexico, Tennessee, Texas, Utah, Ver- 
mont and Wyoming. Reports were prepared and sub- 
mitted on these states. Final printed reports have been 
received on Arkansas, California, Delaware, Kentucky, 
Maryland, New Mexico, Oklahoma, Texas, Vermont and 
West Virginia. Part of Mr. Hiller’s time has been spent 
in Washington, preparing reports, conferring with the 
Prison Board, and drafting bills which have been intro- 
duced in a number of states. He has conferred with 
governors, prison administrators, judges, probation and 
parole officers and other state officials; has visited courts, 
institutions and other agencies. 


The Coordinating Council Project 


We have employed continuously since December 1935 
Kenneth S. Beam, former director of the coordinating 
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councils in Los Angeles, to make a national study of 
coordinating councils and other local councils for the pre- 
vention of delinquency. Mr. Beam has spent most of his 
time visiting cities all over the country. He has obtained 
information on the many council projects, has prepared 
reports for publication, and has given assistance to many 
communities. Two national and several regional confer- 
ences have been arranged. Mr. Beam visited the follow- 
ing cities, studying the various council organizations, 
meeting with local leaders and committees and delivering 
addresses before large public meetings: Phoenix and 
Tucson, Arizona; Little Rock, Arkansas; Berkeley, Long 
Beach, Los Angeles, Oakland, Pasadena, Sacramento, 
San Bernardino, San Diego, San Francisco and Santa 
Barbara, California; Denver, Colorado; Stamford, Con- 
necticut; Washington, D. C.; Chicago and Springfield, 
Illinois; Evansville and Indianapolis, Indiana; Davenport 
and Dubuque, Iowa; New Orleans, Louisiana; Baltimore, 
Maryland; Boston, Brockton and Quincy, Massachusetts; 
Ann Arbor, Battle Creek and Detroit, Michigan; Saint 
Louis, Missouri; Concord, New Hampshire; Elizabeth, 
Madison and Morristown, New Jersey; Buffalo, Roches- 
ter, Syracuse and Yonkers, New York; Cleveland, Colum- 
bus, Marietta, Middletown, Toledo and Youngstown, 
Ohio; Oklahoma City, Oklahoma; Portland, Oregon; 
Chester, Glen Mills, Philadelphia and Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania; Providence, Rhode Island; Dallas and Houston, 
Texas; Salt Lake City, Utah; Richmond, Virginia; Seattle 
and Tacoma, Washington; Martinsburg and Wheeling, 
West Virginia. A field report was made on each city 
visited. Mr. Beam visited some of these localities two or 
three times, on his way to the Pacific coast and on his 
return to the east. 

The Los Angeles Civil Service Commission extended 
Mr. Beam’s leave of absence until July 1, 1937, when his 
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services with the Association terminated. A new Com- 
mittee on Community Coordination has been organized 
by the National Social Work Council to assist in continu- 
ing this work. The executive director of the Association 
is a member of the committee. The committee has had 
several meetings. The Association will continue the work 
part time during the coming year. We believe it is of 
value to probation officers, both in organizing coopera- 
tion for their work and in developing an agency to reach 
causes and prevent delinquency. 


Professional Council 


To meet a demand for regional representation of pro- 
bation leaders in planning the work of the Association the 
Professional Council was organized and held its first 
meeting early in 1936. During the year it held two meet- 
ings, one at the national conference in May and the other 
at our headquarters on January 30, 1937. At this latter 


meeting plans were formulated for national and regional 
conference programs and the field work of the Associa- 
tion. William J. Harper, director of probation, West- 
chester County, New York, was elected chairman and 
L. F. Murphy, supervisor of probation and parole for 
Wisconsin, vice chairman. 


Conferences, Institutes and Addresses 


ASSOCIATION CONFERENCES The thirtieth annual 
conference of the Association was held in Atlantic City, 
New Jersey, in May, preceding the meetings of the 
National Conference of Social Work. There were regis- 
tered 385 delegates from twenty-nine states and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. Sixteen sessions were held during the 
six day conference, some of them jointly with other social 
work groups. 
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A special conference on coordinating councils was held 
as part of the annual conference. Three special sessions 
were held with reports and discussions. The proceedings 
were separately published under the title, The Community 
Approach to Delinquency Prevention, a report which has 
been widely distributed. 

In September the Association conducted a four day 
regional probation conference in Chicago in conjunction 
with the sixty-sixth annual congress of the American 
Prison Association. Prominent speakers were secured. 
The relationship of probation work to institutions and 
parole was stressed. 





OTHER CONFERENCES AND INsTITUTES The execu- 
tive director served as a member of the committee of 
arrangements for the three day New England Conference 
on Probation, Parole and Crime Prevention held in Bos- 
ton in December. We assisted in preparing and distribut- 
ing the program and took part in the conference, main- 
taining an exhibit of literature and accepting memberships. 
A permanent organization was effected to continue the 
conference annually. 

The executive director attended and spoke at the three 
day Texas State Conference of Social Work in Fort 
Worth in April. In September a two day institute for 
probation officers and social workers from all parts of 
Texas was conducted by the field director. Forty-four 
people registered. Needed changes in the Texas juvenile 
court law, a new adult probation law, standards of juve- 
nile procedure and probation case work were discussed. 

The Association was represented by its field director at 
the five day Blue Ridge (North Carolina) Institute for 
Southern Social Work Executives in July, conferring with 
judges and others from southern states. 

The Association has cooperated with the Southwestern 
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States Probation and Parole Conference. The field direc- 
tor participated at the first conference in Galveston, 
Texas, called by Governor James V. Allred of Texas in 
September. Six states were represented: Arizona, Arkan- 
sas, Louisiana, New Mexico, Oklahoma and Texas. These 
states voted to unite their efforts in developing uniform 
parole and probation systems and interstate compacts for 
parole and probation supervision. More than one hundred 
delegates attended. At the second conference, held in 
New Orleans in December, the executive director spoke 
on probation work. A number of governors, attorneys 
general and judges from the six states participated. 


The reorganized Michigan Probation Association con- 
ducted a successful three day conference in September. 
The National Association cooperated in the arrange- 
ments, paying for the printing of the programs. The 
executive director and Mr. Beam spoke at two of the 
sessions. 


In October Mrs. Bell participated in the State Confer- 
ence of Social Welfare in Bloomington, Illinois, speaking 
on “Trends in Juvenile Probation.” 


The executive director attended the annual conference 
of the United States Civil Service Assembly held in Cin- 
cinnati in October, speaking at an afternoon session on 
“The Merit System in the Selection of Probation Officers.” 

The executive director spoke on “Probation, Parole 
and Public Welfare” at a joint meeting of the State Con- 
ference of Social Work and the Indiana Probation Asso- 
ciation in Indianapolis in November, attending and par- 
ticipating in other sessions of the conference. He also 
made a radio speech at the request of the conference 
officers. 

The executive director participated in a two day con- 
ference called by the director of the Attorney General’s 
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Survey of Release Procedures in Washington in Novem- 
ber to consider the plans and scope of this survey. 

The First International Student Conference on Crime 
Prevention, sponsored by the Undergraduate Student 
Council of New York University, was held in December. 
The executive director assisted with the program arrange- 
ments and addressed one session. 

The Pennsylvania State Association on Probation and 
Parole held a three day conference in Philadelphia in 
January. The executive director addressed one morning 
session. The Pennsylvania association maintains a close 
afhliation with the national association. 

At the invitation of the presiding judge of the Cleve- 
land municipal court and the chief probation officer, the 
executive director spoke at a crime conference organized 
by the Business and Professional Women’s Club in Cleve- 
land in March. 

The executive director addressed the class on police 
administration at Ohio State University, Columbus, in 
March, on the subject of probation. 


AppressEs During the year members of the staff de- 
livered 115 addresses throughout the country as follows: 


ee ee 
Mrs. Bell a a ey 
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Mr. Beam’s speeches were delivered in connection with 
his nation-wide study of coordinating councils. 


Publications 


The following publications were issued during the year: 
The April, June, October and December 1936, and 
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February 1937 issues of the bimonthly magazine, Pro- 
bation. 


The Community Approach to Delinquency Prevention 
—155 pages; a reprint from the 1936 Yearbook, contain- 
ing the proceedings of the all day conference on coordinat- 
ing councils in Atlantic City. 


Yearbook for 1936, 432 pages, containing the proceed- 
ings of the annual conference of the Association, other 
papers and reports. 


22,000 leaflet announcements of the Yearbook, pro- 
moting the sale of the book and memberships. 


16,000 leaflet announcements of the large Yearbook 
reprint. 


Pamphlet reprints from the 1936 Yearbook 

Our Relationship with the Child—Hans Weiss 

Case Work with the Adult Delinquent—Elmer W. Reeves 

Aiding the Adult Probationer—Edward J. Crawley 
(Mr. Reeves’ and Mr. Crawley’s papers were printed to- 
gether) 

The Normal Adolescent—Douglas A. Thom, M.D. 

Contributors to Correctional Science—Sheldon Glueck 

The Social Approach to Delinquency and Crime—Austin H. 
MacCormick 

The Volunteer Aids the Court—Marijorie Bell 

The National Probation Association, Organization and Reports, 


1936 


Other publications: 


Coordinating Councils, How Shall They Be Organized ?— 
Kenneth S. Beam 

The program for the 1936 National Probation Conference in 
Atlantic City, 10,000 copies 

The program for the Midwest Probation Conference in Chicago, 
4,500 copies 

Announcement of the March of Time Film No. 6—3,000 copies 

Brief of Amici Curie, prepared by Mr. Hughes, Bernard 
Flexner and Reuben Oppenheimer, in the case of Giro L. 
Mei, New Jersey, 125 copies 
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2,000 copies of this brief, reprinted, smaller size, for distribution 
among juvenile court judges throughout the country 

Five appeal leaflets 

New forms and instruction sheets for juvenile and adult proba- 
tion cases 


Articles have been prepared for other publications, in- 
cluding one by the executive director on ‘“These Juvenile 
Courts of Ours,” for the February 1937 issue of the 
Survey magazine. One thousand copies of this article were 
reprinted for general distribution. 


Exhibits of literature, charts and posters have been 
supplied by the Association for national and state confer- 
ences and other special occasions. Limited quantities of 
literature for free distribution have been furnished for 
some of these meetings. 


We now have in our library 550 books and 813 pam- 
phlets. In addition our files contain considerable current 
material in the way of periodicals, reports and clippings. 


March of Time Film 


A Marcu or Time film was produced in July, with the 
story of a delinquent boy, showing the causes of crime 
and the joint efforts being made by many welfare groups 
to prevent delinquency. Pictures were taken at our Atlan- 
tic City conference, with statements from several of the 
speakers. We notified our members of this film, which 
was shown in all RKO theaters, about 4,000 in number, 
to approximately 20,000,000 people who have thus gained 
a better understanding of the delinquency problem and 
the work of the Association. A printed announcement was 
sent to community chests, boys’ clubs, probation depart- 
ments, and social agencies, offering copies of the film at 
cost for non-commercial showing. Eighty-six copies were 
sold for use at state conferences and local meetings. In 


the case of the national Y.M.C.A. and the Boys’ Clubs of 
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America their copies are loaned to their constituent local 
bodies. 


Employment Bureau 


A list of candidates for probation positions has been 
maintained. They have been notified of openings, includ- 
ing civil service examinations throughout the country. The 
Association has been consulted on qualified candidates for . 
important state and local positions. 


General W ork 


The constitutionality of the juvenile court law was con- 
tested in New Jersey and the Association was requested 
by New Jersey judges and others to present a brief as 
Friend of the Court. The brief, prepared by Reuben 
Oppenheimer of Baltimore, was reviewed and approved 
by Bernard Flexner and by Mr. Hughes as president of 
the Association. The brief was presented to the New 
Jersey Court of Errors and Appeals but the court decided 
adversely. 

Many requests for assistance in preparing legislation 
were responded to. We helped in drafting probation bills 
for North Carolina, Texas, Missouri, Utah, Michigan 
and other states and in urging their passage. A new 
model adult probation bill was published. 

The Association has helped secure speakers and other- 
wise cooperated in planning programs for conferences in 
various parts of the country. 

Numerous inquiries for information are answered 
daily. Literature is furnished and advice and assistance 
given on all matters pertaining to juvenile courts, proba- 
tion, and community crime prevention. Information and 
case record forms have been supplied to courts and proba- 
tion departments. Members of the staff have conferred 
with visitors to the office from all sections of the country 
and from a number of foreign countries. 
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Special Committees 


Five persons were appointed by the president to serve 
on a joint committee for the study of juvenile courts and 
clinics with the American Orthopsychiatric Association. 
The first meeting of the committee was held in our office 
in October 1936. General principles were discussed and 
a subcommittee appointed to prepare a plan of work. 
The subcommittee conferred in New York and outlined 
the work. The outline was discussed at another meeting 
of the joint committee in New York in February. The 
National Committee for Mental Hygiene appointed rep- 
resentatives to meet with the committee. A report was 
presented by the chairman at the annual meeting of the 
Orthopsychiatric Association. 

The committee on case records prepared a new set of 
forms and instructions for both juvenile and adult proba- 
tion cases, which were presented and discussed at the 
national conference in Atlantic City. These forms were 
mailed to active probation departments throughout the 
country for criticisms and suggestions, some of which were 
later incorporated. These blanks have been printed and 
many requests for sample sets and quantity orders 
received. 


Publicity Service 


A part time publicity secretary was employed during 
the year, preparing newspaper releases on membership 
appeals, general and special newspaper releases and maga- 
zine articles. 


Staff Changes 


No changes in the staff of the Association occurred 
during the year, except the addition in January of a new 
field representative and additional clerical workers. 
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Membership and Financial Support 


The total paid-up membership of the Association on 
March 31, 1936 was 13,042, an increase of 2,317 over 
1935. On March 31, 1937 the total membership was 
15,466, an increase of 2,424 over 1936. The classified 
membership contributions for the year are shown in the 
following table: 


Membership Contributions Received 


April 1, 1936-March 31, 1937 


Number of Contributors 








Amount Contributed New Renewals 
i  cicnicaceinienaines 269 1,240 
I i iitsinisicnssiin insists 916 2,660 
I eR ccticknsieievnenieciene 1,849 4,583 
IE oR viiecinenssnccdscane 803 1,960 
OE «Bis ensccsseveciscness 280 696 
BATA « GEOG inc ccisscsisscssiccss 32 119 
SE 6 Ei ivsisiesssicscsss. 18 37 
Crm BED cccvinesccsioneccies.. 1 3 

4,168 11,298 
ii ke ei tiahcabiuebdtaoealanhal 15,466 


The total receipts and disbursements of the Association 
for the fiscal year are shown in the treasurer’s report. 
Our members and individual contributors have continued 
to stand by us loyally during the difficult year. Some have 
even increased their contributions. The Association has 
been greatly aided by leading supporters in many cities 
who have cooperated in sponsoring financial appeals for 
the work. The increased number of these appeals largely 
explains the new members and supporters added during 
the year. 
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Due to the generosity of our many contributors the 
Association closed the year free from debt and with a 
working balance on hand in its general fund. The Associ- 
ation has no endowment but a permanent reserve fund is 
maintained to use in case of emergencies. This fund is 
invested in bonds and in savings bank accounts and brings 
in regular interest returns. 

Interest in the work of the Association to develop indi- 
vidual study and effective treatment of those coming be- 
fore the courts is growing constantly. As it is the only 
national association in this field the demands and oppor- 
tunities for service are almost unlimited. In return for 
the confidence of our generous contributors we have 
endeavored to carry on the work as economically and effec- 
tively as possible. We bespeak the interest and assistance 
of all who read this report. 
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Treasurer’s Report 


The following is a copy of statement submitted by our 
auditors on May 1, 1937: 


STATEMENT OF RECORDED CASH RECEIPTS AND 
DIsBURSEMENTS OF THE GENERAL FUND FOR 
THE YEAR ENDED Marcu 31, 1937 


ae, Mees Be TI a occ he cies caees $ 5,132.49 
RECEIPTS: 
Dues and contributions........ $102,875.93 
Local contributions for field service 
TRON so Peo air ditale, wiley welt 3,361.17 
Sale of publications.......... 1,854.12 
: Interest: ‘on: bonds....... 6s <6. + 880.10 
Interest on bank balances...... 388.37 
i Gift in memory of Mrs. Fannie B. 
{ AE ae ee eee 5,000.00 
; Proceeds from sale of real estate 
| EE ots caw ngle sn oe os 325.00 
Miscellancous ........s0000: 57.77 
ON 5. 04s waa ees 114,742.46 
I et OL wa tela a gee a nes $119,874.95 
DISBURSEMENTS: 
OES CE ET SCOT eT ee $ 49,177.36 
Bextra SETViCe... oc esse cees 3,814.95 
i Seer ee 8,424.01 
EE awe cae One oS Rae 8,934.70 
PEE oc ivi a saswas 4,833.58 
Postage and express.......... 8,470.25 
NE i ai O Sy kw Win wna a 4,360.63 
ee 1,968.79 
Telephone and telegraph....... 977.58 
NN os cia «wane 4 4 ae 6 1,653.48 


Transfer of cash to permanent fund 10,000.00 
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Transfer to permanent fund of 
Mrs. Fannie B. Look memorial 
gift and proceeds from sale of 


EIS EL er rn 5,325.00 

Purchase of publications....... 303.54 

NI iad. 6a y a wily 559.63 
Total disbursements .............. 108,803.50 


BALANCE, MARCH 31, 1937: 
On deposit (including $4,313.80 


in savings accounts)......... $ 10,171.45 
i Es cose ne eens 25.00 


Travel expense funds......... 875.00 $ 11,071.45 


ACCOUNTANTS’ CERTIFICATE 


National Probation Association, Inc.: 

We have made an examination of the recorded cash receipts and 
disbursements of your General Fund in relation to the accompany- 
ing statement thereof for the year ended March 31, 1937, and 
have inspected the securities of the Permanent Fund as shown by 
the records and verified the cash balances of the General and 
Permanent Funds as of March 31, 1937. 

In our opinion, the accompanying statements set forth the 
recorded cash receipts and disbursements of the General Fund for 
the year ended March 31, 1937, and the cash balance of that fund 
and the investments and cash balance of the Permanent Fund as 
of that date. 

(Signed) Haskins & SELLS 


New York, May 1, 1937 


STATEMENT OF PERMANENT INVESTMENT 
FUND MARCH 31, 1937 


Face Amount Cost 


Securities (bonds purchased)........ $30,000.00 $29,333.50 
Cash on deposit with Savings Banks... . 30,577.90 


Total Permanent Investment Fund......... $59,911.40 
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TREASURER’S NOTES: 


(1) During the year $10,000 was transferred from the general 
fund to the permanent investment fund. 


(2) There were no unpaid bills due at the end of the fiscal year, 
making the net surplus on hand in the general fund $11,071.45. 


HENRY DEFoREST BALDWIN 
Treasurer 
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Minutes of the Annual Meeting 


ANNUAL BusINEss MEETING OF THE ASSOCIATION 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA, May 22, 1937 


thirty-first annual conference of the National Pro- 

bation Association at the Claypool Hotel. Timothy 
N. Pfeiffer, president of the Association, presided and 
about fifty members of the Association were present. 

Mr. Pfeiffer presented a report’ on behalf of the board 
of trustees. The report was approved. 

William J. Harper, chairman of the Professional Coun- 
cil, presented a report on behalf of the council.* 

VoTepD: That the report of the Professional Council 
be approved and referred to the board of trustees for 
action. 

The following amendment to the by-laws of the Asso- 
ciation, proposed by the Professional Council and ap- 
proved by the board of trustees, was submitted: 


"Ti business meeting was held in connection with the 


There shall be a Professional Council of the Association to 
consist of representatives of the courts and probation and parole 
services from the various sections of the country. The council 
shall consist of thirty or more members who shall be appointed 
by the president. One-third of the members of the council 
appointed in 1937 shall serve for one year, one-third for two 
years and one-third for three years. In advance of each annual 
meeting the president of the Association shall appoint for three 
year terms the successors of those members whose terms shall 
expire at such meeting, and such other members in each class 
as may be necessary to equalize the number of members in each 
class. The council shall elect its own officers annually at a 
meeting held in connection with the annual meeting of the 
Association. The council shall make recommendations to the 





1. See pabe 409. 
2. See page 416. 
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board of trustees in regard to all matters concerning the pro- 
fessional work of the Association. 


VoTED: That the amendment be approved for incor- 
poration in the by-laws of the Association. 


The executive director presented a summary of his 
report on the work of the Association for the past fiscal 
year. He stated that the full report? would be published 
in the Yearbook. 

Judge George W. Smyth, chairman of a special com- 
mittee on state and regional affiliation appointed by the 
board of trustees, presented an informal report concern- 
ing the request of California members that a branch office 
of the Association be established on the Pacific coast; also 
that the Association continue to give some assistance to 
the coordinating council work. He stated that the com- 
mittee favored the plan to establish a western office and 
that the matter would be acted upon by the board follow- 
ing a visit of the executive director to the coast during the 
coming summer. 

Judge Harry G. Gram of Springfield, Ohio presented 
a request on behalf of the Ohio Probation Association 
for cooperation in financing the work of the latter body. 
No action was taken but it was pointed out that the matter 
had been discussed by the board of trustees and also at 
the meeting of the Professional Council and that the 
council had appointed a special committee to consider the 
request. 

Mrs. Marjorie Bell presented an informal report on 
the work of the committee on case records. 


The executive director presented a report on the joint 
committee on juvenile courts and clinics. 

Mary E. McChristie of Cincinnati, chairman of the 
committee on resolutions, presented the following resolu- 


1. See page 385. 
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tions which were corrected and adopted on behalf of the 


Association: 


1. Wuergas, a number of states, particularly those with rela- 
tively small urban population, have recently passed or are con- 
templating legislation for a state-wide probation system com- 
bined with a supervisory parole service. Be it 


REso_veD: That this Association commend state-wide pro- 
bation, and where feasible, a unified probation service. 


2. Wuergas, the National Probation Association has re- 
peatedly and publicly recorded its advocacy of the merit system 
in the selection and tenure of probation administrators, to the 
end that the probation service, both state and local, may be freed 
from the influence of partisan or personal politics, the best 
available personnel be secured and their tenure of office be made 
secure so long as they render honest and competent service, and 
the administration of probation thereby be made as effective as 
possible; therefore be it 


RESOLVED: That we renew our support of these principles. 
Be it 


RESOLVED FURTHER: That we deplore the departure from 
these principles to which the State Probation Commission of 
Indiana has recently been subjected. 


3. REsoOLvED: That the National Probation Association ex- 
presses to Mr. Charles E. Hughes, Jr. its deep appreciation of 
his generous and efficient service as president of the Association 
for the past six years, during which time with his aid and 
counsel, the usefulness of the Association has been notably in- 
creased ; and that a copy of this resolution be sent to him. 


4. Resotvep: That we express our appreciation for the 
attendance at this conference of the many juvenile court judges 
who by their presence and participation in the meetings have 
manifested their interest and contributed materially to the suc- 
cess of the conference. 


5. Wuereas, the state legislatures of certain states through- 
out the country have recently enacted laws providing for age 
retirement pensions and sick insurance benefits for county offi- 
cials; be it 
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RESOLVED: That the National Probation Association urge 
the adoption, by the law-making bodies of the various states, of 
legislation which will provide retirement pensions and sick insur- 
ance benefits for probation officers similar to those now enjoyed 
in many states by teachers and numerous government officials. 


6. WuergEas, throughout the country in many counties, 
juvenile court judges are holding first term offices; therefore 
be it 


RESOLVED: That the National Probation Association invite 
these newly elected officials to membership in the Association, 
urging their cooperation in a program for the more extensive 
use of improved methods in the investigation and treatment of 
juvenile delinquency. 


7. ReEsotvep: That the National Probation Association ex- 
tend a vote of thanks to the Council of Social Agencies of 
Indianapolis, the Indiana State Probation Association and allied 
groups for the courteous reception given the 1937 conference; 
also to the Claypool Hotel for the excellent arrangement of 
assembly rooms and convenient quarters provided for the execu- 
tive workers ; also to the newspapers for their intelligent handling 
of the conference publicity, to the speakers and conference offi- 
cials for their work in making this conference such a success. 


RESOLVED FURTHER: That the Association record a vote of 
appreciation of the services of Mr. Charles L. Chute, especially 
in securing excellent speakers representative of the new thought 
in the handling of adult and juvenile offenders. 


8. RESOLVED FURTHER: That we express our apperication to 
Mrs. Marjorie Bell, assistant director, and other officials of the 
National Probation Association for their efficient service in pro- 
moting the work of the organization during the past year. 


Mary E. McChristie, Cincinnati, Chairman 

A. W. Cline, Winston-Salem, North Carolina 
Mrs. Clio Harper, Little Rock, Arkansas 
Francis H. Hiller, New York City 

Genevieve Taylor, Columbus, Ohio 


Edward J. Crawley of Cleveland, chairman of the 


committee on nominations, presented the following report: 
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The committee is charged with nominating ten members of 
the board of trustees to serve three year terms. The terms of 
nine members expire at this time and there is one vacancy to 


be filled. 


The committee recommends the reelection for three year terms 
of all the nine members whose terms have expired, namely, 
Judge Herbert G. Cochran of Norfolk, Judge Harry L. East- 
man of Cleveland, Irving W. Halpern of New York, Judge 
Charles W. Hoffman of Cincinnati, Sam A. Lewisohn of New 
York, Newbold Noyes of Washington, Judge Joseph Siegler of 
Newark, Alfred E. Smith of New York, and Frank C. Van 
Cleef of New York. 


For the remaining vacancy we propose the name of Arthur C. 
Lindholm, chairman of the State Board of Parole, St. Paul, 
Minnesota. 


Respectfully submitted 


Edward J. Crawley, Cleveland, Chairman 

Albert B. Carter, Boston 

Mrs. Frank Dodge, Little Rock, Arkansas 

Mrs. Gwendolen L. Sherman, Springfield, Illinois 
Percival Wilds, New York City 


VoTEeD: That the nominations presented by the com- 
mittee be approved and that the secretary be instructed 
to cast a unanimous ballot for the ten members nominated 
to the board of trustees. 


Following a discussion it was 


VoTED: That the meeting recommend to the program 
committee of the next national probation conference that 
there be held two or more informal discussion group 
meetings without formal papers. 

The meeting adjourned. 


CHARLEs L. CuurteE, Executive Director 
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Report of the Board of Trustees 


Presented at the annual meeting, May 22, 1937 


INCE the last annual meeting of the Association two 
S meetings of the full board have been held in New 
York, in October and March. In October Mr. 
Hughes announced that he could no longer continue as 
president, due to the multiplicity of his obligations, but 
that he would continue as an active member of the board. 
A committee was appointed to nominate a successor, and 
pending its report the election of new officers was post- 
poned. 

A report was received from Kenneth S. Beam of his 
nation-wide study and promotion of coordinating councils. 
This special project, originally undertaken for one year, 
was continued by the board, Mr. Beam’s salary and 
expenses being paid until July first of this year. 

Francis H. Hiller was loaned on a part time basis, 
beginning in January 1936, to the Prison Industries Re- 
organization Administration in Washington, established 
by President Roosevelt. Mr. Hiller has continued to give 
most of his time to this work, making state-wide studies of 
probation and parole throughout the country. Because of 
this fact, and also because of the growing need for surveys, 
legislative and other field service, the board authorized 
the appointment of a new field secretary in October. 
Frank W. Hagerty was subsequently appointed. 

Enlarged office quarters, made necessary by the in- 
creased staff, were secured during the year. 

Also at the October meeting the board voted to appear 
as amicus curiae in a case testing the constitutionality of 
the New Jersey juvenile court law, and authorized the 
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preparation of a brief by eminent counsel, Bernard Flexner 
and Reuben Oppenheimer. 

At the meeting of the board in March the following 
officers of the Association were elected for the ensuing 
year: Timothy N. Pfeiffer of New York, president; Judge 
George W. Smyth of White Plains, Westchester County, 
New York, vice president; Henry deForest Baldwin, 
treasurer (reelected). The board was very much pleased 
to reelect to its membership a former active member, 
Edwin L. Garvin, former judge of the United States 
District Court in Brooklyn. Resignations were received 
and accepted with regret from the following members of 
the board: Dean Justin Miller, Professor Henry P. Fair- 
child and Mrs. Jane Deeter Rippin. 

New members elected to our advisory committee are: 
Chief Justice Carl V. Weygandt of the Supreme Court of 
Ohio; Judge Stanley H. Johnson of the District Court of 
Denver; Colonel Albert A. Sprague of Chicago, and Mrs. 
Thomas Raeburn White of Philadelphia. Former Gov- 
ernor Paul V. McNutt of Indiana was elected an honorary 
vice president of the Association because of his service in 
the development of state-wide probation in Indiana. 

The board received reports from the Professional 
Council, which held a meeting on January 30, and is recom- 
mending for action by the members of the Association an 
amendment which would tend to stabilize and develop the 
work of this important agency. 

A committee of the board was authorized to study and 
work out policies in regard to requests which have been 
received from several quarters, particularly from Ohio 
and California, that the Association’s work be affliated 
more closely with the state probation organizations in 
these states. 

The executive committee and the finance committee 
have held several meetings during the past year. At a 
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meeting of the finance committee in March a budget for 
the present fiscal year was adopted, totaling $100,182.80. 
This provided for the additional field secretary and an 
additional clerk. It also restored most of the salaries of 
our executive and clerical staff to approximately what they 
had been before the depression. 

Reports were received by the board indicating that 
while we exceeded our budget last year, we did not exceed 
our receipts from contributions and other sources. In 
fact, we operated within them, so that a fair surplus 
was available at the end of the fiscal year for reserve 
purposes. Part of the reserve fund of the Association is 
invested from time to time in worthwhile securities. The 
chairman of our finance committee, Frank C. Van Cleef, 
is an expert investment counsel and gives valuable service 
to our Association. 

The membership of our Association at the end of the 
fiscal year was shown to be approximately 15,000, an 
increase of more than fourteen per cent over the previous 
year. This number includes our contributors as well as 
our active members. 

To the members and contributors of the Association, 
for their interest and support during the past year, the 
board of trustees wishes to express its thanks and appre- 
ciation. 

TimoTuy N. PFEIFFER, Chairman 


May 27, 1937 
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Report of the Professional Council 


To the members of the Association: 


This is the first annual report of your council. It was 
created in February 1936 by action of the board of 
trustees of the Association, as a result of discussion dur- 
ing the annual conference held in Montreal in June 1935, 
at which time probation officers in attendance expressed 
the desire for a more active part in planning and carrying 
on the work of the Association. 

The suggestion met with the approval of the group 
present and was referred to a special committee of the 
board which submitted the following statement and 
recommendations: 

‘“‘We recommend the creation by the board of a Profes- 
sional Council as a standing committee of the Association, 
the members to be appointed by the president and there- 
after appointed or reappointed each year at or following 
the annual meeting of the Association. The duties of the 
council are as follows: 


1. To serve as a general advisory committee to be consulted 
regarding the professional policies and work of the Association. 


2. To serve especially as an advisory program committee, to 
assist the Association in arranging and preparing programs for 
its annual and regional meetings. 


3. To be called upon as individuals and as regional groups to 
help the Association by supplying information, advice, and 
assistance concerning matters of state-wide and regional concern, 
including legislation, surveys, campaigns, and local and regional 
institutes and conferences. 


4. To meet each year to assist in framing the program of the 
annual conference; also to meet for the discussion of the general 
plans and policies of the Association, or to consider specific 
problems, at our annual conference and at such other times as 
the council itself may determine.” 
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Subsequently, forty-four members were appointed by 
the president to the Professional Council. 


As many of this group as could attend a meeting held 
in New York City, February 29, assisted in preparing the 
program and suggesting speakers for the annual confer- 
ence at Atlantic City, and on May 24, 1936 twenty-two 
members were present and held their first annual meeting 
as members of the Professional Council. 

The appointment of your chairman by the president of 
the Association was endorsed and confirmed. The council 
voted to hold its annual meeting and choose its officers 
at the annual conference of the Association, and elected a 
vice chairman, L. F. Murphy of Wisconsin, and secretary, 
Charles L. Chute, our executive director. 

The development of regional conferences was ap- 
proved; Mr. Scudder’s request for additional service from 
the Association for the Pacific states was favorably re- 
ceived; the promotion by the Association of the coordinat- 
ing council movement was considered, and it was agreed 
that temporarily it seemed advisable to give continued 
assistance to those seeking advice about this phase of 
community coordination since no other national agency 
seemed prepared to undertake it. It was agreed that 
misleading and incorrect statements concerning probation 
and parole had been made by J. Edgar Hoover, chief of 
the Bureau of Investigation of the United States Depart- 
ment of Justice, and that a definite and formal protest 
should be made by the Association to Mr. Hoover's 
superior, the Attorney General of the United States. It 
was voted that the Association undertake in greater mea- 
sure than before the improvement of parole, and that 
parole officers be invited to membership in the Associa- 
tion. It was agreed that probation needed greater pub- 
licity and that local or regional meetings might be effec- 
tively organized to develop greater interest in the work 
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and that the chairman of the Professional Council should 
present the views and recommendations of the council to 
the board of trustees in person. 


As for new activities, a meeting of the council was held 
January 30, 1937 to discuss a program and speakers for 
the present conference. The general work was also dis- 
cussed. In addition, the question of membership in the 
council and the selection of a nominating committee was 
considered. It was recommended that the president of the 
Association appoint or reappoint members to the council 
previous to the next annual meeting in Indianapolis, so 
that a nominating committee for new officers might be 
prepared to submit its report at the council meeting during 
the conference period. In order to make such a move con- 
form to the by-laws of the Association, it was moved that 
Article IX, Committees, be amended to clarify procedures 
in the appointment and selection of council members. 

The following motion was carried: The Professional 
Council urges that if finances permit, the board of trustees 
consider the establishment of a branch office of the Na- 
tional Probation Association on the Pacific coast, to serve 
the states west of the Rocky Mountains with the assistance 
of Kenyon J. Scudder, probation officer of Los Angeles, 
and his associates. 

It was further agreed that the National Probation 
Association should participate in all regional probation 
conferences, and might take the initiative in promoting 
and participating in such conferences in order to secure 
the best results. 

As to the continued sponsorship of the coordinating 
council movement, it was agreed that there was danger 
of going too far afield in continuing such activities, and 
the following motion was carried: We approve the dem- 
onstration but we recommend that serious thought be 
given by the board of trustees before any permanent plan 
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is made for carrying on the responsibility of directing the 
coordinating council movements as a national undertaking. 

It was suggested that the president of the Association 
appoint the members of the nominating and resolutions 
committees soon so that such committees will have suff- 
cient time to prepare reports for the annual business 
meeting. 

As to the possibilities for the future use of the Profes- 
sional Council, much depends upon the initiative of the 
board of trustees. Since we are an advisory and standing 
committee, we are prepared to offer services and advice 
on such matters as are referred to us. While we may act 
on our own initiative and make recommendations to the 
board of trustees, it is probably true that most of our 
activities will result from requests for service from the 
board itself. 

In this connection we believe that the chairman of the 
Professional Council should be requested to attend meet- 
ings of the board in order to effect a closer relationship 
between the council and the board, and to interpret the 
one to the other. To date, such a request has not been 
made on the part of the board, and in the absence of such 
requests, the council has not been represented. 


Respectfully submitted 


WILLIAM J. Harper, Chairman 
Professional Council 
National Probation Association 


May 19, 1937 

















Minutes. 
MEETING OF THE PROFESSIONAL COUNCIL 


HE council met May 21, 1937, in Indianapolis at a 
dinner arranged in connection with the thirty-first 
annual conference of the Association. Fourteen 
members were in attendance. William J. Harper, chair- 
man of the council, presided. Mr. Harper read a report 
which he had prepared for the approval of the meeting, 
stating that this was tentative and could be changed, and 
suggesting that amendments be made by those present. 


The first subject discussed was an amendment of the 
by-laws of the Association providing for appointment of 
council members by the president on a one, two and three 
year basis, ten or more members being appointed for each 
of these periods. It was assumed that when members of 
the council left the probation field entirely they would be 
expected to resign, their places to be filled by appoint- 
ment. The council approved this amendment of the by- 
laws which will be presented to the business meeting of 
the Association for action. 


Mr. L. F. Murphy commented on the present distribu- 
tion and geographical representation of the council and 
considered it adequate. He suggested that this plan might 
be followed in the selection of future members. Mr. 
Crawley suggested that distribution should be considered 
also from the functional angle—that is, that selection 
should include a balance of adult and juvenile probation 
officers. Mr. Chute asked whether the council had sugges- 
tions regarding changes as both of these factors were 
already considered in the selection of the council member- 
ship. The council decided that it then would recommend 
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the continuance of the present membership, except for 
those who are now inactive. 

Mr. Chute asked the advice of the council in regard to 
affiliation of the national organization with the Ohio Pro- 
bation Association in the matter of appeals and division of 
funds resulting from appeals. He explained the attitude 
of the board of the Association that such a precedent 
might open the way to similar action in other states and 
that the results might be very questionable. This would 
involve a deep-seated and vital change in policy. It was 
decided to refer this to a committee for study. Mr. 
Harper appointed Mr. Crawley as chairman of such a 
committee to discuss the broad question of state affiliation 
and support. Mr. Crawley is to appoint the members of 
this committee and to report back to the council. 

Regional conferences were the subject of further dis- 
cussion. Mr. Lindholm made the point that the regional 
probation and parole conferences are in such a stage of 
development that it would be well to let the matter rest 
for the time being to see if some alliance can be worked 
out with the American Parole Association a little later. 
It was voted by the meeting to wait another year before 
taking any action on the subject of regional conferences. 
Mr. Lindholm is to discuss at the business meeting May 
22 the study of such conferences, perhaps through appoint- 
ment of a committee of the Association. 

The meeting then proceeded to the election of officers 
and the motion made by Mr. Crawley to reelect the pres- 
ent officers was passed, Mr. Harper being reelected 
chairman, Mr. Murphy vice chairman and Mr. Chute, 
secretary. 


Cuar.es L. CuHuteE, Secretary 
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National Association of Juvenile Court 
Judges’ 


met in Indianapolis, May 22, 1937, Judge Harry L. 
Eastman of the juvenile court of Cleveland, presid- 
ing. Twenty-two judges from twelve states were present. 
Judge Eastman outlined the activities leading up to the 
meeting, advocating developing the national association 
along the lines of the existing judges’ associations in sev- 
eral states. The report of the organization committee, of 
which Judge Eastman is also chairman, was presented by 
the secretary. The committee recommended “formation 
of an independent association of juvenile court judges 
which would cooperate with the National Probation Asso- 
ciation and with other organizations operating in the 
same or allied fields.” The intent of the committee was 
to recommend that the association “have its own officers, 
fix the time and place of its meetings and engage in what- 
ever activities were proper to the advancement of the 
juvenile court movement on an independent basis.” 

The report of the committee was accepted by the meet- 
ing and discussion followed. Mr. Chute stated that he 
felt the juvenile court judges were an integral part of the 
National Probation Association and of its conferences, 
and suggested that the judges’ association might be sepa- 
rate but not entirely independent of the conference. He 
offered the cooperation of the Association and the services 
of its offices and urged that the time and place of meeting 
of the judges’ group coincide with that of the annual pro- 
bation conference. 


To National Association of Juvenile Court Judges 


1. Summarized from report of M. S. Laird, secretary of the meeting. 
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Judge George W. Smyth of Westchester County, New 
York, expressed concern about financing the judges’ asso- 
ciation for possible research or other work and suggested 
continuing the relationship and services of the N.P.A. by 
a close affiliation. 

Judge Win G. Knoch of Wheaton, Illinois, favored an 
absolutely independent association which proved success- 
ful in that state after separation from the Illinois Welfare 
Conference. He reminded the group that the problems 
of judges differ from those of probation officers and call 
for a different organization. 

Judge John F. Geckler of Indianapolis concurred in the 
recommendation of the organization committee and advo- 
cated individual memberships of judges in the National 
Probation Association. 

Judge John H. Lamneck of New Philadelphia, Ohio, 
also emphasized the necessity of an independent organiza- 
tion and called attention to the need of combatting present 
criticism of juvenile courts. 

Judge James H. Ricks of Richmond, Virginia, stated 
that he was ready for a national organization of juvenile 
court judges but not for one divorced from close affilia- 
tion with the N.P.A. whose services to the courts he 
considered of great value. He recommended meeting at 
the time of the annual conference of the National Proba- 
tion Association and in connection with that conference. 

Judge Frank H. Bicek of Chicago advised that the 
judges assert themselves as a group and demand recogni- 
tion without depending upon representation through any 
other agency. 

Judge Paul W. Alexander of Toledo, Ohio, gave his 
opinion that a separate organization for judges would 
ultimately prove an asset to the National Probation 
Association. 

The report of the organization committee was carried 
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without an opposing vote. Further motions carried by 
the meeting were for a committee to prepare a constitu- 
tion and by-laws to be submitted for adoption at a later 
meeting, a temporary organization being effected for the 
present. On this basis the following judges were elected 
as officers: Harry L. Eastman, president; George W. 
Smyth, vice president; John H. Lamneck, secretary; 
Frank H. Bicek, treasurer. 

Timothy N. Pfeiffer, president of the National Pro- 
bation Association, was then introduced and spoke briefly 
offering continued help and cooperation of the Associa- 
tion. A vote of thanks to the Association and to Mr. 
Chute for his assistance was carried. 
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By-laws 


NATIONAL PROBATION ASSOCIATION, Inc. 


Adopted May 31, 1919. Amended April 14, 1920; June 21, 1921; 
June 22, 1922; June 9, 1929; May 14, 1932; May 22, 1937. 


ARTICLE I—NAME 


The corporate name of this organization shall be the National 
Probation Association, Incorporated. 


ARTICLE II—OBJECTS 


The objects of this Association are: 


To study and standardize methods of probation and parole work, 
both juvenile and adult, by conferences, field investigations and 
research ; 

To extend and develop the probation system by legislation, the 
publication and distribution of literature, and in other ways; 

To promote the establishment and development of juvenile courts, 
domestic relations or family courts and other specialized courts 
using probation; 

To cooperate so far as possible with all movements promoting the 
scientific and humane treatment of delinquency and its prevention. 


ARTICLE III—MEMBERSHIP 


The membership of the Association shall consist of persons and 
organizations who apply for membership and are accepted by the 
Board of Trustees and who pay dues annually. Members shall 
be classified as active members, contributing members, supporting 
members, sustaining members, patrons, life members, and organi- 
zation members. Active members shall be those who pay dues of 
$2.00 or more a year; except that when arrangements are made 
for the affiliation of all the members of a state or local association 
of probation officers, paying joint dues in the local and national 
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association, the Board of Trustees may authorize a reduction of 
dues for active membership. Contributing members shall be those 
who contribute $5.00 or more annually to the Association. Sup- 
porting members shall be those who contribute $10.00 or more 
annually to the Association. Sustaining members shall be those 
who contribute $25.00 or more annually to the Association. 
Patrons shall be those who contribute $100 or more during a single 
calendar year. Life members shall be those who contribute 
$1,000.00 or more to the Association. Organization members 
shall consist of organizations, courts or institutions which shall 
contribute $10.00 or more annually to the Association. Members 
who fail to pay their dues after reasonable notice in writing by 
the treasurer or executive director shall thereupon cease to be 
members. 


ARTICLE IV—OFFICERS 


The officers of the Association shall consist of a president, one 
or more vice presidents, and a treasurer who shall be elected annu- 
ally by the Board of Trustees and shall serve until their suc- 
cessors are elected, and an executive director who shall be elected 
by said board to serve during its pleasure. The board also in its 
discretion may elect honorary officers who shall serve for such 
terms as the board shall determine. 


ARTICLE V—DUTIES OF OFFICERS 


The president, or in his absence a vice president, shall act as 
chairman at all business meetings of the Association. The treas- 
urer shall have charge of the finances of the Association and shall 
report thereon to the Board of Trustees. The executive director 
shall be the chief executive officer of the Association. He shall 
be paid such compensation as may be determined by the board. 






ARTICLE VI—OTHER EMPLOYEES 


Other members of the executive staff and clerical assistants 
shall be appointed in such manner and for such terms and com- 
pensation as may be determined from time to time by the Board 
of Trustees. 
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ARTICLE VII—BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


The Board of Trustees shall consist of thirty members to be 
elected by the members of the Association at its annual meeting. 
The twenty-one directors now in office whose terms expire sub- 
sequent to the annual meeting in May, 1932, shall continue to 
hold office as trustees until the expiration of the terms for which 
they were respectively elected. At the annual meeting in May, 
1932, nine additional trustees shall be elected, three for terms 
of one year each, three for terms of two years each, and three 
for terms of three years each. At each annual meeting there- 
after, ten trustees shall be elected for terms of three years each. 
The board may fill any vacancy, however created, occurring among 
the officers or members of the Board of Trustees for the unexpired 
term. The board shall elect a chairman annually. He shall pre- 
side at the meetings of the board and shall be ex officio a member 
of all committees of the board. 


ARTICLE VIII—DUTIES OF TRUSTEES 


The Board of Trustees shall elect the officers, shall have gen- 
eral direction of the work of the Association and shall administer 
the funds of the Association. It shall report to the Association at 
the annual meeting and at such other times as the Association may 
require. 


ARTICLE IX—COMMITTEES 


There shall be an executive committee elected annually by the 
board, which shall consist of the chairman of the board, who 
shall be chairman of the executive committee, and six other mem- 
bers. Such committee shall have the powers and perform the 
duties of the Board of Trustees between the meetings of the board, 
subject to the confirmation of its action by the board. Three 
members shall constitute a quorum. 

There shall be a finance committee consisting of a chairman 
and such other members as shall be determined by the Board of 
Trustees. Its duties shall be those which usually pertain to such 
a committee. It shall be appointed in the manner provided for 
by the board. 
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There shall be a Professional Council of the Association to 
consist of representatives of the courts and probation and parole 
services from the various sections of the country. The council shall 
consist of thirty or more members who shall be appointed by the 
president. One-third of the members of the council appointed in 
1937 shall serve for one year, one-third for two years and one-third 
for three years. In advance of each annual meeting the president 
of the Association shall appoint for three year terms the successors 
of those members whose terms shall expire at such meeting, and 
such other members in each class as may be necessary to equalize 
the number of members in each class. The council shall elect its 
own officers annually at a meeting held in connection with the 
annual meeting of the Association. The council shall make recom- 
mendations to the Board of Trustees in regard to all matters con- 
cerning the professional work of the Association. 

A nominating committee consisting of five members of the Asso- 
ciation shall be appointed by the president each year to nominate 
candidates for membership on the Board of Trustees. 

Such other standing and special committees as may be author- 
ized by the Association or the Board of Trustees shall be appointed 


by the president, unless otherwise directed by the Association or 
by the board. 


ARTICLE X—MEETINGS 


The annual meeting of the Association shall be held on the 
third Tuesday in May or on such day and at such place as may 
be determined by the trustees. Special meetings may be held as 
determined by the trustees. 2Ten members shall constitute a quo- 
rum. Meetings of the Board of Trustees shall be held at such 
times and places as the board may determine. One-third of the 
members shall constitute a quorum of the board. 


ARTICLE XI—AMENDMENTS 


These by-laws may be amended by a two-thirds vote of the 
members of the Association present at the annual meeting, subject 
to the approval of the Board of Trustees. 











The Program of the National Probation 
Association 


HE Association is the only national agency exclu- 
sively engaged in the effort to extend and improve 
probation service, together with juvenile and other 
specialized courts for effective dealing with child and 
family problems. It is concerned with the coordination 
of probation, parole and institutional work and interested 
in all measures for the effective social treatment and pre- 
vention of crime. 


The Association has: 


1. a nation-wide membership of probation workers, judges and 
citizens interested in the successful application of the proba- 
tion principle; 

2. an active continuing board of trustees made up of prominent 
judges, probation workers and representative citizens; 

3. an experienced staff which carries on its program. 


In its working program the Association: 


1. conducts city and state-wide surveys of courts and probation 
departments, prepares reports, organizes and cooperates with 
local committees and agencies to maintain and develop effec- 
tive probation and social court organization ; 

2. drafts laws to extend and improve probation and juvenile 
courts, and assists in securing the enactment of these laws; 

3. aids judges in securing competent probation officers and 
assists the officers and other qualified persons in obtaining 
placements ; 


4. promotes state supervision of probation and cooperates with 
state departments and associations; 

5. conducts a national probation conference and assists with 
special conferences and institutes for training probation 
officers ; 

6. carries on a research program for the study of practical 
problems in this field ; 


7. serves as a clearing house for information and literature on 
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probation, juvenile courts, domestic relations courts, and 
crime prevention, for the entire country; 


8. publishes a bimonthly magazine, Probation, with information 
and practical articles; the Yearbook, with addresses and 
reports of the annual conference; a National Directory of 
Probation Officers; summaries of juvenile court and proba- 
tion legislation; case record forms for probation officers; re- 
ports of surveys and studies; practical leaflets and pamphlets. 


Membership in the Association is open to everyone. 
Each member receives the bimonthly magazine, Proba- 
tion, and the Yearbook upon request. 


Membership classes: active, $2; contributing $5; 
supporting, $10; sustaining, $25; patron, $100 or over. 

The Association is supported entirely by membership 
dues and voluntary contributions. Gifts are urgently 
needed to meet the growing needs of the work and the 
many requests for assistance from courts and communi- 
ties all over the country. Contributions to the Associa- 
tion are deductible from income tax returns. 


FORM OF BEQUEST 


I devise and bequeath to the National Probation 


Association, Inc., incorporated under Article Three of 


the Membership Corporation Law of the State of New 
York, to be applied to the benevolent uses and purposes 
of said Association, and under its direction [here insert 


description of the money or property given] 
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